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i .  No  beauty  in  any  art  'without  va- 
riety.— Inhere  muft,  therefore,  in  a 
perfefl  language,  be  a  great  variety 
of  founds. — The  variety  of  the  found 
in  the  termination  particularly  to  be 
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attended  to.  —  Defect  of  the  ancient 
Perjtan  language  in  this  refpetl. — 
DcfecJ  of  the.  languages  of  the  South 
ISea  in  point  of  variety  of  found. — A 
perfeft  language  mujl  befweet  in  the 
found^  as  •well  as  various,  but  not 
too  fweet  of  found. — The  barbarous 
languages    defective   in   this^    being 
too  vocal. — The  'words  mujl  not  be 
too  fhort.  —  The  Barbarous  languages 
go  to  another  extreme. — The  found  of 
a  language  much  raifed  by  the  ufe  of 
diphthongs. — The  Barbarous  langua- 
ges defeclive  in  this.  —  The  difference 
o/Ypirits  in  pronunciation  makes  a)i  a- 
greeablc  variety. — This  the  Barba- 
rous languages  have. — The  quantity 
vffylldblcS)  or  the  rhythm,  makes  a- 
nother   variety. — This  forne   of  the 
Barbarous  languages  have.- — Of  the 
melody  of  language.  —  Some  languages 
of  Savage  nations  have  melody,  q. 

2.  Words  confidercd  -as  flgnificant. — In 
a  language  of  art  there  miijl  be  of 
them  afufficlent  number  to  exprefs  all 
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the  variety  of  things. — Defecl  of  Bar- 
barous  languages  in  this  refpecl. — 
There  mufl  not  be  a  redundancy,  any 
more  than  a  defect  of  'words. — This 
prevented  by  that  art  of  language  we 
call  fle&ion. — In  this  the  Barbarous 
languages  very  defective. — The  -words 
of  the  language  fhould  convey  the 
meaning  fully  and  accurately, — alfo 
•without  obfcurity  or  ambiguity. — In 
both  thefe  articles  Barbarous  langua- 
ges are  defective. — They  fupply  the 
defefl  by  tones  of  the  voice \ — Words, 
that  have  a  connexion  in  their  mean- 
ing, connected  together  in  their  found 
by  derivation  and  competition. — The 
Barbarous  languages  -want  this  art. 
— The  vjant  ofvjordsfupplied  by  me- 
taphors and  other  trops. — /;/  this  the 
Barbarous  languages  are  not  defici- 
ent,— but  mofl  deficient  of  all  infyn- 
tax. — Reafonsfor  this. — All  langua- 
ges fpoken  by  Barbarous  nations  not 
barbarous,  -  -  12 
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3.  Greater  variety  both  of  found  and 
fenfe   in   compojition   than   in  finglc 

•words. — 'The  greater  variety  the 
greater  beauty , — alfo  the  greater  dif- 
fculty. — The  •wonderful  variety  of 
compofition  in  the  learned  languages. 
Of  compofition  in  the  Barbarous  lan- 
guages.*— There  muft  be  more  or  lefs 
of  the  art  of  cowpofition  among  fuch 
Barbarous  nations  as  hold  public  of- 
JemblieSy  am!  therein  make  harangues. 
— AJlory  to  that  purpofe,  20 

4.  din  account  of  the  Greek  language. — 

This   the  mofl  perfect  language  the 

author    knows. — Its    refemblance    to 

the  Sanfcrit  language  of  India. — From 

the  Greek   language  the  author  has 

formed  his  notion  of  what  is  mojl  per- 

feft  in  language. — Of  the  found  of 

the  Greek  language. — More  founds  in 
it  than  *we  can  pronounce. — Vowels 
in  Homer  frequently  gaping  upon  one 
another. — Alfo  rhymes,  both  of  <uer- 
fes  and  of  htmiftics. — The  'words  in 
Greek  neither  too  Jl:>ort  nor  too  long. 
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— The  fhorteft  ivords  are  thofe  that 
occur  the  moftfrequently,fuch  as  Con- 
junctions and  Prepofttious. —  The  ter- 
minations of  the  Greek  'words  moft 
various  and  moft  pleafant  to  the  ear. 
— None  of  their  ivords  terminate  in 
mute  confonants. — Difference  of  fpi- 
rits  in  Greek.— This  fhould  not  be 
confounded  ewith  loud  and  low.- — No 
fuch  diftinclion  betwixt  the  fyllables 
of  the  fame  'word  in  Greek  or  Latin.  24 

5.  Of  the  mufic  of  the  Greek  language. 
— //  confifts,  like  other  mu/tc,  of  me- 
lody and  rhythm. — //  has  melody  in 
fuccejfion,  and  may  be  conjidered  as 
having  mufic  in  parts. — Of  the  dif- 
ference bet'wixt  the  me-lody  of  mufic 
and  that  of  fpeech. — Of  the  rhythm 
of  the  Greek  language ,  and  the  beauty 
it  muji  ha'ue  given  to  their  pronun- 
ciations.— The  mufic  of  language  knoivn 
even  among  fome  Barbarous  nations. 
— The  northern  nations  of  Europe 
probably  got  their  language  from  na- 
tions twho  fpoke  a  mufical  language ; 
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but  not  having  a  genius  for  mufic, 
they  loft  that  fart  of  the  language. — 
The  Greeks  a  mojl  mufical  nation, — 
got  the  elements  of  mufic from  Egypt , 
but  improved  it  very  much. — Of  the 
mujlc  of  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
Aoiv  they  came  to  have  mufic  in  their 
language  accounted  Jor. — Conclufion 
of  what  is  f aid  upon  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language. — NeceJ/ity  of  analy- 
Jing  it,  as  has  been  done,  in  order  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  it.  34 

6.  Of  the  'words  of  the  Greek  language, 
confidered  as  fignificant. — The  art  of 
the  Greek  language  moji  wonderful  in 
this  refpecJ. — Of  the  noun,  and  the 
various  things  denoted  by  its  declen- 
fion. — Of  the  verb,  and  the Jlill  great- 
er variety  of  exprej/ton  by  it. — Of 
the  "words  in  Greek  formed  from  the 
verb — The  Greek  verb,  though  ex- 
prejjing  fo  many  different  things,  not 
incumbered  or  overloaded-  43 

y.  Of  the  compofition  in  Greeks—The  ufe 
of  it  infaving  words,  and  making  the 
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fyjlem  of  the  language  more  perfect* — 
Of  the  variety  of  its  compo/ition  with 
veibsandprepofitions. — O/'derivation 
m  the  Greek  language. — *The  account , 
given  by  the  author^  of  the  Greek  de- 
rivation^ makes  the  language  a  won- 
derful fyjlem  of  art" — The  fame  *was 
the  fyjlem  of  Htmpfterhufius. — Not 
probable  that  both  Hcmpjlerhufius  and 
the  Author JJjould  have  fallen  into  the 
fame  error^  'without  communication 
'with  one  another.- — Other  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  fy ft  em  of  etymology. 
— The  Greek,  according  to  thisj}jlcm^ 
refembles  very  much  the^Sanfcrit  lan- 
guage.— The  language  of  Homer  par- 
ticularly has  a  wonderful  refemblance 
to  that  language.  -  51 

8.  (ycompofition  in  Greek — the  great - 
eft  beauty  of  all — requires  variety  as 
much  as  any  thing  elfe  belonging  to 
language. — The  arrangement  in  Greek 
wonderfully  various, — By  a  proper 
arrangement  the  frnfe  conveyed  more 
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forcibly  than  it  could  be  othertwife.—*~ 
•  'This  compofition^  though  difficult  to 
be  underjlood  at  firjl,  becomes  eafy. — 
It  appeared  Jo  beautiful  to  the  fcho- 
lars  that  jlouri/Jjed  after  the  rejlora- 
tion  of  letters ,  that  they  difdained  to  " 
•write  in  their  vernacular  tongue. — 
OJ  the  many  particles  ufed  in  Greek. 
— 'The  life  of  thefe  particles^  both* 
•with  rejpecl  to  thefenje  and  found. — 
Of  the  'wonderful  beauty  of  the  com- 
p&Jition  of  Dcmofthenes,  'when  pro- 
nounced by  himftif  •  5 

9.  Of  the  Latin  language. — That  lan- 
guage the  oldcft  dialecJ  of  the  Greek 
—  liker  therefore  to  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages.—It  has  tones,  but  not  fo  ac- 
curately marked  as  in  Greek. — Rut 
the  quantity  of  jy liable s  accurate- 
ly obfcr-vcd  in  it. — As  to  fpirits, 
much  f fiver  afpiratds  than  in  Greek. 
— 7'he  Latin  language  defective  in 
the  elemental  founds,  particularly  in 
diphthongs.  —  fbffe  the  Latins  com- 
monly rejolvc. — Examples  of  this.— 
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The  great  eft  difference  of  till  betwixt 
the  found  of  the  two  languages  is,  that 
the  Latins  terminate  jo  many  'words 
in  mute  eonfonants,  the  Greeks  none 
at  all. — The  terminations  of  -orum 
and  -arum,  in  the  Latin  language, 
not  pit af ant.  -  -  71 

1 6.  The  *words  of  the-  Latin  language 
coji/idered  as  fignificant. — In  that  re- 
Jpecl  inferior  to  the  Greek  more  Jlill 
than  in  found — particularly  in  the 
verb. — Examples  of  the  defect  of  the 
Latin  language  in  that  part  offpccch 
- — inferior  even  to  the  Englifh.  •—  De- 
fecfive  a/fa  in  participles.— The  La- 
tins ivant  alfo  the  variety  of  t-n'G  ao- 
t  'ijls  and  i  hi  *eefu  tares. — Dcfc  cl  vue  a  I- 
fo  in  moods—ivanting  alfo  a  voice 
ivhich  the  Greeks  have  in  their  verbs ^  % 
and  a  dual  number  both  in  their  verbs 
and  their  nouns.,— The  Latin  ivants 
&:e  part  of  fpeech  ivhoHy,  viz.  the- 
article, — The  confequcncz  of  this  de- 
Jeci  is  to  nicks  tbc  expreffcn  of  the 
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language   obfcitre   and  ambiguous.— 
Examples  of  this-          ^.\     -  82 

1 1.  Of  Compofttion  in  Latin — not  differ- 
ent in  variety  of  arrangement  from 
the  Greek. — Infome  of  the  Latin  po- 
ets greater  variety  of  arrangement  than 
in  the  Greek,— But  in  the  profe  authors 
a  tedious  famtnefs  in  the  arrangement ', 
by  placing  the  verb  laft  Jo  often   in 
thefentence. — The  want  of  particles* 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  have,  a  great  de- 
fect in  the  Latin  compofition.  94 

52.  fhe  'words  of  the  modern  Greek  the 
fame  for  the  greater  part  ivith   thofe 
of  the  ancient — different  in  the  pro- 
nunciation   and  grammar. — Of   the 
found  of  the  modern  Greek— little  va- 
^    riety  in  it — Five  letters  founded  the 
fame  'way. — No  diphthongs  or  afpi- 
rates — no  melody  or  rhythm,  but  only 
accents,  fuch  as   ours. — 'they  retain 
fome thing  of  the  grammatical  art. — 
fonnfome  cafes  and  tenfes  by  flection 
—have  genders  and  numbers  in  their 
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nouns,  and  perfons  and  number's  in 
their  verbs — but  their  grammar  can* 
not  be  reduced 'to  any  rule. — The  Eng-r 
lijh  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greek 
very  like  to  the  pronunciation  of  (he 
modern  Greek-— has  all  the  faults  that 
pronunciation  can  have — -formerly  it 
iv as  Jl'ill  worfe,  as  they  neglecjed 
the  quantity  *  and  pronounced  the  ac- 
cents as  they  do  the  accents  in  their 
own  language. — A  reformation  may 
be  made  of  the  Englijh  pronunciation 
of  the  Greek)  without  much  difficul- 
ty.— The  advantage  of  the  Scottifh 
pronunciation. — The  corruption  and! 
debafement  of  the  Greek  language 
fhould  be  a  warning  to  other  nations 
to  preferve  their  language,  by  the 
Jludy  of  the  grammatical  art  in  the 
ancient  languages*  97 

13.  Of  the  found  of  the  EngliJJj  lan- 
guage.— //  confijls  chiefly  of  monofyl- 
lables. — The  words  crouded  with  con- 
fonants^  and  many  terminated  'with 
the  ajpirated  t. — This  fault  of  th$ 
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language  aggrated  by  modern  ufe. — - 
No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  Eng- 
lijh  language. — 'The  'words  and/ylla- 
lles,  at  the  Jame  time  pronounced 
rwith  a  great  'variety  of  tones ;  but 
thefe  not  reduced  to  any  rule. — The 
ivonderful  art  of  the  Greek  language 
in  this  refpefl. — Of  accents  in  Eng- 
li/h, — They  give  a  variety  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  language,  and  make  - 
cur  verification  more  'various  and 
beautiful  than  that  of  other  modern 
nations. — The  abufe  of  our  modern  ac- 
cents in  our  modern  ufe  of  them. — - 
Not  to  be  compared^  though  ever  fo 
properly  ufcd,  to  the  rhythm  of  Greek 
and  Latin. — The  words  in  Engli/I} 
confidered  as  fignificant. — In  this  re- 
fpefl)  the  language  2s  ftill  more  infe- 
rior to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  particu- 
larly in  the  verb. — The  time  of  it  not 
exprejfed,  except  by  one  fleilion  of  the 
rword ;  nor  the  numbers  except  in  one 
inftance. — Defective  alfo  in  the  ex- 
prej/ioit  of  perfons. — We  had  once  a 
mood  exprefled  by  the  termination ; 
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but  that  is  norw  loft.  —  Only  two  par- 
ticiples exprejjed  by  termination.—The 
Enghjh  more  defective  ftill  in  voices, 
than  in  tenfes  or  moods.  —  No  middle 
voice.  —  And  no  tenfe,  mood,  or  par- 
ticiple in  the  paflive  voice,  expreffed 
by  fleftion.  —  The  clumfy  circumlocu- 
tions that  ive  are  obliged  to  ufe  to 
fupply  the  defects  of  the  pajfive  voice. 

—  As  to  nouns  in  Englifh  y  they  have  no 
genders  nor  cafes,  and  therefore  may 
be  reckoned  indeclinable  'words.  —  The 
compofttion  alfo  of  'words  very  defec- 
tive in  Englifh  ;   and  alfo  the  etymo- 
logy^ as   it  is  not  an  original  lan- 
guage. -  -  no 

1  4.  Of  Englifh  compofition  of  'words  in 

fentences.  —  The  defect  of  it  compared 

ivith  the  Greek  and  Latin  compofition. 

—  The  twant  of  variety  of  arrange- 
ment in  it.  —  Examples   of  this  from 
Horace  s  ode  to  Pyrrha^  tranflated  by 
Milton.  —  Milton^    in   his  profe  Jlile 
as  'well  as  verfe,  has  all  the  variety 
of  arrangement  that  the  language  'will 
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admit.  — -  'The  prefent  arrangement \ 
like  the  French,  in  •what  is  called  the 
natural  order. — Our  compojition  can- 
not be  fufficiently  diverjtfied,  other- 
•wife  than  by  compojition  in  periods. 
— Milton  s  Latin  Jlile  compofed  of 
very  Jine  periods. — In  his  Englifo 
prqfey  the  language  does  not  permit 
him  to  vary  his  Jlile  fo  much ;  'very 
different,  however,  from  thefafhion- 
able  Jlile  at  prefent. — An  account  of 
that  Jlile. — It  is  oftivo  different  kinds,  1 2§ 

15.  The  French  language  inferior  to 
the  Engli/h  in  found \  having  neither 
accent  nor  quantity. — //  is  a  fault  in 

fpcaking  French  to  mark  any  accent. 
— -They  have  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  their  fyllables. — 
This  makes  their  verification  very 
'  imperfeff,  compared  ivith  the  Eng- 
li/h.— Their  long  verfe  particularly ^ 
tnoft  tirefomely  uniform. — The  French 
Awards  not  fo  much  crouded  ivith  con- 

fonants  as  the  Englifh,  but  wanting 
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a/pirates  too  much.  — The  Grammar  of 
the  French  language  more  complete 
than  of  ours,  having  much  more  flec- 
tion,— but  of  this  they  do  not  avail 
themfelves  in  their  compofition  at  pre- 
fent^y  but  did  fo  formerly ,  particular^ 
ly  in  their  verfe.  *  -  135 

- 
l6.  Of  the  Italian  language. —The  'words 

of  it  long  and  full. — Of  Vowels. — 
Few  of  their  words  terminated  by  Con- 
fonants.~-*-Their  pronunciation  there" 
fore  more  flowing  than  either  that  of 
EngliJJj  or  French. — They  have  ac- 
cents fuch  as  the  Englifh.^-Make 
therefore  poetry  of  blank  verfe.~*—Have 
long  and  faortfyllables,  but  no  diph- 
thongs, except  one. — Their  accents 
not  fo  violent  as  thofe  in  Evglifa, — 
do  not  obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the 
other  f) 'liable 's. — //  is  a  language  bet- 
ter for  mufic  than  any  other  noiv 
known. — The  'words  not  lojl  in  their 
mufic. — It  is  more  reconcilable  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  language,  than  the  mn- 
c 
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ftc  even  of  the  Greek  Tragedy. — The 
grammar  of  their  language  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  Knglifh,  par- 
ticularly in  their  verbs ;  but  no  de- 
clenJiGn  of  nouns. — This  appears  to  be 
the  mojl  artificial  part  of  language , — 
one  part  of  fpeech  it  has  more  than 
the  Latin,  viz.  the  Article,  —  has 
greater  variety  in  its  accents,  and 
therefore  in  its  poetry,  than  the  Eng- 
liffj. —  Some  objcrvations  upon  lan- 
guage in  general,  arifmgfrom  the  1- 
talian  language. — The  tone  of  differ- 
ent languages  dijlincl  from  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letters  or  words. — 
Very  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  a  fo- 
reigner, -  144 

ij.  From  the  comparifon  of  languages 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are 
much  fuperior  to  the  modern.- — Theje 
are  barbarous  in  the  proper  finjc  of 
the  'word. — The  author,  in  this  in- 

.    quiry,  hzs  followed  the  ancient  me- 
thod of  invrftig  at  ing  things. — The  ad~ 
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vantage  to  be  got  from  the  comparifon 
of  different  languages. — ImpoJJiblethat 
a  man,  who  underjlands  only  one  lan- 
guage, can  know  either  its  excellen- 
cies or  deft  els. —Not  having  the  fame 
materials  as  the  ancients,  it  is  im- 
poj/ib'e  iv e  can  compofe  fo  well. — All 
we  can  do,  is  to  give  a^s  much  vari- 
ety as  poffible  to  our  ftde.  —  This  is  to 
be  done  chiefly  by  compofition  in  pe- 
riods.-—Numbers  in  our  frofe,  not  to 
be  affecled. — This  the  fault  of  fome 
modern  Englifh  writers. — Of  the  de- 
generacy oj  all  languages,  the  origi- 
nals of  which  iv i'  kno'w. — The  dege- 
neracy moji  remarkable  of  the  Greek 
language. — "The  degeneracy  of  the 
F.nglifh  language  in  modern  times* 

o     V  o         o 

both  in  found  and  fignification  of  the 

i<  •  o  rds . — Ex  amp  le  of  I  h  is  tajl. — Rea- 
jon  why  the  author  has  injijltd  jh 
wucb  upon  ibc  ibuad  cf  -tb:  langua- 
ges he  has  compared, — Written  lan- 
guage not  ipokciij  r,iny  be  called  a 
dead  language,  whereas  what  isfpo- 

'*O         **'^.'i       "O      * 
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generacy  of  language  and  other  necef- 
fary  arts  of  life,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  otherivife  than  by  a  degeneracy  of 
the  people- — The  'want  of  an  ear  and 
'voice  for  mufic,  makes  the  northern 
nations  incapable  of  pronouncing  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  did. — Of  the  great  dif- 
fculty  of  the  invention  of  language, 
both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  form. — - 
The  matter  of  language  not  furnijh^ 
ed,  as  that  of  other  arts,  by  Nature, 
but  by  man  himfelf. — Of  the  defect  of 
the  pronunciation  even  of  vo'wels,  in 
fundry  nations. — The  form  of  lan- 
guage ft  ill  more  difficult  than  the  ma- 
terial part  of  it. — Wonderful  inven- 
tions for  exprej/ing  the  infnity  of 
things,  by  a  limited  number  of 'words. 
— Language  of  Jo  difficult  invention, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  invented 
ly  men,  ivithout  fupernatural  ojflift- 
ance ;  but,  being  invented,  it  might 
be  cultivated  and  improved  'without 
fuch  ajjiflance. — Even  for  this  certain 
things  neceffary  'which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  age, — The  practice  of 
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language,  after  it  is  invented^  differ- 
rent  from  the  practice  of  other  arts,    159 
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I.  Public  fpeaking  an  art — alfo  private 
converfation. — Writing  an  art  like- 
•wife. — The  befl  orations  could  not 
pleafe^  if  they  •were  not  jirfl  'well 
'written. — The  art  of  'writing  differ- 
ent;,  according  to  the  different  fub- 
jecJs- — In  'writing  upon  certain  fci~ 
cnces,  fitch  as  mathematics^  no  art  of 
jlile  is  required. — Of  the  nature  of 
that  ftudy->  and  hotw  much  it  engroffes 
a  man->  189 
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3.  Writ  ing  t  being  an  art,  muft  be  el- 
ther  invented  or  learned. — Was  not 
invented  among  the  northern  nations, 
any  more  than  any  other  liberal  art. 
— Muft  be  learned  from  the  Greeks, 
as  rwell  as  Jlatuary  and  painting* — 
Good  •writing  more  difficult  than  ei- 
ther of  thefe  arts. — The  comparifon  of 
them  'with  the  'writing  art,  both  as 
to  the  Jubjeft  and  the  materials. — 
The  bejl  models  of  the  •writing  art 

Jlill  extant  197 

$.  Variety  the  great  beauty  of  f.ile,  as 
•well  as  of  language* — Of  the  variety 
of  Jingle  ivords. — Thtre  may  be  too 
great  variety  of  thefe. — Examples  of 
authors  •who  exceed  in  that  rway,fuch 
as  Plato,  Cicero^  and  Lord  Shaftef- 
bury. — Demofthenes  a  model  in  that 
refpecl,  as  'well  as  in  others  i—a!fo 
Horace. — The  rule  to  be  followed  in 
this  matter,  -  -  205 

4.  Of  the  compofition  of  •words. — Of  the 
variety,  ivhich  the  rhythms  and  ac- 
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cents  of  the  Greek  language  gave  to 
their  pronunciation. — Thq/e  were  a 
beauty   of  their  profe,  as  'well  as  of 
their  verfe  compofttion. — No  melody 
or   rhythm    in  the  pronunciation  of 
Englijh. — We   have  only   what  twc 
£#// accents.  —  Thefe  meafure  our  verfe 
but  not  our  profe. — The  French  have 
neither    quantity    nor   accent. — The 
Italians  have  accents. — The  modem 
Greeks  have  accents  fuch  as  ours." — 
We  ivant  one  of  the  greateft  beauties 
of  ancient  compojition,  variety  of  ar- 
rangement of  •words. — Not  eafy  tofet 
bounds  to  that  variety  in  the  ancient 
languages. — That  arrangement  not  Jo 
artificial  in  their  converfation^  and  in 
their  laws  and  decrees  ;  very  artifi- 
cial in  their  poetry. — Examples    of 
this  from  Horace's  odes. — Not  fo  much 
of  it  in  hisfatires  and  epiftles. — Vir- 
giFs  verification  diftingui/hed  in  this 
'way ; — too  much  of  it  in  him  \ — lefs 
of  it  in  Homer •,  except  in  his  families. 
—Ofthefgure  Hyperbaton,  and  of 
the  difficulty  oj  dejmiug  it. — Oftk: 
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Jingularity  of  the  Latin  arrangement 
of  'words ',  concluding  the  fentence  fo 
often  'with  the  verb: — Difference  in 
this  refpefl  betwixt  the  Greek  and 
Latin  compofition. — The  only  way  of 
varying  the  jiile  of  modern  languages 
is  by  compofition  in  periods.' — Thofe 
who  do  not  think  periods  beautiful,  do 
not  know  'what  beauty  is. — The  dip* 
advantages  of  compofmg  injhortfen- 
fences: — Weakens  the  comprehsnfion 
of  the  hearers  or  readers: — Makes 
them  unable  tofpeak  or  readfuch  com- 
pofttion. — The  tajle  and  the  facility 
of  compofmg  in  that  way,  only  to  be 
acquired  by  the  jludy  of  the  ancient 
authors-)  particularly  Demofthenes. — »• 
A  great  orator  in  England  formed  by 
reciting  his  orations.  -  211 

5.  The  beauty  of  the  Greek  compofition 
perceived  even  by  the  people. — Of 
the  difference  betwixt  a  learned  and 
an  unlearned  judge \  in  the  matter  of 
oratory  and  of  popular  •writing. — The 
art  of  compofition  beft  learned  from 
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Diony futs  the  Halicarnaflian  ; — he 
divides  the  art  into  two  branches, 
the  choice  of  the  words,  and  the  join- 
ing them  properly  together. — This  loft, 
the  mojl  difficult  of  the  tivo, — Two 
things  required  to  make  fine  compofi- 
tivn,  that  it  fhould  be  pleafant,  and 
that  it  Jloould  be  ,  beautiful — Thefe 
muft  depend  upon  the  elements  offpeech 
properly  joined  together. — Of  the  lei- 
ters,  the  fyllabtes,  arid  the  words  in 
Greek, — Of  the  changes  which  their 
orators  made  upon  their  words.  —  'The 
compofition  of  words  into  periods,  of 

great    'variety    and    beauty Four 

things  required  to  make  fine  compofi- 
iion,  melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and 
iv  hat  is  f mi  able  or  proper  to  the  fitb- 
jefl.—Ofthe  melody  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.— Different  tones  upon  different 
words  in  other  languages  as  'well  as 
the  Greek^  but  not  regulated  by  art.  , 
• — Of  the  rhythm  in  Greek. — Shown 
that  there  is  a  rhythm  in  the  profs  as 
as  the  <verfe. — A  difference  of 
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rhythms  failed  to  different  Jliles  in 
profe. —  Of  the  difference  bet*wixt  the 
rhythm  of  verfc  and  of  profe. — The 
mind  much  affeffed  by  rhythm  as  "well 
as  by  other  kinds  of  motion. — The 
greatej}  excellence  of  profe  is  to  refem- 
ble  verfe,  and  of  verfe  to  refemble 
profe.— This  explained — Profe  refem- 
blts  verfe  by  rhythm, — but  h  muji 
not  be  the  rhythm  of  verfe. — Exam- 
ples given  in  the  Greek  Lyric  poetry, 
of  rhythms  that  do  not  appear  to  be 
regular  or  meafured. — Examples  of 
fuch  rhythms  in  Demojlhenes. — That 
there  are  fuch  rhythms  in  profe,  at- 
tejlcd  by  Arijiotlz  as  well  as  by  the 
Halicarnajjlan . —  Of  poetry  in  Engliffj 
in  'which  the  verfe  is  concealed. — Of 
profe  in  Evglifh  rejembhng  *v£rjs. — 
Ho'w  verfe  is  made  to  refemblz  projc. 
— Examples  of  this  /rom  Homer  and 
from  MiUon. — Of  variety  in  the  profe 
Jlile. — That  absolutely  neceffiiry  to 
make  it  pleafant.  —  There  inujl  be  a 
variety  not  only  in  the  •words,  but  of 
the  rhythms  and  the  melody. — Lit- 
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tie  variety  at  prefent  in  our  EnglifJy 
profe. — Milton  imitates  the  ancients 
in  this  as  in  other  things — Opinions 
of  certain  critics  in  the  days  of  the 
HalicarnaJJian^  that  Demofthenes  did 
not  labour  his  'words  jo  much  as  the 
Halic,arnaffian  fuppofts. — Anjkver  to 
this  objection. — The  'writing  of  nu- 
merous profe,  though  difficult  at 
frft,  becomes  eafy  by  praclice. — Ex- 
amples of  this  from  other  arts. — The 
art  of  Jine  Jpeaking.and  ivriting  more 
difficult  than  the  other  arts; — re- 
quires greater  labour  to  exctll  in  it. — 
A  great  memory  mcejjarity  required 
in  an  ancient  orator. — An  art  of  me- 
mory among  themy  unkno'wn  in  modern 
times. — The  nature  of  this  art.  —  If 
the  moderns  excel!  or  equal  the  an- 
cients in  oratory,  it  rnuji  be  byfuperi- 
onty  of  genius, — Commendation  of  the 
Halicarnajjian  s  'writings.  -  246 

6.  In  judging  of 'what  is  proper  in  ivri- 
//?.%••,  thefubjeci  only  to  be  conftdered. 
—Stile,  divided  according  to  thefub- 
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jecJ,  is  of  fix  kinds , —  i.  Epiftolary 
ftilc,  fhould  be  concife^  and  'without 
any  thing  like  compqfition  in  periods. 
—The  ancients  excelled  in  that  kind 
of  'writing  as  •well  as  in  every  other. 
- — 2.  Dialogue  writing, — That  no- 
thing elfe  but  converfation  'written^ 
— Of  the  Jlile  of  converfation^ — ferw 
ex  cell  in  it. — Bodily  qualities  necef- 
faryfor  that  excellence. — Some  Jo  de- 
fcient  in  thefe,  that  it  is  impojjible 
they  can  converfe  agreeably.—  Speak- 
ing and  moving  diftinguijh  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  more  than  any  thing 
elfe. — Both  Jludied  more  in  France 
than  in  Britain. — Defects  of  pronun- 
ciation in  private  conversation  may  be 
corrected. — Of  the  fault  of  too  fajl 
fpeaking, — Of  the  contrary  extreme. 
—Of  fpeakivg  too  JIo'w  and  'with  an 
affecled  gravity. — Of  too  Jlrong  em- 
'phafis  in  fpeaking. — Too  much  Jludy 
tofpeak  'well  muji  not  be  fhovon  in 
private  convcrfaiion. — Provincialand 
profeffional  dialefls  to  be  avoided. — 
Ye rjls  well  repeated^  an  ornament  of, 
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conversation. — Of  politenefs  in  con- 
verfation ; — four  things  required  in 
order  to  be  polite ,  289 

6.  Dialogue  writing  is  converfation  up- 
on the  Jubjeft  of  fame  art  orfcience. — 
Not  a  mere  catechifm^  but  of  the  poe- 
tic kind)  having  a  fable  'with  cha- 
raclers  and  manners ; — not  therefore 
real  converfation^  fuch  as  the  Socra- 
tic  conver fat  ions  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon. — Plato  the  great  dialogift  of  an- 
tiquity.— His  dialogues  fitlions  even 
as  to  the  matter. — Some  of  them  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  poetry  ; — but  he 
does  not  fucceed  'when  he  delivers 
whole  fyft ems  of  fcience  in  that  ivay. 
-. — Ariftotle } s  manner  in  fuch  'works 
much  better. — The  Jlile  of  dialogue 
fhould  bejimple. — Plato  s  ftile  not  fo 
in  fome  of  his  dialogues. — A  poetical 
arrangement  of  the-  'words  affected  by 
him.  —  Cicero  the  next  great  dialogift 
of  antiquity ; — his  manner  quite  dif- 
ferent from  Plato's : — Wherein  thai 
difference  cotifjls. — His  Jlile  alfo  very 
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different  from  Plato's  ; — great  varie- 
ty of  matter  in  'his  philofophical  dia- 
logues.— The  fed   of  philofophy,    to 
•which  he  twas  addicted,  furnifhed 
arguments  upon  both  fides  of  a  que- 
Jlion<> — They  are  full  aljo  of  examples 
from  both   Greek  and  Roman  hiflory. 

— The  rhetoric  of  them  better  than 

, '  ^ 

of  his  orations, — his  dialogues  on  the 
fubjeft  of  eloquence,  and  in  general 
his  writings  upon  eloquence,  the  beft 
part  of  his  'works. — Eloquence  the  de- 
light andjludy  of  his  life ; — philofo- 
phy  he  only  applied  to  •when  he  could 
do  nothing  better. — Nothing  therefore 
new  or  excellent  in  his  philofophical 
'works ; — but  his  rhetorical,  admirable 
of  the  kind. — Only  t'wo  rhetorical  dia- 
logues ; — of  thefe  the  one  De  Oratore, 
the  bejl  thing  that  ever  Cicero  'wrote ; 
— it  is  perfect  of  the  kind,  having 
both  fable  and  characters : — The  per- 
fonages  in  this  dialogue ; — not  all  the 
fame  the  fecond  day  that  they  twere 
the  frft\ — The  difference  accounted 
for: — The  time  and  place  of  the 
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logues  marked : — The  endurance  of  it 
alfo : — That  more  confident  •with  pro- 
bability',  than  the  length  of  fome  of 
Plato's  deputations : — //  is  divided 
into  tivo  days. — 'The  difputation  of 
the  Jirft  contained  in  Cicero  s  firft 
book*— Thefubjett  of  that  difputation. 
—  Thefecond  day  s  difputation  divi- 
ded into  t'wo  converfations- ;  the  one 
in  the  forenoon,  the  other  in  the  af- 
ternoon.— The  forenoon  s  converfation 
contained  in  the  fecond  book. — Anto- 
nius  the  /peaker  there,  •who  goes  thro 
all  the  JubjecJ  matter : — The  narra- 
tion is  agreeably  diverfified  by  one  of 
the  perfonages  explaining  that  part  of 
eloquence,  which  confifts  in  p  leaf  an- 
try  and  facet  loufnefs. — The  third  con- 
verjation  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fe- 
cond day. —  This  contained  in  Cicero's 
third  book. — Thefcene  of  it  changed. 
Craflus  the  chief  f peaker  there,  *who 
explains  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech. 
— The  exordium  of  this  third  book 
'very  fine,  and  'very  pathetical,  gi- 
ving an  account  of  the  calamities, 
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'which  after  that  befel  the  common- 
wealth^  and  in  ivhich  moft  of  the 
fpeakers  in  that  dialogue  peri/hed. — 
Of  the  grand  idea  of  an  orator  ivhich 
Craffus  had. — //  comprehends,  accord- 
ing to  him>  the  knowledge  of  arts 
and  fciences. — In  ancient  times,  the 
knowledge  of  things  and  'words  rwas 
not  divided.— This  divifwn  firft  made 
in  the  Jchools  of  philofophers. — An* 
fwer  to  the  objection  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  learn  fo  many  things. — A 
paufe  after  this  in  the  conDerfation^ 
•which  is  interrupted  by  Cotta  putting 
Craffus  in  mind  of  the  province  he 
had  undertaken,  ivhich  uuas  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  of  an  oration,  as 
Antonius  had  done  thj  matter ; — Crqf- 
fus  accordingly  explains  thr  ornaments 
of /ingle  iv ords ;-— of  iv ords  in  compo- 
fition ; — of  rhythms ; — of  ivhat  is  de- 
cent and  proper;  and,  laftly,  of  pro- 
nunciation and  accent. — Cicero  con- 
cludes the  dialogue,  ivith  a  compli- 
ment to  his  friend  Hortenfius  from  the 
mouth  of  Cra/fus.—Of  the  decorum 
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obferved  in  this  loft  day's  converfa- 
tion  'with  refpecl  to  thoje  •who  fpeak. 
— The  fpeech  of  Craffus  the  moft  la- 
boured part  of  the  dialogue. — Cicero 
there  gives  his  orwn  idea  of  the  per- 
fecJ  orator. — That  idea  a  true  idea ; 
— 'without  that  univerfal  knowledge^ 
an  orator  cannot  be  rich  in  the  orna- 
ments cf  fpeech,  nor  have  that  eleva- 
tion of  toind  necejjary  for  a  great 
fpeaker. — He  cannot  befuch  afpeaker 
as  Pericles. — The  dialogue  upon  the 
iv  hole  the  fneji  part  of  Cicero's  works  * 
— Of  bis  treatife  De  Senedute, —  not 
a  dialogue,  but  a  mqfl  phafant  little 
compojition. — A  travjlation  of  it  into 
Greek  by  Theodorus  Gaza. — Another 
little  treatife  of  Cicero  upon  Friend- 
fhip.— That  comes  nearer  dialogue 
than  the  former. — Some  general  ob- 
fervations  upon  Cicero  s  dialogues. ->— 
Cicero  more  happy  in  the  choice  of 
the  perfonages  of  his  dialogues  than 
Plato. — Alfo  much  greater  politenefs 
in  Cicero's  dialogues  than  in  Plato's. 
e 
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— The  befl  fchool  of  politenefs  to  be 
found)  is  in  Cicero's  dialogues, — Ci- 
cero's dedication  of  his  'works  to  fome 
fricndt  much   to   be  approved  of. — 
Thofe  dedications  Jhovj^  that  he  had 
a  heart  capable  of  friendjhip. — The 
advantages  of  philofophy^  friendjhip^ 
and  the  fociety  of  fuch  men  as  he  li- 
ved ivitb  in  thofe  days,  and  in  thtfe,  304 

...£ 

8.  Of  Lord  Shaft efburf  s  dialogue ',  en- 
titled The  Moralifts  ; — this  a  com- 
plete dramatical  piece  in  all  its  parts; 
— better   div'ided  as   to   fime,    than 
fome  dialogues  of  Plato. — Of  the  dif- 
ferent  characters    in    it. — The  frjl 
day  s  converfation  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  •what  is  principal  in  the  piece, 
viz.   the   converfion    of  a  fceptic  to 
theifni' — The  ftcond  day* s  converfa- 
tion  is  divided  into  four  parts : — The 
frjl  is  of  Philocles  with  Theocles  in 
the  morning^  alone  ; — the  fscond  at 
dinner,  ivhen   t^wo   ncvj    characters 
are  introduced  \ — The  third  is  in  the 
^  ivhen  Theories,  in  a  long  dif- 
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courfe,  demon/Irate^   the  exigence  of 
God  from  his  ivorks. — Here  the  ca- 
taftrophe  of  the  pi  tee  begins. — The 
fequel  of  this  converfation   contains 
xonfeqnences  from  <what  had  been  be- 
fore dernonftrated, — The  fourth  con- 
verfation of  thefecond  day  is  upon  the 
fubjecJ  of  miracles  and  prodigies. — 
This    converfation   agreeably  varied 
with  re/peel  to  the  fpeakers  as  well 
^s  thefubjecl. — Of  the  third  da fs  con- 
verfation oj  Philocles  ivith  Theocles 
alone — The  fcene  the  fame  as  where 
they  met  thefrfl  day. — Of  the  Rhap- 
fodics  of  Theocles  in  this  coU'verfatwn^ 
and  the  Jlih  of  them ; — not  incredible 
to   thoje  fwho  have  beard  the  Italian 
rhapfodijls. — Subjeci  of  the  firft  rhap- 
fody   is  an  invocation  ^Divinity; — - 
of  the   fccond,  a  ckfcription  oj  that 
vivifying  poiver,  ivhich  pervades  all 
Nature; — the  third  has  for  its  Jitb- 
je£i  the  elements  and  minerals  •  —  the 
fourth  contains   a  defcription  oj   the. 
different  countries  of  the  eartbt  and 
the  various  appearances  of  Nature  in 
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them. —Betwixt  fame  of  the  Rhap- 
fodies,  a  great  deal  of  cool  reafoning 
and  dialogue  in  the  Socratic  ivay  of 
quejlion  and  an  fiver  is  interfperfed. — 
Conclufion  of  the  •work  fuitable  to  the 
main  defign  of  it; — contains •,  imo,  An 
account  of  Beauty r,  and  the  federal 
kinds  of  it  ; — -Jloo'ws  that  all  beauty 
is  refol'vable  into  the  Supreme  Beauty 
of  the  Firft  Being.— Beauty  produces, 
admiration,  and  admiration  enthufiafm. 
- — Of  the  federal  kinds  of  enthufiafm* 
Ihe  fenfe  of  beauty  fhoivn  to  be  innate 
in  man,  and  not  acquired. — 2dot  The 
conclufion  alfo  fljoivs  the  necejfity  of 
philofophifing ;  and  that,  in  facly  e- 
<uery  man  does  philofophife  more  or 
lefs. — Obfcr'vations  upon  this  dialogue: 
— The  Jablc  of  it  excellent^  ivith 
greater  variety  than  in  Cicero  s  dia- 
logue De  Oratore  .- — The  ftilefuch  as 
might  be  expetled  from  a  man  like 
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PREFACE. 


IHere  prefent  to  the  public  the  fourth 
volume  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PRO- 
GRESS OF  LANGUAGE;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
complim  my  plan,  I  have  promifed  a  fifth. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  this  and 
the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  and 
indeed  in  all  that  I  have  written,  whether 
upon  the  fubject  of  Language  or  Philofo- 
phy,  I  have  made  much  ufe  of  that  great 
art,  the  greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Cicero  fays, 
by  which  we  are  taught  ran  unwerfam  in 
partes  tribuere>  latent  em  definiendo  expli- 
care.  If  therefore  the  reader  be  a  man, 
who  has  never  applied  to  any  art  orfcience, 
or,  if  he  think  that  he  has  genius  and 
natural  parts  fufficient  to  comprehend  a- 
ny  art  or  fcience  without  fuch  accurate 
definitions  and  minute  divifions,  he  needs 
not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  read  this 
work,  or  any  other  that  I  have  publilhed, 
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or  fhall  publifli ;  for  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
ancient  philofophy  I  have  got  fo  much  in- 
to the  habit  of  treating  every  thing  as 
a  fcience,  or  fyftem,  that  I  can  think, 
fpeak,  or  write,  of  no  fubjecT:  of  art  or  fci- 
ence but  in  that  way.  He  may  therefore 
amufe  himfelf  by  reading  compilements  of 
ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  collections  of 
facts  of  natural  hiftory,  or  fome  things 
upon  the  fubjecls  of  art  or  fcience,  under 
the  modeft  name  of  Effays  ;  in  which  the 
authors  think  themfelves  confined  to  no 
order  or  method,  but  fet  down  at  a  ven- 
ture fome  loofe  thoughts  that  occur  to 
them  upon  the  fubject. 

Another  thing  the  reader  will  obferve, 
that  I  extol  the  ancient  languages  and  li- 
terature above  the  modern  ;  and  maintain, 
that  the  works  of  the  ancients  muft  be  our 
ftandard  in  the  writing  art,  as  well  as 
in  fculpture,  painting,  and  architecture. 
Whoever  therefore  thinks  that 


Venlmus  ad  fummum  fortunae y 


which,  as  Horace  tells  us,  was  the  cafe  of 
the  Romans  under  Auguilus  Caefar,  and 
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that  we  have  attained  to  the  perfection  of 
all  arts*,  him  I  would  like  wife  advife  not  to 
read  this  work  :  For  there  are  things  in  it 
which  may  ftumble  him  in  his  opinion  of 
the  excellency  of  this  age;  and,  as  every 
man  partakes  more  or  lefs  of  the  glory  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  may 
perhaps  think  that  he  has  a  large  (hare  of 
it,  this  work  muft  have  a  tendency  to  leflen 
himin.his  own  opinion,  which  I  mould  be 
forry  for;  for,  as  1  have  faid  elfewhere  f , 
though  I  defire  the  praiie  of  very  few,  I 
would  not  willingly  give  offence  to  any. 
He  may  therefore  take  the  word  of  the 
reviewers,  and  believe  the  work  to  be  of 
no  value  . 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  vanity  of  this  age, 
Ant.  Metaph.  Vol.  lii.  p.  107. 

f  Preface  to  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  15. 

j.  There  is  one  of  thefe  writers,  who,  in  the  review 
of  the  fecond  volume,  as  I  remember,  of  this  work, 
after  finding  a  great  many  particular  faults  with  the 
work,  concludes  with  faying,  that  he  knows  very  well 
the  author  will  have  no  regard  to  his  cenfures,  tho'  he 
thinks  it  a  duty  he  owes.to  the  public  to  let  them  know 
that  the  work  is  of  no  value.  This,  I  take,  as  a  great 
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It  may  appear  furprifing>  that  an  author, 
who  publifhes  a  work,  fhould  not  defire 
as  many  readers  as  poflible,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fhould  advife  fome  perfons  not  to 
read  it.  But,  I  do  not  write  for  profit ; 
and  as  to  reputation,  I  defire  the  applaufe 
of  none  but  men  of  fenfe,  knowledge, 
and  good  tafte ;  for,  I  think,  I  am  pretty 
free  of  that  difeafe,  which  Mr  Pope  calls 
the  itch  of  vulgar  praife.  Excepting  there- 
fore thofe  few  I  have  named,  (for  they 
muft  be  few  in  every  nation),  I  value  the 
praife  of  the  reft  of  mankind  as  little  as 
their  cenfure :  And,  if  I  had  my  choice*  I 
•would  not  wifh  to  be  praifed  by  them,  but  ra- 
ther cenfured  ;  as  people  very  feldom  praife 
thofe  whom  they  do  not  think  like  to 
themfelves.  Though  I  print  therefore,  it 
is  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  publifhing, 
as  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  and  di- 
gefting  what  I  have  had  lying  by  me  for 
many  years  in  loofe  meets,  which  would 
have  been  loft  even  to  myfelf,  if  I  had  not 

compliment ;  and,  if  I  knew  who  the  reviewer  was, 
I  would  give  him  more  than  I  would  have  given  him, 
if  I  had  hired  him  to  praife  the  work. 
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employed  a  printer  to  give  me  them  in  a 
fair  character  and  good  order  *,  and  with 
fuch  corrections  and  additions,  as  upon  a 
fecond  reading  occur  to  me.  I  have,  how- 
ever, alfo  made  copies  for  the  ufe-  of  my 
friends ;  and,  if  others  can  be  benefited 
by  my  works,  there  are  copies  alfo  for 
them. 

There  is  one  other  thing  in  this  volume, 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  ;  and  that  is  the  abufes  which 
I  have  obferved  are  creeping  into  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  "|\  It  is,  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  the  beft  modern  language,  at  leaft 
that  I  know  ;  and,  particularly,  there  is 
fome  of  our  poetry  without  the  jingle  of 
rhyme,  or  in  blank  verfe,  as  we  call  it, 
which  does  more  honour  to  modern  times 
than  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  know.  What- 
ever, therefore,  we  have  loft,  or  may  fur- 
ther lofe,  I  would  have  us  preferve,  if  pof- 


*  See  the  Preface  to  Vol.  iii.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  79. 
and  80. 

f  See  upon  the  fubject  of  the  Englifli  language, 
book  i.  chap.  13.  and  14. 
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fible,  our  language ;  for,  as  all  arts  and 
fciences  began  with  language,  fo  the  cor- 
ruption of  language  muft  neceflarily  be  at- 
tended with  a  degeneracy  in  thefe.  In 
the  Greek  nation  we  have  a  fad  example 
of  a  people,  who  fpoke  the  fined  language 
that  ever  exifted,  and  excelled  mankind  in 
arts  *,  lofing  with  their  language  all  thofe 
arts,  and  returning  to  a  ftatc  of  barbarity, 
much  worfe  than  the  firft  barbarity,  from 
which  by  arts  and  civility  they  were  re- 
claimed. For  Savages  are  ftrong  of  body 
and  mind,  and  therefore  are  capable  of 
the  higheft  cultivation,  and  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  the  creatures  of  God  and  Nature ; 
whereas,  thofe,  who  have  degenerated  in- 
to a  ftate  of  barbarity  from  a  ftate  of  ci- 
vility and  refined  manners,  are  in  a  ftate 
altogether  unnatural,  being  fo  worn  out 
by  indolence  and  luxury,  vice  and  dif- 
eafe,  that  they  have  not  in  them  the  ma- 
terials, out  of  which  the  human  ar lifts  of 
ancient  times  made  men ;  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  example,  nor  will  there  ever 


*  See  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  modern  Greek  language, 
chap.  12. 
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be,  of  any  nation,  fuch  as  the  Greek,  re- 
covering its  ancient  fplendor. 

There  are,  I  know,  who  will  think  what 
I  have  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
upon  thefubjectof  the  elements  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  I  mean  letters  and  fyllables,  tri- 
fling and  frivolous,  But  for  my  part,  the 
more  I  ftudy  language,  the  more  I  admire 
the  art  of  it  *,  which  cannot  be  underftood, 
unlefs  we  know  its  elements  and  princi- 
ples. It  appears  to  the  philofopher  the 
moft  wonderful  of  all  arts;  nor  does  he 
think  it  the  lefs  wonderful,  but  rather  more 
fo,  for  being  the  art  of  moft  common  ufe. 
One  of  the  nobleft  ftudies  of  man  is  the 
hiftory  and  philofophy  of  man.  Now,  I  hold 
it  to  be  impoflible  to  know  perfectly  what 
man  is,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  that 
art,  the  foundation  of  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal life,  and  of  all  other  arts  and  fciences, 
without  which,  man  muft  have  remained  in 
the  brute  ftate,  in  which  we  know  fome 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  art, 
p.  4<p, —  j82.  and  following. 
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men  were  in  ancient  times,  and  fome  arc 
ftill  to  be  found.  It  is  chiefly  by  means 
of  language  that  man  is  fo  far  recovered 
from  his  fallen  ftate,  as  to  be  an  intellec- 
tual creature,  not  only  capable  of  intellect, 
but  in  the  actual  pofleflion  of  it ;  for,  that 
man  is  fallen  from  a  higher  ftate,  I  hold 
to  be  a  truth  of  philofophy,  as  well  as  of 
religion,  and  will  mew  it  to  be  fo,  if  I 
{hall  live  to  finifh  the  great  work  I  have 
begun,  THE  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSO- 
PHY OF  MAN. 


OF     THE 


ORIGIN    AND    PROGRESS 


O    F 


LANGUAGE. 

V   O   L.     IV.         BOOK     I. 

Of  the  different  Excellencies  and  jDe- 
fefis  of  different  L  anguages . 

INTRODUCTION. 

AS  there  can  be  no  work  of  art  per- 
fed,  of  which  the  materials  are  not 
of  the  belt   kind,  and  language  being  the 
materials   whereof  ftyle    is   compofed,    it 
may  not  be  an   improper  fupplement  ro 
VOL.  IV.  A 
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what  I  have  written  on  the  fubject  of  Stile, 
to  prefent  to  the  reader  a  comparative 
view  of  fome  languages,  both  antient  and 
modern,  in  point  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, from  whence  he  will  be  able  to 
jildge  in  what  language,  and  for  what  rea- 
fons,  the  befiV  compofition,  both  in  fpeaking 
and  writfng,  may  be  made.  He  will  alfo 
perceive  how  far  in  the  rude  and  more  im- 
perfect languages  the  compofition  may  be 
improved  by  Imitation  of  languages  more 
perfect. 

Before  I  fpeak  of  particular  languages,  I 
will  lay  down  the  general  and  abftract 
principles  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
excellency  of  language,  and  then  I  will  ap- 
ply thefe  principles  to  fome  particular  lan- 
guages. • 

Language  being  the  expreffionof  the  ideas 
of  the  human  mind  by  articulate  founds 
or  words,  it  will  be  fully  confidered  un- 
der two  general  heads,  the  found  of  thefe 
words,  and  the  fenfe  of  them  ;  or,  to  ex- 
prefs  it  in  philofophical  language,  the  ma- 
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terial  and  the  formal  part  *.    I  will  begin 
with  the  firft. 


*  See  this  philofophical  divifion  of  language  ex- 
plained in  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  page.  8.  fecond  edi- 
tion, and  Vol.  ii.  p.  23. 


^   •-» 
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CHAP.        I. 

«W. 
No.  beauty  in  any  art  'without  variety.—-* 

There  mujl,  therefore,   in  a  perfect  lan- 
guage, be  a  great  variety  of  founds. — The 
variety  of  the  found  in  the  termination 
particularly  to  be  attended  to.- — Defecl  of 
the  antient  Per/tan  language  in  this  re- 
fpccl.—DefecJ  of  the  languages  of  the 
South  Sea  in  point  of  variety  of  found.— *- A 
perfect  language  mujl  be  fweet   in  the 
found,  as  'well  as  various,  but  not  too 
fweet  of  found. — The  barbarous  languages 
defective  in  this,  being  too  vocal, — The 
voords  mufl  not  be  toofhort. — The  Bar- 
'barous  languages  go  to  another  extreme. 
— The  found  of  a  language  much  raij'ed 
by  the  ufe  of  diphthongs . — The  Barbarous 
languages  defective  in  this.  —  The  differ- 
ence  of  fpirits  in  pronunciation  makes  an 
agreeable  variety. — -This  the  Barbarous 
languages  have. — The  quantity  of fy  liable  s, 
or  the  rhythm,  makes  another  variety* — 
Thisfome  of  the  Barbarous  languages  have. 
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— Of  the  melody  of  language. — Some  lan- 
guages of  Savage  nations  have  melody. 

S  there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  art 
without  variety,  (for  art  is  a  fyftem, 
and  there  can  be  no  fyftem  without  varie- 
ty, as  well  as  order  and  regularity),  the  firft 
thing  I  require  to  make  a  language  beauti- 
ful is,  that  it  fhould  have  a  variety  of  arti- 
culate founds  *.  Without  variety  to  a 
certain  degree,  it  would  not  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  expreffing  all  our  conceptions 
even  in  the  narrowed  fphere  of  life  ;  but  I 
require  further,  that  a  perfect  language 
fhould  have  all  the  variety  of  founds  that 
the  human  mouth  can,  with  any  degree  of 
eafe  and  without  grimace  or  diftortion, 
utter  ;  and,  particularly,  there  fliould  be  a 
great  variety  in  the  termination  of  the 
words  ;  that  being  the  part  of  the  word 
which  in  pronunciation  affects  the  ear 
moft.  And  I  think  there  could  not  well 
be  a  greater  defect  in  the  found  of  a  lan- 
guage than  what  Herodotus  obferves  of 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  four  things  required 
to  make  a  perfect  language,  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work, 
p.  6. 
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the  Perfian,  that  it  terminated  all  its  words 
with  the  fame  letter,  S  *.  It  would,!  think, 
have  been  a  great  defeat,  if  the  letter  S 
had  been  of  the  moft  pleafant  found : 
Whereas,  the  Halicarnaflian  fays  of  it,  that 
its  found  is  more  brutal  than  human  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  antients  ufed  it  very 
fparingly.  And  he  fays  there  were  whole 
odes  compofed  without  one  S  in  themf. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reafon  that  it  is 
thrown  out  in  many  Greek  words,  when 
the  analogy  requires  that  it  fhould  be 

there. 

\ 

The  want  of  this  variety  is  feen  in  al- 
moft  all  the  Barbarous  languages,  which 
are  very  defective,  particularly  in  confo- 
nants  ;  (for,  as  to  the  five  vowels,  it  ap- 
pears that  all  languages  have  them  £). 
The  Barbarous  languages  of  North  A- 
merica  have  neither  the  V  confonant  nor 
the  F.  The  Huron  language  wants  all 

*  Lib.  i:  Cap.  139. 

•j-    Tli£i  <rvv6i<rius'    Se£l.   J4' 

$  Vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  502.  of  the  fecond  edi- 
tion, where  I  think  I  have  given  a  good  reafon  why 
the  firil  languages  fpoken  by  men  are  fo  vocal. 
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the  labial  confonants  * ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  all  thofe  languages  of  North 
America  are  much  more  vocal  than  more 
perfect  languages,  and  have  words  con- 
confifting  wholly  of  vowels  f.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  South  Sea  are  in  the  fame ' 
cafe.  To  fupply  this  defect  of  articula- 
tion, fuch  languages  are  forced,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  their  words  from  one  ano- 
ther, to  repeat  the  fame  letters  and  fylla- 
bles,  fometimes  more  than  once  in  the 
fame  words  J. 

The  fecond  thing  I  require  is,  that  the 
found  of  the  language  fhould  be  fweet  and 
pleafant  to  the  ear.  But  here  again  that  great 
beauty  of  all  the  works  of  art,  I  mean  vari- 
ety, muftnotbe  forgot.  For,  as  in  the  fineft 
mufic  there  muft  be  difcords,  fo  in  the  moft 
perfect  languages  there  muft  be  fome  harfh 
founds  ;  but  thefe  may  be  fo  mixed  with 
fweet  and  foft  founds,  that  the  founcl 
of  the  language  fhall  be  upon  the  whole 
fweet,  but  not  of  a  fweetnefs  that  is  lufci- 
QUS  or  cloying,  but  with  fuch  a  mixture  of 

*  Ibid.  p.  560. 

f  Ibid.  p.  506.  and  following. 

J  Ibid.  p.  501. — 508. 
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auftere  and  rough  founds,  as  to  make  it 
manly  and  forcible,  as  well  as  pleafant.  In 
this  point  alfo  the  Barbarous  languages  are 
defective,  for  they  are  much  too  vocal 
for  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  having  a 
great  many  vowels  in  their  words,  and  of- 
ten, as  I  have  obferved,  repeating  the  fame 
vowels,  and  wanting  almoft  altogether  the 
afpirated  confonants.- 

3/20, 1  require  that  the  words  fhould  not 
be  too  fhort,  but,  for  the  greater  part  by 
far,  words  of  feveral  fyllables.  For  a  lan- 
guage all  of  monofyllables,  fuch  as  the 
Chinefe,  or  with  very  many  monofyllables, 
fuch  as  ours,  can  never  have  a  fwect  or 
pleafant  flow,  as  there  muft  necerTarily  be 
a  flop,  more  or  lefs,  betwixt  every  two 
words.  Here  the  Barbarous  languages  go 
to  another  extreme,  for  the  words  of  them 
are  unmeafureably  long,  for  a  reafon  1 
have  given  elfewhere  *;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  I  believe  the  want  of  an  arti- 
culation fuffkiently  varied  may  have  obli- 
ged them  to  lengthen  their  words,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another. 

"f  Vol.  i.  p.  500.  fecond  edition. 
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4/0.  In  order  to  fwell  and  raife  the  found 
of  the  language,  vowels,  that  will  coalefce 
together  in  the  fame  found,  ought  to  be 
joined  and  enunciated  together,  producing 
what  we  call  diphthongs,  which  I  think 
may  not  be  improperly  compared  to  what 
the  antients  called  fymphony  and  we  call 
harmony,  that  is,  mufic  in  parts,  in  which, 
by  the  mixture  of  the  grave  and  acute 
joined  properly  together,  the  note  is 
fwelled,  and  made  much  more  pleafant 
to  the  ear.  Thefe  double  founds  may 
be  alfo  fometimes  feparated  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, which  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety.  And  confonants  may  be  alfo  join- 
ed together,  and  feparated  fornetimes  for 
the  fame  reafon.  In  this  point,  the  Bar- 
barous languages  are  as  defective  as  they 
are  exceffive  in  the  other. 

5/0,  Some  vowels  and  fyllables  mould  be 
uttered  with  the  breath  thickened  or  con- 
denfed,  while  others  are  pronounced  more 
fmoothly,  and  with  lefs  force.  This  makes 
the  difference  of  what  is  called  the  twojpi- 
rits ;  the  one  being  afpirated  or  thicken- 
ed, as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  other  fof~ 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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tened  or  fmoothed  *.  This  is  carefully  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  loud  or  IQIU  in  pro-r 
nouncing  letters  or  fyllables.  Many,  in-f 
deed  I  believe  all  the  barbarous  languages, 
have  this  variety  of  fpirjts, 

6/0,  Some  of  the  vowels  and  fyHables 
which  they  form  ihould  be  pronounced 
{hort,  others  long.  This  is  a  moft  na- 
tural, as  well  as  mpft  agreeable  variety, 
and  is  what  is  called  the  ryt^m  of  lan- 
guage, being  a  certain  ratio  which  the  ear 
perceives  betwixt  fhort  and  long  founds. 
This  too  is  very  well  known  in  fqme  of 
the  barbarous  languages  f . 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word  afpirated  does 
not  properly  exprefs  what  the  Greeks  call  law*  ;  for 
it  feems  to  denote  that  the  found  is  made  rough  or 
harih  ;  whereas  it  is  only  enunciated  with  morq 
breath  :  And  the  Greek  grammarians  have  h,een  fo 
accurate,  as  to  obferve  that  there  is  a  middle  clafs  of 
gonfonants  betwixt  the  &*r«5  and  the  3/t^ot  or  tenuesy 
which  are  enunciated  with  a  breath  not  fo  much  thic- 
kened or  condenfed  as  when  \ve  pronounce  the  £*?•«?, 
pf  not  fo  flender  or  gentle  as  that  with  which  ths 
^<Ae<  are  enunciated.  See  Vol.  ii  p.  234.  235. 

•j-  See  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  p.  509.  fecund  edition. 
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Ldftly,    In    a   perfect    language,   there 
fnould  be  melody  as  well  as  rhythm  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  fyllables  fhould  be  varied  and 
diftinguifhed  froni  one  another  by  certain 
mufical  tones,  with  which  they  are  pro- 
nounced.    Of  this  I  have  treated  fully  ift 
the  Second  Volume  of  this  Work  *.  I  fhall 
only  add  here,  that,  though  I  believe  there 
was  melody  originally  in  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  languages,  it  is  loll  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean^  but  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the 
Barbarous    languages    fpoken   by   certain 
tribes  of  Savages  in  North  America,   as  I 
was  well  informed  by  a  gentleman  who 
was    long    there  ;    and    the  Chinefe,  by 
giving  different   tones   to  the  fame    mo- 
nofyllable,  make   it  fignify  feven  or 
different  things. 

This  is  all  the  variety  I  can  conceive  iri 
the  founds  of  fmgle  words.  What  further 
variety  may  be  produced  in  their  found  by 
competition  will  be  afterwards  obferved, 


*  Book  ii.  ehap.  4. 
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CHAP.        IL 

Words  confidered  as  Jlgnifcant. — In  a  lan- 
guage of  art  there  mujl  be  of  them  a  fuf- 

fcient  number  to  exprefs  all  the  variety  of 
things.-^— Def eel  of  Barbarous  languages 
in  this  refpecl. — There  mujl  not  be  a  re- 
dundancy,  any  more  than  a  defecl  of 'words, 
—  This  prevented  by  that  art  of  lamruaqe 
•we  call  fledion. — In  this  the  Barbarous 
languages  very  defective. — The  -words  of 
the  language  fhould  convey  the  meaning 

fully  and  accurately — alfo  without  ob/cu- 
rity  or  ambiguity. — In  both  theje  articles 
Barbarous  languages  are  defeclive. — 
They  fupply  the  defecl  by  tones  of  the 
•voice. — Words,  that  have  a  connexion 
in  their  meaning,  connected  together  in 
their  founa  by  derivation  ^w^compofition. 

.  — The  Barbarous  languages  want  this 
art. — The  <Wii.it  of  'words  f up  plied  by 
metaphors  and  other  tropes.  —  In  this  the 
Barbarous  languages  are  not  deficient  > — 
but  mojl  deficient  of  all  in  fyntax. — Re  a- 
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fans  for  this. — All  languages  fpoken  by 
barbarous  nations  are  not  barbarous. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  words  as  figni- 
ficant,    firft  confidering   them   fmgle, 
and  then  in  competition. 

As  to  Tingle  words,  there  muft  be  fo 
many  of  them  as  to  exprt  fs  all  the  variety 
of  things  ;  and,  as  things  ire  divided  into 
certain  claries,  fo  are  words.  The  diyifion 
of  things  was  made  by  the  amient  philo- 
fophers  into  certain  clafles,  called  Catego- 
ries, which  I  hold  to  be  the  ground-  work 
of  grammar,  as  well  as  of  logic  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  divifion  of  words,  which 
we  call  the  parts  of  fpeech,  takes  in  all  the 
categories  ;  the  firft  part  of  fpeech,  or  the 
Noun,  anfwering  to  the  firft  Category, 
Subftance  ;  and  the  other  parts  of  fpeech  to 
the  feveral  Accidents  of  things  compre- 
hended under  the  other  Categories. 

In  this  manner,  fubftances,  and  all  their 
feveral  qualities,  are  exprefled,  and  in  fhort 
all  the  variety  of  things.  How  def"  Aive 
the  barbarous  languages  are  in  this  i 
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I  have  (hown  in  the  Firft  Volume  of  this 
Work  *. 


As  a  perfect  language  muft  be  full 
and  complete  in   words  fignificant,  fo  it 
muft  not  be  redundant,  nor  exprefs  by  fe- 
veral  words  what  can  be  exprefled  by  one 
with  fome  variations  made  upon  it.     For 
example,   if  certain  accidents,   or  relations 
of  words  to  one  another,  can  be  exprefled 
by  a  change  made  upon  the  word,  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  and  a  defedt  in  the  lan- 
guage,   if    a    new  word   was   employed 
to  exprefs  that  accident  or  relation.    The 
change    made    upon  the  word   for    that 
purpofe  is  what  we  call  fleftion  or  inflec- 
tion ;  by  which  the  cafes  of  nouns,  and 
tenfes    of     verbs,     are     formed.       But, 
as  fome  words,   by  their  nature,   do  not 
admit    of  fuch  variation,   hence   comes  a 
a  diftin&ion  of  great  importance  in  lan- 
guage,  into  words   declinable    and  inde- 
clinable.    In  flection,  the  barbarous  lan- 

*  Book  iii.  Chap.  9.  where  I  have  obferved,  that 
there  are  fome  of  them  which  have  not  any  adjeftive, 
nor  any  word  denoting  a  quality  abftrafted  Ifrom  the 
fubjeft.  See  alfo  page  534.  of  the  fame  Volume, 
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guages  are  more  defective  than  in  any 
thing  elfe,  few  of  them  having  any  thing 
like  cafes  or  tenfes ;  fo  that  their  words 
are  all,  or  by  far  the  greater  part,  inde- 
clinable *.  And  this  too  muft  produce  a 
difagreeable  famenefs  in  the  found  of  thofe 
languages ;  as,  en  the  contrary,  nothing 
varies  the  found  of  a  language  more  than 
the  different  terminations,  and  different 
lengths  of  the  words,  which  flexion  pro- 
duces. 

3^/0,  In   a  language  of  art  the  words* 

fhould  exprefs   every  circumftance  of  the 

thing,    and   convey    the   meaning  to  the 

hearer  as  fully  and  accurately  as  poflible. 

But,  4^0,  There  fhould  be  no  obfcurity 
or  ambiguity  in  the  words,  otherwife  the 
principal  end  of  language  cannot  be  an- 
fwered,  which  is  to  convey  the  meaning 
to  the  hearer.  In  both  thefe  laft  articles 
the  barbarous  languages  are  very  deficient, 

*  See  Vol.  i.  Book  iii.  Chap.  9.  of  this  Work,, 
P.  532.  fecond  edition. 
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and  they  fupply  the  defect,  as  we  are  told, 
by  accents,  or  tone&  of  the  voice  *,  and  no 
dou  t  by  geftures,  or  action  of  the  body.  . 

5/0,  The  variety  of  things  being  fo 
great,  thatt,  if  there  were  words  entirely 
unconnected  with  one  another  to  exprefs 
every  particular  thing,  the  language  would 
be  too  bulky  and  cumberfome,  and  too  great 
a  load  upon  the  memory  ;  therefore  the  ai> 
tificers  of  language  have  contrived  a  way 
of  connecting  words  fignifying  things  that 
have  a  connection,  by  the  means  of  what 
is  called  derivation  and  compofition  :  So 
that  fome  words  are  radical,  fome  deriva- 
tive ;  fome  words  are  fimple,  and  others 
compounded.  In  this  too,  the  languages 
barbarous,  that  is,  without  art,  are  re- 
markably deficient ;  for  they  exprefs  things 
having  the  neareft  connection  by  words 
quite  different  f. 

And,  laflly^  as,  even  with  derivation  and 
compofition,  words  are  wanted  to  exprefs 
many  things,  this  neceffity  has  introduced 

*  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  p.  1:35.  ^econc^  edition. 
|  Ibidem. 
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the  ufe  of  metaphors  and  other  tropes, 
which  I  am  perfuaded  were  at  firft  ufed 
from  neceffity  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  till  later 
times  that  they  came  to  be  ufed  as  an  or- 
nament of  difcourfe. — In  this  figurative 
ftyle  the  barbarous  languages  abound  ex- 
ceedingly, more  from  want  of  proper 
words  than  for  the  fake  of  ornament. 

Although  a  language  were  ever  fo  com- 
plete in  its  words,  yet,  if  thofe  words  are 
not  properly  put  together,  they  will  ex- 
prefs  no  meaning.  This  part  of  the  gram- 
matical art  is  called  jyntax ;  and  it  is  the 
completion  of  the  art  of  language.  In 
this  the  barbarous  languages  are  remark- 
ably defective  ;  for  it  is  performed  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  genders,  numbers,  and 
cafes,  all  which  the  barbarous  languages 
want,  and  alfo  by  conjunctions  and  prepo- 
fitions,  two  parts  of  fpeech  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  thofe  languages  *. 

But,  when  I  fpeak  of  barbarous  lan- 
guages, I  muft  not  be  underltood  to  mean 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  cf/yitay, 
Vol.  ii.  Book  iii.  Chap.  i. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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all  the  languages  fpoken  by  nations  we 
call  barbarous :  For  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
nations  that  fpeak  languages  of  very  great 
art,  fuch  as  that  fpoken  by  the  Garanl  in 
the  country  of  Paraguay,  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  another,  of  greater  aft  ftill,  fpoken 
in  that  great  country,  in  the  fame  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  known  by  the 
name  of  Patagonia.  The  Gothic  too, 
(which,  as  we  ufe  the  word,  mould  denote 
a  language  Altogether  barbarous),  was  a 
language  of  much  greater  art  than  any  of 
its  defcendanls,  fuch  as  the  German,  Swe- 
difh,  or  Englifh.  Even  the  languages  of" 
Lapland  and  Greenland  are  in  fome  re- 
fpeds  more  artificial  languages  than  any 
fpoken  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 
And  the  language  of  the  Algonkins,  in 
North  America,  is,  in  fome  things,  even 
too  artificial.  Of  all  thefe  languages  'I 
have  given  a  particular  account  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  work  *,  where  I  have 
faid,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  poflible  that 
thole  nations,  fo  little  advanced  in  other 
arts  of  life,  fhould  have  invented  fuch 

*  Vol.  i.  Book  iii.  Chap.  10.  of  this  Work. 
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•  i  • 

artificial   languages,    but  they  muft  have 

learned  them  by  intercourfe  with  fome  o- 
ther  nations  more  civilized  :  For  that  there 
have  been  ftrange  migrations  and  mixtures 
of  people  on  this  earth,  is  a  fa<5t  that  can- 
not be  doubted  of  by  thofe  who  have  ftu- 
died  the  hiftory  of  man  *, 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  546.  of  this  Work,  where  I  mention 
a  very  fenfible  obfervation  of  Herodotus,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  a  colony  of  Medes  being  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Scythia. 
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Greater  'variety  loth  of  found  andfenfe  in 
competition  than  in  fmgle  words. —  The 
.greater  'variety  the  greater  beauty — aljo 
the  greater  difficulty. — -The  'wonderful 
variety  of  compofttion  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages.— Of  compofttion  in  the  barbarous 
languages. — There  mujl  be  more  or  lefs  of 
the  art  of  compofttion  among  fuch  barba- 
rous nations  as  hold  public  ajjemblies^  and 
therein  make  harangues. — Ajlory  to  that 
purpofe., 


Icome  now  to  fpeak  of  words  in  com- 
pofition,  where  there  muft  of  neceflity 
be  much  greater  variety,  both  of  found  and 
fenfe,  than  of  fingle  words.  And,  where 
there  is  the  greateft  variety,  if  there  be  art 
and  fyftem  at  the  fame  time,  there  alfo  the 
greateft  beauty  muft  be.  Thus,  an  heroic 
poem,  fuch  as  the  Iliad  or  OdyfTey,  is  a 


• 
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much  finer  thing  than  a  tragedy,  becaufe 
it  is  a  whole,  as  well  as  a  tragedy,  but  of 
much  greater  extent  and  variety,  and  con- 
taining many  peripeteias,  and  furprifing 
changes  of  fortune;  whereas  tragedy  has 
but  one.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tra- 
gedy is  a  much  finer  thing  than  an  epi- 
gram. And,  accordingly,  the  mafters  of 
the  writing  art  tell  us,  that,  as  ftile  confifts 
of  two  things,  the  choice  of  words,  and 
the  competition  of  them,  there  is  much 
greater  difficulty,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the 
latter,  than  in  the  former. 

In  compofition,  there  is  indeed  a  won- 
derful variety.  For,  IJTZO,  in  languages  of 
art,  which  have  cafes,  tenfes,  genders,  and 
numbers,  there  is  a  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, to  which  it  is  difficult  to  fet  bounds — 
Then  there  is  the  fyntax,  or  conftrudion 
of  the  words,  either  plain  and  fimple,  or 
figured — Then  the  figures  of  the  fenfe, 
that  is,  rhetorical  figures,  by  which  the 
fenfe  is  exprefled  in  fome  uncommon  way, 
are  fo  many  in  number,,  that  they  cannot 
be  numbered  * — Then  there  is  the  com- 

*  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  107. 
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pofition  of  periods,  and  the  divifion  of  thefe 
into  members,  more  or  fewer,  and  varioufly 
connected  together,  and  differing  in  the 
fenfeas  well  as  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  words 
— And,/£/?/x,in  the  moft  perfect  language, 
there  is  a  variety  of  rhythm  and  melody, 
•which  makes  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of 
their  compofition  *. 

What  beauty  of  compofition  there  is  in 
the  barbarous  languages,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 
But,  among  fuch  nations  as  are  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  life,  as  to  hold  aflem- 
blies,  and  deliberate  about  public  affairs,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  their  fpeeches,  there 
muft  be  more  or  lefs  of  compofition.  I 
have  heard  a  ftory  of  an  Indian  orator, 
who,  at  a  congrefs  or  talk,  as  they  call  it, 
with  the  then  Britifh  governour  of  Flori- 
da, Commodore  Johnfton,  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  interpreter,  who  flop- 
ped him,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  Gover- 
nour what  he  faid,  at  laft  loft  patience ; 
and,  fays  he,  '  I  can  bear  this  no  longer  : 
'  My  difcourfe,  cut  thus  into  pieces,  can 

*  Vol.  ii.  Book  iii.  Chap.  7. 
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*  have  no  more  effect  than  the  water  could 
'  have  upon  that  great  beaft   of  yours,' 
pointing  to  a  faw-mill  at  fome  diftance, 

*  if  it  were  to  fall  upon  it  drop  £>y  drop.' 
Now  this  orator  muft  have  had  as  per- 
fect an  idea  ofthejlumen  orationis,  and  the 
effects  it  produces,  as  a  Cicero  or  Demo- 
fthenes. 
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CHAP.        IV. 


An  account  of  the  Greek  language. — This 
the  mojl    perfect    language  the  author 
knows. — Its  refemblance  to  the  Sanfcrit 
language  of  India. — from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage the  author  has  formed  his  notion  of 
twhat  is  mofl  perfect  in  language. — Of 
the  found  of  the  Greek  language. — More 
founds  in  it  than  ive  can  pronounce. — 
Vorwels  in  Homer  frequently  gaping  upon 
one  another. — Alfo  rhymess  both  of  <uer- 
fes  and  ofhemi/lics. — The  ivords  in  Greek 
neither  too  /Joort  nor  too  long. — The  fljort- 
eft  words  are  thofe  that  occur  the  mojl 
frequently  ^fuch  as  Conjunctions  and  Pre- 
pofitions. — The  terminations  of  the  Greek 
twords  mojl  various  and  mojl  pleafant  to 
the  ear. — None  of  their  'words  terminate 
in  mute  confonants. — Difference  of  fpirits 
in  Greek. — This  foould  not  be  confounded 
•with  loud  and  low.— Nofuch  dijlinclion 
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betwixt  the  fv  liable  5  of  the  fame  'word  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 


THESE  are  my  obfervations  upon 
languages  in  general,  as  well  thofe 
of  art  as  the  barbarous.  I  proceed  now  to 
apply  thefe  obfervations  to  particular  lan- 
guages of  art,  or  which  are  reputed  fuch. 
And  I  will  begin  with  the  Greek,  the  lan- 
guage the  moft  perfect  that  I  know,  or,  I 
believe,  that  is  known  ;  though,  from 
what  we  hear  of  the  Indian  S,infcrit  lan- 
guage, we  have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is 
likewife  a  language  of  wonderful  art,  and 
we  are  fure  that,  in  fome  refpedts,  it  re- 
fembles  very  much  the  Greek,  particularly 
in  the  verbs,  of  which  the  Sanfcrit  has  a 
clafs  that  are  conjugated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  verbs  in  -*- pi  in  Greek  *. 

This  curious  fait  is  averred  by  a  gentleman  from 
India,  whom  I  know,  Mr  Bra%,  who  has  written  a 
grammar  of  the  Bengallefe  language,  which  he  fays  is 
a  dialect  of  the  Sanfcrit,  as  well  as  the  other  languages 
fpoken  in  India.  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  lan- 
guage, in  Vol.  ii.  p.  530. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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When  I  come  to  apply  my  general  ob- 
fervations  to  the  Greek,  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  perceive  that  I  have  formed  my 
idea  of  a  perfect  language  upon  the  Greek. 
Other  men,  of  greater  genius  and  more 
teamed  in  philofophy,  may,  from  theory 
and  fpeculation  merely,  form  the  idea  of 
what  is  moft  perfect  in  language,  and  then 
apply  that  idea  to  any  particular  language 
they  may  think  proper  to  ftudy  :  But,  for 
my  part,  I  begin  where  thofe  gentlemen 
end,  arid  not  only  in  language,  but  in  eve- 
ry thing  belonging  to  art  or  nature,  I  form 
my  fyftem  from  facts  and  obfervations  ; 
and,  as  to  language  in  particular,  I  am 
fure  that,  without  diligently  ftudying  the 
Greek,  I  ihould  never  have  had  any  no- 
tion of  what  is  moft  perfect  in  this  great- 
eft  and  moft  ufeful  art  among  men. 

To  begin  with  the  found  of  the  Greek, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  all  thofe  things  1 
have  required  to  make  a  language  per- 
fect in  that  refpect.  For,  in  \\icjirft  place, 
it  has  all  the  founds  that  the  human  mouth 
can  utter,  or  ear  hear,  with  any  pleafure. 
And  I  am  perfuaded  it  has  a  greater  yari- 
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etythan  we  can  pronounce  ;  for,  befides  the 
vowels  which  it  afpirates,a'ndtheconfonants 
6  and  <p,  it  has  an  afpirated  x.  or  ^>,  which, 
when  prefixed  to  a  vowel,  we  cannot  diftin- 
guim  from  the  vowel  afpirated.  Thus  we 
cannot  diftinguifh  in  our  pronunciation  be- 
twixt the  firft  fyllables  of  the  two  words 
*a/u.a  and  ^ct«.ar.  Then  there  is  the  ^olid 
digarnmay  which  I  am  perfuaded  was  ufed  by 
Homer,  tho'  not  marked,  I  believe,  in  any 
manufcript  of  him,  any  more  than  in  the 
printed  editions.  It  had  a  found  diftincl: 
either  fronl  the  Greek  <p,  or  the  Latin/*} 
and  therefore  Claudius  invented  a  new 
character  to  mark  it*.  What  is  called 
the  proper  diphthongs,  which  raife  and 
fwell  the  found  of  the  language  fo  much, 
we  can  pronounce  ;  but  the  improper  diph- 
thongs, fuch  as  «,,  jj,  w,  though  we  are  fure 


*  It  was  one  of  the  three  new  letters  invented  by 
this  Emperor.  See  Suetonius,  in  his  Life,  Cap.  41. 
and  the  notae  variorum  on  the  pafTage.  It  is  ftill  to  be 
feen  in  antient  infcriptions,  and  is  ufed,  in  fome 
words,  in  place  of  the  V  confonant,  which  fhows  that 
it  muft  have  had  a  found  different  from  that  confo- 
nant, as  well  as  from  the  confonant  F.  See  what  3. 
have  further  faid  of  the  Digamma,  Vol.  ;i.  p.  240, 
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they   were    not   fimple  founds  but   fome 
way  compounded,  we  cannot  pronounce. 

In  fo  great  a  variety  of  founds,  there 
mud  be  fome  very  harfh,  fuch  as  the  afpi- 
rated  confonants  ^  and  6  ;  but  they  are  fo 
mixed  with  others  more  fweet  and  plea- 
fant,  that  the  found  is  neither  too  foft  and 
effeminate,  nor  too  rough  and  auftere,  but 
an  admirable  compofition  of  both.  In  fome 
words,  they  join  the  two  rough  founds, 
I  mentioned,  together,  as  in  the  word 
oL^ofjLon  and  ^pi^(p9g<5  :  In  which  laft  the  @ 
and  6  are  joined  together,  and  the  confo- 
nant  jc*  prefixed  ;  which  I  think  does  very 
well  by  way  of  variety.  And,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  they  fometimes  do  as  the  barbarous 
languages  do  very  frequently,  join  vowels 
together,  not  as  diphthongs,  but  in  differ- 
ent fyllables,  and  not  only  different  vow- 
els, but  the  fame  vowel,  as  in  that  famous 
line  of  Homer,  which,  ii  is  laid,  deterred 
Plato  from  writing  verfes, 


And  there  is  nothing  inore  common  in  Ho- 
mei,  and  nothing  more  beautiful  in  point  of 
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found  than  the  — Oio.  And,  in  general,  in 
Homer,  and  in  all  the  Ionic  writers,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  gaping  of  vowels  upon  oneano- 
iher,both  in  the  fame  and  in  different  words. 
This,  I  think,  if  there  be  not  too  much  of 
it,  fwells  the  found  of  the  language,  and, 
I  muft  own,  pleafes  me,  though  it  offend- 
ed the  delicate  ears  of  later  times  :  And, 
particularly  Ifocrates  has,  with  what  I 
would  call  a  fophiftical  nicety,  moft  care- 
fully avoided  it.  In  Homer,  too,  there  are 
like  endings,  both  of  verfes  and  of  he- 
miftics,  which  I  think  a  beauty  alfo,  (and  fo 
they  are  reckoned  by  the  antient  critics), 
if  they  be  not  too  frequent,  which  they 
are  not  in  Horner  ;  for  he  only  ufes  them 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  adorn  his  diction, 
as  in  his  fimilies,  which  are  the  moft  orna- 
mented part  of  his  poem ;  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber that  he  ever  ufes  them  in  his  narrative 
or  fpeeches  *. 

*  Homer  has  followed  Ariftotle's  rules,  as  in  other 
things,  fo  in  ftile,  which  he  fays  ought  only  to  be  la- 
boured, and  much  ornamenteJ,  *»  r<ns  «gy««j  ftt^t<nrt 
that  is,  in  fuch  parts  of  the  poem  where  there  is  nei- 
ther reafoning,  character,  or  fent;ments,  to  be  expref- 
fed  ;  and  he  might  have  added,  where  there  is  no  nar- 
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The  words  in  Greek  are  neither  too 
long,  like  the  words  in  the  barbarous  lan- 
guages, nor  too  fhort,  like  the  words  of 
ibme  modern  languages,  by  which  the 
flow  of  the  language  is  much  interrupted, 
(there  being  neceffarily,  as  I  have  obfervedj 
a  flop  more  or  lefs  betwixt  the  words,  fo 
that  the  fpeech  muft  be  full  of  breaks),  but 
of  a  moderate  length,  with  the  variety  of 
fome  longer  and  fome  fhorter.  And  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  monofyllables,  of 
very  fhort  words,  are  almoft  all  words  that 
occur  very  frequently,  fuch  as  prepofi- 
tions,  conjunctions,  and  the  article  ;  thefe, 
if  they  were  long  words,  occurring  fo  of- 
ten, would  make  the  difcourfe  cumber- 
fome  and  tedious. 

The  terminations  of  the  words  in  Greek 
are  as  various  as  poffible  confiftently  with 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  being  very  differ- 
ent, not  only  in  different  words,  but  in  the 
fame  word,  by  the  variation  of  genders, 

rative ;  for,  as  by  narrative  the  bnfinefs  of  the  poem  is 
carried  on,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  «gy«j,  that  is,  a  part 
where  the  action  ftands  full,  as  it  does  in  the  Jfimilics. 
See  Arift.  Poetic.  Cap.  24.  infn'e. 
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numbers,  cafes,  and  tenies  *.  Many  words 
they  conclude  with  a  diphthong?  fuch  as 
a<,  01,  ei  ov  ;  which  makes  the  pronunciation 
of  fuch  words  go  off  with  a  found  that 
both  pleafes  and  fills  the  ear,  the  termina- 
tion being,  as  I  have  obferved,  the  moft 
ftriking  part  of  the  found  of  a  word.  But 
they  end  no  words  with  a  mute  confonant, 
fuch  as  ]8,  TT,  <T,  which  make  a  harfh  and 
abrupt  conclufion  f  :  Much  lefs  do  they 
conclude  with  an  afpirated  confonant,  fuch 
as  8,  with  which  fo  many  words  in  Englifh, 
conclude,  but  which  we  fhould  think  in- 
fufferably  harm,  and  fhould  fay  with  the 
French,  that  it  faded  our  ears,  if  we  were 
not  fo  muclvaccuftomed  to  it  J* 

*  Antient  Metaph.  Vol.  iii.  p.  220.  where  I  have 
fhown,  that,  from  the  lame  Greek  verb,  there  may  be 
formed  tenfes  and  participles  of  different  terminations 
to  the  number  of  two  thoufand, 

f  This  is  obferved  by  Ariftotle,  in  his  P<j<tf*Y.r,Cap.2i, 
where  he  obferves  alfo  that  they  terminated  no  noun 
with  a  fiiort  vowel ;  the  reafon  of  which  feems  to  have 
been,  that  the  voice  could  not  reft  upon  a  fhort  vowel, 
as  on  a  proper  bails,  and  therefore  the  word  could  not 
be  concluded  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  pleafe  and  fill  the  ear. 

$  The  Greeks  have  but  one  little  word  ending  in 
the  mute  K}  viz.  e«  -,  but,  when  a  vowel  follows,  they 
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That  the  Greeks  might  have  all  the  va- 
riety poffible  in   the   found  of  their  lan- 
guage, they  obferved  that  certain  fyllables 
were  enunciated  with  a  breath  much  thick- 
er, and  more  condenfed,   as  it  were,  than 
others  ;  and  hence  the   diftindion  of  the 
two  fpirits  *,  which,  as  1  have  obferved,  we 
muft  not  confound  with  the  diftindion  of 
loud   and   low,    in   the   fyllables    of  our 
words ;  a  diftindion  which  I  am  perfuaded 
was  unknown   both   to    the   Greeks  and 
Latins,  who   pronounced  all  the  fyllables 
of  the  words  upon  a  level,  as  the  French 
pronounce  their  corrupt  dialed  of  the  La- 
tin.    And   my   reafon  for  thinking  fo  is, 
that,  if  there  had  been  accents,  fuch  as  are 
in  our  language   and  fome  other    modern 

make  it  end  in  «r,  ufing  E|  inftead  of  tx  :  And,  as 
the  word  is  fo  ufed  in  Latin,  I  am  perfuaded  it  was  ori- 
ginally only  ufed  in  Greek  in  that  way.  But,  after- 
wards, where  a  confonant  followed,  they  threw  out  the 
fy  for  the  fake  of  the  better  found,  as  they  frequently 
did  on  other  occaiions. 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjedl  of  Spirits t 
Vol.  ii.  p.  34.  where  I  have  fhown  that  the  nice 
Greek  ear  perceived  a  third  or  middle  found  betwixt 
the  tennis  and  the  afpirated. 
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languages,  making  fo  great  a  variety  in  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  it  is  impoffible  to 
fuppofe  that  the  antient  grammarians 
would  not  have  taken  notice  of  it. 


I  will  fay  no  more  here  upon  the  arti- 
culation of  the  Greek  language,  but  will 
refer  the  reader,  who  may  deiire  to  know 
more  of  this  fubjec~t,  to  a  diflertation 
which  I  have  written  upon  the  found  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  annexed  to  the 
Second  Volume  of  this  Work  ;  where  he 
will  obferve  how  the  Greeks  have  con- 
trived to  fweeten  and  vary  the  found  of 
their  language,  bv  adding,  taking  away, 
changing,  or  tranfpofmg  of  letters. 


VOL.  IV.  E 
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c  ii  A  P.      v. 


tif  the  mufic  of  the  Greek  language. —  It 
confifts,  like  other  mufic,  of  melody  and 
'rhythm. — It  has  melody  infuccejjlon,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  having  mufic  in 
parts.  —  Of  the  difference  betivixt  the 
melody  of  muflc  and  that  of  fpeech. — Of 
the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
the  beauty  it  mujl  have  given  to  their 
pronunciations — •'The  m ufic  of  language 
knoivn  even  among  fame  barbarous  na- 
tions — The  'northern  nations  of  Europe 
probably  got  their  language  from  nations 
•who  /poke  a  mufical  language  ;  but  not 
having  a  genius  for  mufic,  they  loft  that 
part  of  the  language. — The  Greeks  a  mojl 
mufical  nation — got  the  elements  of  niufic 
from  Egypt,  but  improved  it  very  much. 
—Of  the  muflc  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America — hoiv  they  came  to  have  mufic 
in  their  language  accounted  for.— Conclu- 
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Jton  of  twhat  is  f aid  upon  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language.— Necejpty  of  analyfmg 
*Y,  as  has  been  done,  in  order  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  it. 

I  come  flow  to  fpeak  of  the  mufic  of  the 
Greek  language,   for  hitherto   I   have 
only  confidered  its  articulate  founds.   This 
mufic,  like  every  other  mufic,  is  a  compo- 
fition  of  melody  and  rhythm. 

Melody  confifts  of  acute  and  grave 
founds,  either  in  fucceffion,  or  joined  to- 
gether. The  melody  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  the  melody  of  fucceffion;  for, 
when  the  acute  accent  is  put  upon  any 
fyllable  of  a  word,  and  the  reft  are  found- 
ed grave,  then  is  there  that  melody.  But, 
befides  this,  the  acute  and  grave  are  often 
both  put  upon  the  fame  fyllable,  which  is 
what  is  called  the  circumflex  accent.  Then 
the  melody  of  the  Greek  language  may  be 
confidered  of  the  other  kind,  that  is,  a 
combination  of  the  acute  and  grave  joined 
together,  which  makes  what  is  commonly 
called  harmony ^  or  mufic  in  parts.  For,  tho' 
both  founds  are  not  heard  precifely  ia  the 
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fame  time,  as  is  the  cafe  of  mufic  in  parts, 
properly  fo  called,  the  acute  and  grave, 
being  both  on  the  fame  fyllable,  are  fo  clofe- 
ly  connected,  that  they  may  be  confidered 
as  one  found  ;  and  they  certainly  have  the 
efLcl:  of  fwelling  and  railing  the  found, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  effects  of  har- 
mony. 

Rhythm  is  fo  necefEiry  to  mufic,  that 
there  can  be  no  good  mufic  without  it, 
nor,  indeed,  any  thing  defervirig  the  name 
of  mufic.  The  rhythm  of  anlient  mufic 
wasdivided  into  feet,  as  well  as  the  rhythm 
of  their  verfe  ;  and  I  a  in  perfuaded  it  was 
chiefly  by  rhythm  that  their  mufic  per- 
formed the  wonderful  things  afcribcd  to 
it.  This  is  likcwife  a  part  cf  the  mufic 
of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  it  is  produced 
by  what  we  call  the  quantity  of  the  fyl- 
lables,  that  is,  their  length  compared 
with  one  another,  the  long  being  to  the 
ihort  in  the  ratio  of  (ivo  to  one.  Thefc, 
mixed  together  in  the  language,  mud 
Jiave  made  a  moil  pleafant  variety  to 
the  learned  cars  of  the  Greeks.  And, 
ov.r  ears  be  not  formed  to  that 
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kind  of  rhythm,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  very  natural  ;  for  the  vocal  founds  in 
every  language,  whether  by  themfelves 
or  joined  with  confonants,  may  be  made 
fome  long  and  fome  fhort,  which  is  much 
better  than  if  they  were  all  founded  of  the 
fame  length,  as  is  the  cafe  in  moft  mo- 
dern languages,  and  particularly  in  the 
French  *. 


There  are  fome,  I  know,  who  think  this 
notion  of  mine,  of  the  mufic  of  the  Greek 
language,  is  a  mere  fancy.  But,  is  it  pof- 
iible  that  there  can  be  a  mixture  of  grave 
and  acute  founds,  diftinguifhed  by  certain 
intervals,  without  a  mufic  of  fome  kind 
or  another  ?  That  the  founds  of  the  Greek 
language  were  io  diftinguifhed,  we  are  af- 
fured  by  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian  "j*. 
But  the  mufic  of  it  was  different  from  the 
common  mufic  in  more  than  one  refpect. 
In  thejirft  place,  it  did  not  rife  fo  high,  not 


*  See    upon   this    fubject   of    ^uantityt    Vol.    ii. 
Book  2.  Chap.  5.  and  6. 

f  See  a  tranflation  of  the  paffiige,  Vol.  ii.   of  this 
work,  p.  284. 
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above  a  fifth,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  tells 
us.  2do,  It  had  not  the  variety  of  the 
common  mufic.  And,  $tio,  what  is  ob- 
ferved  by  the  antient  critics  to  have  made 
the  chief  difference,  was,  that  the  common 
mufic  was  diaftematic,  that  is,  had  its  tones 
diftincl,  and  feparated  from  one  another 
by  perceptible  intervals,  and  not  run  to- 
gether ;  whereas  the  mufic  of  fpeech  was 
6v  pvGtt,  as  they  exprefled  it,  that  is,  going 
on  by  flides,  the  tones  infenfibly  running 
into  one  another.  In  this  way  they  rofe 
from  the  grave  to  the  acute,  and  defcend- 
ed  again  from  the  acute  to  the  grave.  And 
in  this  way  the  Greek  language  continued 
ftill  to  be  •fpeech,  and  was  neither  fong  nor 
recitative,  though  very  different  from  any 
fpeech  we  ever  heard  *. 

And  here  it  may  be  wondered,  that  the 
barbarous   languages,  particularly  fome  of 


*  Of  the  difference  betwixt  the  melody  of  fpeech 
and  the  melody  of  mufic,  fee  Vol.  ii.  p.  286.  The 
whole  Chapter,  I  think,  is  worth  the  reading,  by  thofe 
who  have  curiofity  enough  to  know  a  thing  of  which 
•we  have  no  practice,  and  hardly  an  idea  -,  I  mean  the 
mufic  of  the  antient  languages. 
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North  America  *,  fhould  have  tones  and 
rhythms,  and  yet  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe  have  none.  But  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  of  whom  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  defcended,  appear  to  have 
been  very  little  favoured  by  the  Mufes  and 
Graces  ;  for,  though  in  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  a  great 
deal  is  faid  of  their  poetry,  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  their  mufic  ;  and  the  moft  nor- 
thern of  all  thofe  nations,  I  mean  the  Lap- 
landers, as  we  are  well  informed  by  a 
Danifh  miffionary,  oneLemmius,  who  was 
ten  years  among  them,  have  fo  little  ge- 
nius for  mufic,  as  not  to  be  able  to  learn, 
without  the  greateft  difficulty,  the  com- 
mon church-tunes  f  :  And,  as  to  inventing 
an  art  of  mufic,  or  any  other  liberal  art,  I 
believe  them  abfolutely  incapable.  Their 
language,  I  am  perfuaded,  they  learned 
from  fome  other  nation,  and  perhaps  got 
it  w.ith  the  mufical  tones  and  rhythms,  but 
thefe  they  have  loft  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  introduced,  in  place  of 

*  See  page  n.  of  this  Volume, 
f  See  an  account  of  this  country,  written  by  this 
miffionary  in  very  good  Latin, 
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them,  what  we  call  accents ',  fuch  as  the 
modern  Greeks  ufe  in  place  of  their  an- 
tient  accents,  and  which,  I  bejieve,  take 
place  in  all  the  dialeds  of  the  Gothic  and 
Saxon,  as  well  as  in  our  dialect.  Thefe, 
inftead  of  the  mufic  of  the  human  voice, 
the  fined  of  all  mufic,  referable  the  beat- 
ing of  a  drum,  having  no  other  variation 
but  that  of  loud  and  foft,  quick  and  flow  *. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  were  a 
moft  mufical  people  ;  and,  though  they 
may  have  brought  the  elements  of  that  as 
well  as  of  other  arts  from  Egypt,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  they  improved  it  very  much  ;  and, 
as  to  poetry,  I  believe  they  invented  it, 
fince  we  do  not  read  of  the  Egyptians  ha- 
ving any  poetry,  though  we  know  they  had 
mufic  in  the  moft  antient  times  f.  Such 
being  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  I  think  it 
was  almoft  of  neceffity  that  their  language 
fhould  be  mufical ;  for  a  very  mufical  peo- 
ple will  fpeak  and  move,  and  do  almoft  e- 
very  thing,  to  mufic. 

*  See  upon  the  fubjeft    ->f  modern  accents.  Vol.  ;i. 
Book  2.  Chap.  4.  and  Book  3.   Chap.  8. 
f  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  228, 
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As  to  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
they  have  not  yet  got  poetry,  but  they 
have  had  mufic  as  early,  1  believe,  as  any 
art  of  life,  without  excepting  even  lan- 
guage ;  and  their  mufic  is  always  accom- 
panied with  words*,  reciting  their  own 
exploits,  or  thofe  of  their  ancellors,  which 
they  fing  at  their  war  feafts  ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  of  greater  antiquity  among 
them.  Now,  it  was  very  natural  that  their 
words,  even  when  not  fung,  mould  have 
fomething  of  a  mufical  cadence,  efpeci- 
ally  if  we  fuppofe  that  mufic  and  language 
grew  up  together. 

And  here  I  finifh  my  obfervations  upon 
the  found  of  the  Greek  language,  where 
the  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  upon  trifling  and  minute 
things.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  give  a 

*  L'AfHteau,  in  his  work  entitled,  Moeurs  des  Sau- 
sages AmeriquainSy  Vol.  i.  p.  521.  obferves,  that  they 
ihortcn  their  words  in  ordtr  to  ad.ipt  them  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  mufic.  Here  we  may  obferve  the  be- 
ginning of  Poetry ;  for  poetry  is  nothing  more  than, 
rneafured  rhythm. 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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fcientific  account  of  the  found  of  atiy  lan- 
guage, without  analyfing  it,  as  I  have 
done,  into  words,  fyllables,  and  letters, 
and  likewife  into  tones  and  rhythms,  ob- 
ferving  what  each  of  thefe  has  peculiar. 
Without  fuch  a  refolution  of  a  language 
into  its  elements,  we  can  form  no  rational 
judgment,  even  of  the  found  of  it,  nor 
compare  it,  in  that  refpec~t,  with  other  lan- 
guages. 
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CHAP/        VI. 


Of  the  words  of  the  Greek  language  >  confi- 

dered    as  Jignificant. — The  art   of  the 

Greek  language  moft  wonderful  in  this  re- 

fpefl. — Of  the  noun,   and  the    various 

things  denoted  by  its  declenfion. — Of  the 

verb,  and  the  Jlill  greater  variety  of  ex- 

prcjfion  by  it. — Of  the  •words  in  Greek 

formed  from  the  Verb. — The  Greek  verb, 

though  exprejfingfo  many  different  things, 

not  incumbered  or  overloaded. 


Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  words  of  the 
Greek  language  as  fignificant.  And 
here  the  art  of  the  Greek  language  ap- 
pears ftill  more  wonderful.  For  as  much  as 
the  meaning  is  of  greater  excellence  than 
the  found  of  the  words,  fo  much  greater 
fkill  have  the  artificers  of  this  language 
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fliown  by  the  invention  of  an  analogy,  as  it 
is  called,  whereby  aJl  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  things,  and  their  relations  to 
one  another,  are  exprefled,  without  ma- 
king new  words,  and  only  by  changes 
made  upon  the  fame  word  :  So  that  the 
Greek  language,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  moft  copious  and  rich  of  words,  is  as 
frugal  of  them  as  poffible.  I  will  begin 
with  finglc  words. 

Single  words  are  by  grammarians  divi- 
ded into  what  is  called  parts  of  fpeech  ;  and 
thefe  they  make  to  be  eight.  But,  as  I 
have  mown  elfewhere  *,  if  we  are  to  fpeak 
philofophically,  there  are  but  two,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  grand  divifion  of  things 
into  fubftance  and  accident,  viz.  the  noun, 
by  which  fubftances  are  exprefled,  and  the 
•verb,  expreffing  accidents.  Now,  all  the 
feveral  qualities  and  relations  of  fubftances 
or  nouns  to  one  another,  are  exprefled  by 
what  is  called  the  declenfion  of  nouns,  that 
is,  by  their  cafes,  numbers,  and  genders ; 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  vary  the 

*  Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  p.  28.  and  following. 
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termination,  and  fo  add  much  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear,  exprefs  the  thing  moft  ac- 
curately, particularly  with  refpect  to  num- 
ber, diftinguifhing  not  .only  betwixt  one 
and  many,  but  betwixt  tivo  and  many  *. 

The  other  part  of  fpeech,  according  to 
this  philofophical  divifion,  comprehends 
the  other  feven,  according  to  the  common 
divifion  j  but  I  (hall  fpeak  only  of  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  verb,  which  is  the  glory  of 
the  Greek  analogy  ;  for,  by  the  feveral 
changes  made  upon  it,  it  expreflVs,  imo, 
Whether  the  action  be  done,  or  fuffered  ; 
2dot  Whether  the  action  be  perfect  or  im- 
perfect ;  3^20,  Whether  the  perfon  who 
fpeaks  is  the  actor  or  fufferer,  or  whether 
it  be  the  perfon  fpoken  to,  or  fome  third 
perfon  or  thing  ;  4^0,  what  the  number  of 
actors  or  fufferers  is,  whether  one,  two,  or 
more  ;  5/0,  The  time  of  the  action  or  fuf- 
fering.  And  here  there  is  a  wonderful  va- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  philofophy  of  this 
part  of  fpcech,  Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  Book.  i.  Chap. 
4.  alfo  Chap.  9.  where  I  have  given  a  philofophical 
account  of  the  cafes  of  nouns,  fuch  as  hitherto  has 
not  been  given. 
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riety  ;  for,  not  only  the  three  great  divi- 
fions  of  time,  the  paft,  prefent,  and  future, 
are  exprefled,  but  the  compofitions  of 
thefe,  the  pafl  with  the  prefent,  with  the 
future,  and  with  the/>a/?:  And,  laftly, 
there  is  a  form  of  the  word,  which  ex- 
preffes  that  the  action  is  (imply  part,  with- 
out determining  whether  it  be  likewife  pre- 
fent  or  not  ;  in  fhort,  it  denotes  the  paft 
indefinitely.  6/0,  The  verb  exprefles  alfo 
the  difpoiition  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker, 
whether  he  affirms,  commands,  wifhes,  or 
prays.  This  is  exprefled  by  three  forms 
of  the  verb,  which  we  call  moods,  viz.  the 
indicative,  the  imperative,  the  optative, 
jrno,  There  is  a  fourth  mood,  which  ex- 
prefles Amply  the  action  of  the  verb,  with 
the  addition  only  of  time.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  infinitive  mood  "*.  Svo,  There  is 

*  This  mood,  with  the  article  prefixed,  is  to  be 
confidered  in  Greek  as  an  abftract  noun.  TO  -X^TTH^ 
for  example,  is  a  noun,  as  much  as  5rg*|<s,  with  the 

addition   only     of    the    fignification    of    time 

alfo  this  explained  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  40  The  Latins 
likewife  ufe  the  infinitive  this  way  ;  but,  as  they  have 
not  an  article,  it  often  makes  the  expreffion  obfcure, 
becaufe  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  infinitive  is  to  be 
underftood  as  a  noun,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  as  a 
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a  fifth  mood,  called  the  fubjunffi'v.e  or 
conjunfliw,  by  which  it  is  exprefled 
whether  the  verb  be  principal  in  the 
ientence,  or  dependent  upon  another 
verb.  9«0,  The  object,  too,  of  the  ac- 
tion is 'exprefled,  as  far  as  that  is  poflible  ; 
for,  by  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  by  "any  flection,  or  change  of  any 
kind  made  upon  the  word,  to  exprefs  all 
the  feveral  things  or  perfons  that  may  be 
the  object  of  the  action.  But,  if  that  ob- 
ject is  either  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  the 
perfon  fpoken  to,  or  the  perfon  or  thing 
which  is  the  fubject  of  the  difcourfe,  it  is 
exprefled  by  that  form  of  the  verb  we  call 
the  middle  voice.  Laftly,  There  is  a  form 
of  the  verb  which  has  the  fignification  of 
an  adjective  ;  but,  befides  quality^  it  ex- 
preflfes  time.  This  kind  of  adjective  is 
what  is  called  a  participle.  And  likewife 
From  the  verb  are  formed  many  fubftantive 
nouns  ;  and  fp  rich  is  the  analogy  of  the 
Greek  in  this  particular,  that,  not  only 
from  different  tenfes  are  nouns  derived, 

mood,  and  fo  to  be  conftrued  with  another  verb  in  the 
ftntence. 
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but  from  different  perfons  of  the  fame 
tenfe,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  preterperfect  tenfe  paflive 
of  the  verb  TTOIW,  viz.  7rg7rojw//,ai,  from  every 
perfon  of  the  fmgular  number  of  which 
are  derived  as  many  nouns  ;  imo^  Trowwa, 
from  the  firft  perfon,  fignifying  the  thing 
made ;  2do>  Trotwris,  from  the  fecond  per- 
fon, fignifying  the  adion  of  making  ;  and, 
lajlly^  TTOIUTHS,  from  the  third  perfon,  de- 
noting the  maker. 

What  I  have  faid  here  concerning  the 
Greek  verb,  I  have  faid  fhortly,  refer- 
ring to  what  I  have  faid,  at  great  length, 
upon  the  fubjed,  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
this  Work  *,  where  thofe  who  are  not  fa* 
tisfied  with  having  learned  at  fchool  the 
common  rules  of  the  Greek  grammar,  and 
to  underfland  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the 
language,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  ftudy  the 
fcience  of  the  moft  wonderful  art  among 
men,  and  learn  to  know  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  no  art,  not  even  of  grammar, 

*  Book  i.  Chap.  10.  and  following. 
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the  firft:  art  we  are  taught,  can  be  uiuler- 
ftood  without  philofophy. 

What  appears  as  wonderful,  I  think,  as 
any  thing  I  have  mentioned  concerning 
the  Greek  verb,  is  that,  with  all  thefe  va- 
rious expreffi.ons  of  different  things,  with 
which  one  (hould  think  it  would  be  quite 
incumbered  and  overloaded,  yet  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  be  underftood-,  and  by  the 
ufe  of  reading  only,  without  either  fpeak- 
ing  or  hearing,  it  becpmes  familiar  to  us. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  this  part  of 
Speech  in  Greek,  I  do  not  wonder  that  a 
learned  and  pious  Profeffbr  of  Divinity, 
whom  I  knew,  could  not  be  convinced  but 
that  it  came  down  from  heayen  ready  made, 
fo  much  he  thought  it  above  the  invention 
of  men.  But,  though  I  think  that  man, 
by  his  natural  faculties,  having  once  got 
fome  ufe  of  language,  might  have  perfecl- 
ed-  the  verb,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of 
fpeech ;  yet,  as  the  beginning  of  all  things 
is  moft  difficult,  1  think  there  is  reafon  to 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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doubt  whether. man  could  of  himfelf  have 
begun  to  articulate,  or  whether  he  muft 
not  have  been  at  firft  taught  by  fome  fu- 
perior  intelligence,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians 
fay  they  were  by  their  God  Teufb.  So  far, 
therefore,  I  agree  with  the  learned  Pro- 
feffbr. 

All  the  various  concomitant  fignifica- 
tions,  fupcradded  to  the  principal  figmfi- 
cation  of  the  Greek  noun  and  verb,  are 
produced  by  flexion,  which  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  greateft,  peihaps  the  greatelr, 
artifice  of  the  Greek  language  ;  but  there 
are  two  other  likewife  of  fmgular  ufe  for 
preventing  the  too  great  multiplication  of 
words,  and  which,  therefore,  deferve  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  I  mean  compofition 
and  derivation. 
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CHAP.        VII. 


Of  the  compofition  in  Greek. — ¥he  ufe  af 
it  in  facing  words,  and  making  the  Jy ft  em 
of  the  language  more  perf eft. —Of  the  va- 
riety of  its  compojttion  'with  verbs  and 
prepofttions . — Of  derivation  in  the  Greek 
language. — The  account,  given  by  the  au- 
thor, of  the  Greek  derivation,  makes  the 
language  a  wonderful  fyjlem   of  art.-~- 
Thefame  'was  the  fyjlem  af  Hempfterhit- 
fms. — Not  probable  that  both  Hempjler- 
hufius  and  the  Author  Jhould  have  fallen 
into  the  fame  error,  without  communica- 
tion ivith  one  another.— -Other  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  fyjlem  of  etymology. -±~ 
*Tht  Greek,  according  to  this  fyjlem^  re- 
fembks     very     much   the    Sanfcrit    lan- 
guage.— 'The  language    of    Homer  par- 
ticularly has  a  ivonderful  refemblance  to 
that  language, 
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BY  compofit'on,  two  or  more  words 
of  different  fignifications  are  joined 
together,  in  order  to  produce  another  word 
that  has  a  connection  in  its  fignification 
-with  the  component  words.  That  this 
will  often  happen  in  the  variety  of  things 
exprefled  by  language,  is  evident  ;  and 
the  hearer  or  reader,  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  rhe  compofition,  will 
readily  know  the'  meaning  of  the  com- 
pounded word  ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been 
exprefled  by  a  word  quite  new,  it  would 
have  burthened  his  memory,  and  diftraded 
his  attention.  Befides,  the  compounding 
words,  as  well  as  deriving  them,  (of  which 
I  fhall  fpeak  anon),  makes  more  unifor- 
mity in  the  language,  and  more  a  fyftem 
of  it,  than  it  could  be  otherwife. 

Of  all  the  compoimons  in  the  Greek 
language,  none  is  more  common,  or  pro- 
duces greater  effects,  than  the  compofi- 
tion of  verbs  with  prepofitions.  It  is  to  it 
chiefly  that  is  owing  that  wonderful  accu- 
racy of  exprefiion  fo  remarkable  in  Greek, 
by  whirh  every  the  leaft  circumftance  of 
an  action  is  exprefled  in  the  ihorteft  way 
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poffible,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  clearly  ; 
and,  if  we  do  not  know  the  force  of  the 
j^epofitions,  both  fingle  and  in  compofi- 
tion,  we  muft  lofe  a  great  part  of  the  beau- 
ty, and  even  of  me  fenfe  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  is,  I  believe,  fingular  in  the 
Greek,  that  they  compound  often  with 
two,  and  fometimes  even  with  three,  in 
order  to  exprefs  every  circnmftance  of  the 
thing.  Thus  Homer,  defcribing  water 
coming  out  of  a  rock,  ufes  the  word 
v7r€K7rpc-*w,  where  it  exprefles  not  only  that 
the  water  came  out  of  the  rock,  but  that  it 
came  from  under  the  rock,  and,  further, 
that  it  did  net  ilagnate  at  the  foot  of  it, 
but  ran  forward  *.  A  language  of  this  kind 
not  only  defcribes  but  paints,  particularly 
in  the  ufe  that  Homer  has  made  of  it ; 
and,  accordingly,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  the  painters,  that  Homer  has 
furnifhed  the  beft  fubjeds  for  hiftorical 
painting,  of  any  author,  antient  or  mo- 
dern. 

*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
the  Greek  prepofitions,  and  their  composition  with 
verbs.  Vol.  ii.  p.  175.  176. 
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I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  derivation 
in  the  Greek  language.  Of  this  I  have 
given  an  account  in  the  Second  Volume  pf 
this  Work  *  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  juft  one, 
the  Greek  language  is  Certainly  a  moft 
wonderful  fyftem  of  art,  derived  from  as 
few  principles  as  I  think  is  poffible,  only 
five  duads  of  vowels.  That  I  am  in  the 
right,  I  think  it  is  a  ftrong  prefump- 
tion,  that  Hempfterhufius,  the  greateft 
Greek  fcholar  of  his  time,  and  likewife 
learned  in  the  Oriental  languages,  formed 
the  fame  fyftem,  which  he  never  publifh- 
ed  ;  but  a  fcholar  of  his,  one  Lennep,  has 
publilhed  it,. about  five  years  after  my  work 
was  published  t»  Now,  I  muft  fay,  that  I 
think  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
we  are  both  in  the  right,  than  that  we 
have,  both  erred  the  fame  error.  But, 
fhould  the  reader  think  otherwife,  he  muft 
allow  it  to  be  a  moft  curious  literary  anec- 
dote, that  two  perfons^  entirely  unknown 

*  Page  1 88. — 193.  and  the  diflertation  there  re- 
ferred to. 

f  He  is  Profeflbr  of  Eloquence  and  Greek  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Groninghen  ;  and  his  book  is  entitled, 
Analogic  Linguae  Graetae,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  1779. 
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to  one  another,  fhould  have  coincided  fo 
perfectly,  not  in  one  particular  thing,  but 
in  a  whole  fyftem  of  fcience. 

Further,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  as  the 
vowels  are  eflential  parts  of  all  language, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  articula- 
tion ;  and,  as  they  are  more  pliable  by 
their  nature  than  confonants,  and  therefore 
admitting  of  greater  changes  and  varia- 
tions, it  was  moft  natural  to  derive  the 
whole  language  from  them  ;  much  more 
natural  than  to  derive  the  Hebrew  from 
triads  of  confonants.  That  the  flexions  of 
verbs  are  chiefly  by  vowels,  muft  be  ad- 
mitted. If  fo,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  verb  itfelf  has  been  originally 
formed  in  the  fame  way  ;  and,  as  all  the 
nouns  in  Greek  are  derived  from  verbs  *, 
it  follows  that  the  whole  words  of  the 
language,  except  fome  prepofitions  and 
connecting  particles,  which  are  to  be  con- 
fidered,  not  as  words,  but  rather  as  pegs 
and  nails  that  fatten  words  together  f,  are 
derived  from  combinations  of  vowels. 

*  Vol.ii.  p.  1 8  8, 
Ibid. 
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Lajlly,  The  learned  language  of  India, 
I  mean  the  Sanfcrit,  is,  as  we  are  well  in- 
formed, derived  from  a  few  words,  or  ra- 
ther founds,  having  no  determinate  figni- 
fication.  And,  by  later  difcoveries,  we 
learn  that  there  is  a  wonderful  refemblance 
betwixt  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  Greek,  in  that 
capital  part  of  fpeech,  the  verb  ;  for  the 
Sanfcrit  has  exactly  the  fame  form  of  a  verb, 
as  that  of  the  verbs  in  —  fjn  in  Greek  *. 
And  there  is  another  refemblance  betwixt 
the  Sanfcrit  and  the  oldeft  language  in 
Greek,  and  I  think  the  beft,  I  mean  Ho- 
mer's language,  that  all  the  other  lan- 
guages of  India  are  dialects  of  the  San- 
fcrit, as  I  am  perfuaded  that  all  the  fe- 
veral  languages,  fpoken  in  Greece  in  la- 
ter times,  are  dialects  of  Homer's  lan- 
guage. And  this  perfuades  me  that  the 
fyftem,  both  of  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  Greek, 
has  come  originally  from  the  parent  coun- 
try of  all  arts  and  fciences,  Egypt,  though 
no  doubt  the  words  and  phrafes  would  be 
greatly  altered  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  fame  art  to  be  prattifed  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  with  very  different 
materials. 

*  See  page  25.  of  this  Volume. 
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There  is  one  advantage  which  the  San- 
fcrit  language  enjoys,  I  think,  in  common 
with  the  language  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  this, 
that,  if  you  are  rnafter  of  the  language 
of  the  Sanfcrit,  you  may  make  as  many 
words  in  it  as  you  pleafe,  and  they  will  be 
readily  underftood  by  the  hearer,  if  he  be 
alfo  mafter  of  the  rules  of  that  analogy  *. 
Now,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  we  may 
form  numbers  of  new  words  according 
to  Homer's  analogy,  and  they  will  be  rea- 
dily underftood  by  a  fcholar  who  has  ftu- 
died  that  analogy. 

There  is  another  refemblance,  as  appears 
to  me,  betwixt  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer.  We  are  informed  that 
this  Indian  language  never  was  at  any  time 
the  language  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  philo- 
fophers  only.  Now,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
Homer's  language  never  was  fpoken  en- 
tire by  any  one  tribe  of  Greeks,  being  a 
language  much  too  various  and  artificial 
to  have  ever  been  the  language  of  the  vul- 

VOL.  IV.  H 

*  See  p.  25.  of  this  Vol.  and  p.  530.  of  Vol.  ii, 
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gar  in  any  country.  It  was  therefore  the 
language  only  of  the  Poets  or  Bards,  who 
were  at  that  time  the  philofophers  or  wife 
men  of  the  country. 


Chap.  VIII.  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE, 
CHAP.         VIII. 


0/*Gompofitiori  in  Greek — the  greateft  beau-* 
ty  of  nil — -requires  variety  as  much  as 
any  thing  elfe  belonging  to  language. — 
The  arrangement  in  Greek  'wonderfully 
various.— By  a  proper  arrangement  the 
fenft  conveyed  more  forcibly  than  it  could 
be  other*wife.  —  This  compofition,  though 
difficult  to  be  underftood  at  firfi^  becomes 
'eafy. — ft  appeared  fo  beautiful  to  the 
fcholars  that  flourifoed  after  the  re  flora- 
iion  of  letters,  that  they  difdained  to 
'write  in  thtir  vernacular  tongue.— Of 
the  many  particles  ufed  in  Greek.  — The 
ufe  of  thefe  particles,  both  vj'ith  refpecl  to 
thefenfe  and  found. — Of  the  iJi'onderful 
beauty  of  the  composition  of  Demojihenes^ 
ivhtn  pronounced  by  himjelf. 

Come  now  to  fpeak  of  Corr.pofition  iri 
Greek,  the  moil  material  thing  in  eve- 
ry language,  and  for  the  fake  of  which  all  the 
reft  of  the  grammatical  art  is  intended.  It 
is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve  that  by  com- 
pofition  here  I  mean  not  that  compofition 
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y 

by  which  Tingle  words  are  formed,  of 
which  I  have  already  treated  *,  but  that 
compofition  by  which  words  are  put  to- 
gether in  fentences  ;  as  to  which,  I  have 
already  obferved  f,that  the  chief  beauty  of 
it  is  variety  ;  for,  if  it  were  always  the 
fame,  though  ever  fo  beautiful,  it  would 
foon  become  difgufting.  Now,  the  Greek 
language,  expreffing  all  the  various  con- 
nections of  words  by  flexion,  particularly 
by  genders,  numbers,  and  cafes,  admits  of 
a  wonderful  variety  of  arrangement,  in  fo 
much,  that  it  is  only  indeclineable  words 
that  require  10  be  connected  by  juxta-pofi- 
tion.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  ear  muft  be 
greatly  pleafed,  but  I  think  I  have  fhown, 
that,  by  the  pofition  of  emphatical  words 
in  certain  parts  of  the  fentence,  the  fenfe 
is  conveyed  more  forcibly  than  it  could  be 
otherwife  J  ;  and,  as  the  meaning,  where 
the  compofition  is  in  periods  or  long  fen- 
tences, cannot  be  divided  and  taken  fepa- 

*  In  the  preceding  Chapter, 
f  Chap.  3.  of  this  Volume. 

|  Vol.  ii.  p.  569.  and  following, — p.  572.  and  fol- 
lovring. 
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rately,  but  muft  be  apprehended  altoge- 
ther or  not  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fenfe  in  that  way  comes  upon  the  mind 
more  clofe  and  embodied,  as  it  were,  and 
confequently  more  forcibly  than  when 
broken  clown,  and  frittered  into  fmall  pie- 
ces. 

This  compofition,  fo  various,  and  fo  dif- 
ferent from  our  uniform  compofition,  and 
which,  therefore,  appears  to  us  unnatu- 
ral, is  no  doubt  at  firft  difficult  to  the 
young  beginner,  both  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin. But  it  is  furprifmg  how  foon  it  be- 
comes eafy  to  us,  and  even  familiar  ;  and, 
at  laft  we  defpife  every  other  kind  of  com- 
pofition ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the 
learned,  after  the  reftorarion  of  learning, 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
that,  fcorned  to  write  in  their  vernacular 
language,  which  they  confidered  to  be  fit 
only  for  Jervants  or  Jlaves,  as  the  word 
denotes  ;  but  they  wrote  in  Latin,  (fome- 
times  in  Greek),  and  converted  in  Latin 
with  one  another.  In  Germany,  they  ftill 
write  in  Latin  upon  any  learned  fubject, 
though  the  Latin  be  not  fo  good  as  might 
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be  wiflied.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could 
write  in  Latin  as  well  as  fome  of  the  fcho- 
lars  in  England,  and  particularly  my  friend 
Sir  George  Baker  phyfician  in  London, 
writing,  as  1  do,  not  for  the  vulgar,  I  would 
never  write  in  Knglim,  or  in  any  modern 
language.  When  I  was  at  a  foreign  Uni- 
verfity  many  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  both  fpeaking  and  writing  Latin, 
and  could  do  it  tolerably  well  ;  but  this 
faculty  I  have  now  loft,  and  I  am  too  old, 
much  too  old,  to  recover  it. — But  to  re- 
turn to  the  fubjed. 

Theie  long  periods  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
fo  artificially  arranged,  and  confiding  of 
feveral  members,  various  not  only  in  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  words  but  in  the  matter, 
(which  fhould  be  the  cafe  of  every  long 
period  well  compoled,)  if  they  be  not  well 
read,  with  a  proper  variation  of  tone  fuit- 
able  to  the  difference  of  matter,  will  not 
be  intelligible  even  to  the  moft  learned 
ears.  But  this  very  change  of  tone,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  makes  the  fenfe  quite 
clear  and  diftincr.,  gives  a  beautiful  variety 
to  the  pronunciation,  as  \ve  mull  be  fen- 
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fible  from   hearing   well  read  the  periods 
of  Demoflhenes  or  Mihon. 

There  is  one  thing  remaining  to  be  fpo- 
ken  to,  which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  gave  as 
great  a  flow  to  the  Greek  competition  as  a- 
ny  thing  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
made  them  fpeak  ore  rotunda,  more  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  What  I 
mean,  is  the  life  of  fo  many  particles,  or 
little  words,  more  by  far  than  are  to  be 
found,  I  bel'-eve,  in  any  other  language  in 
the  world.  By  the  flexion  of  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, and  verbs,  words  are  connected  to-, 
gether  ;  but  by  theie  particles  the  fenfe  is 
conne&ed,  fo  that  we  know  what  is  to 
follow  by  what  goes  before,  and  there  is 
no  gap  or  interval  in  thejlumen  orationisy 
any  more  than- in  a  natural  ftream.  Thus, 
when  a  ju.gr  goes  before,  we  are  fure  that 
fomething  is  to  follow  that  has  the  rela- 
tion of  oppofition  to  the  thing  preceding, 
and  which  is  marked  by  the  correfpon- 
dent  particle  <fg ;  and,  when  a  Tg  goes  be- 
fore, we  are  fure  another  conjunction  is 
to  follow,  joining  the  fubfequent  thing  to 
the  preceding.  The  particle  fy  gives  au 
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emphafis  to  what  follows,  which  We  can 
hardly  expreis  in  Englifh  even  by  a  cir- 
cumlocution. 

The  particle  TOI  ferves  a  like  purpofe  of 
raifmg  the  attention,  though  I  think  not  fo 
emphatically  as  <ftj.  It  is  the  Dorick  of 
o-ot,  and  anfwers  to  the  Latin  tibi\  which 
is  ufed  by  Lucretius  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
where  he  fays, 

His  tibi  me  rebus  quaedam  divina  voluptas 
Percipit  atque  horror  * , 

Ow  I  underftand  to  be  a  particle  which 
connects  in  the  way  of  reafoning  what 
follows  with  what  goes  before,  importing 
that  the  one  is  a  confequerice  of  the  o- 
ther.  • 

Te  appears  to  me  to  be  a  limiting  par- 
ticle, redacting  the  generality  of  the  word 
or  proportion  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Thus,  the  meaning  of  that  common  ex- 
preflion,  g,otoi  ye  ^OKZI,  is,  /  at  leaft  think 
fo,  'whatever  others  may  think ;  and  it  may 
generally  be  rendered  by  at  leaft  in  Eng- 
lifh. 

*  Lib.  3.  V.  28. 
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As  the   Greeks  compound  other  words, 
fo  they  compound  thofe  particles,  and  they 
fay,  jotgj'Tot  Tc^apour,  &c.  all  which,  I   am 
perfuaded,   have  a  meaning,   but  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  exprefs.in  Englifh  or  in 
any  other  language.     And  this  has  incli- 
ned  many  to  believe  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  had  no  meaning  at  all,  but  were 
employed  merely  to  give  a  greater  flow  to 
the  compofition.     But,  tho'  they  certainly 
have  that   effect,  I   cannot  believe  that  a 
people  of  fo  correct  a  tafte  as  the  Greeks 
would   employ   words,   and    fo    many  of 
them    too,    merely    for   the    fake    of    the 
found,  without  any  meaning,  efpecially  in 
their  profe    compofitions,     and    in    their 
orations,  where  they  were  fpeaking  to  the 
people   upon   buiinefs  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance.    The   learned    world,  therefore, 
1  think,    are  much    obliged   to    the   Ger- 
man Profeffor  Hoegenvilie,   who    has   en- 
deavoured,   and   1   think   for   the    greater 
part  fuccefsfully,   to   give  a  meaning  to  e- 
very  one  of  them. 

Being   obliged,   for  the    reafon    I  have 
mentioned,   to   write    in  Englilh,   it  often 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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grieves  me  that  1  cannot  give,  both  to  my 
words  and  matter,  the  connection  which 
the  Greeks  give  by  the  means  of  thefe  par- 
ticles, fo  that  my  fentences,  do  what  I 
can,  are  often  as  much  unconnected,  as  if 
there  were  no  connection  in  the  matter. 

If  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Greek  com- 
pofition  be  true,  how  wonderful  muft  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  have  been,  fpo- 
ken  by  himfelf,  with  all  the  graces  of  ac- 
tion and  pronunciation  ?  For,  befides 
his  action,  in  which  he  is  allowed  to 
have  excelled,  what  pleafure  to  the  ear 
muft  have  given  the  melody  and  rhythm 
of  his  language,  both  much  ftudied  by 
him  * — the  variety  alfo  of  his  artificial  ar- 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  382.  Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek 
language  we  have  hardly,  as  I  have  faid,  an  idea  ; 
and,  as  to  the  rhythm,  though  we  know  well  enough 
what  it  was,  yet  our  ears  are  not  formed  to  perceive 
the  beauty  of  it,  even  in  their  verfe,  and  much  lefs  in 
their  profe. — See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  401.  and  folloVing,  and  409.  and  follow- 
ing ;  where  I  have  fhown  how  effential  a  part  rhythm 
was,  even  of  their  profe  compofition. 
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rangement  *,  his  periods  divided  into  mem- 
bers of  different  lengths,  and  containing 
matter  of  different  kinds,  and  which, 
therefore^  muft  have  been  fpoken,  as  I 
have  obferved,  with  changes  of  tones  f — 
his  ftile  too,  adorned  with  figures  very- 
different  from  the  figures  now  ufed,  which 
ftick  out  of  the  work  and  alter  quite  the 
colour  of  the  ftile,  fuch  as  exclamation^ 
much  ufed  even  by  Cicero,  and  fuch  as 
epithets  which  are  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
raderiftic  of  the  poetic  ftile,  but  of  which 
the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  is  almoft  entirely 
free,  (for  I  have  read  whole  orations  of  his, 
where  there  is  not  a  fingle  epithet),  the 
figures  he  ufes  being  fuch  as  efcape  the 
attention  of  the  unlearned,  and,  though 
the  learned  perceive  that  they  give  an  un- 
ufual  caft  to  the  ftile,  yet  they  do  not 
know  what  name  to  give  them  ? — When  I 
confider  all  thefe  things,  I  fay  again  that 
the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  pronounced, 

*  Ibid,  p,  363.  and  following.  See  alfo  the  Dif- 
fertation  annexed  to  Vol.  ii.  on  the  Competition  of 
the  antients. 

f  See  an  example  of  a  period  of  Demofthenes,  Vol, 
iii.  p.  60. 
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by  himfelf,  not  read  even  by  Efchines  *4 
who,  as  he  was  a  very  good  pleader,  I 
fuppcfe,  was  alfo  a  good  reader,  muft 
have  been  a  moft  wonderful  thing, 
and  of  beauty  fo  tranfcendent,  that  we 
cannot  have  any  idea  of  it  f  ;  or,  if 
we  could  form  an  idea  of  it,  we  fhould 
not  be  able  to  imitate  it,  even  in  wri- 
ting, much  lefs  in  fpeaking,  not  having 
the  materials  upon  which  he  wrought.  In 
other  arts,  fuch  as  "ftattiary,  though  we 
have  the  materials,  yet  all  connoifTeurs  ac- 
knowledge that  no  modern  artift  has  e- 
qualled  the  beauty  of  the  antient  Greek 
flatues  ;  but,  when-  a  modern  language  is 
the  materials  upon  which  the  writing  ar-" 


*  This  alludes  to  a  well  known  flory  of 
who  having  retired  to  Rhodes,  after  his  banifhment, 
read  to  fome  people  there  Demofthenes's  famous  ora- 
tion- againft  .  him,  entitled,  TTI$I  rrtQxvov  ;  and,  when 
they  admired  it  very  much,  '  What  would  you  have 
'*  thought  of  it,'  faiJ  he,  *  if  you  had  heard  him 
«  pronounce  it  ?'  —  See  Vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

'  •      •*  "  ?    ' 

•f-  See  the  account  given'  by  the  Halicarnaffian  of 

the  beauty  of  rhetorical  cornpofition,  confifting  of  me- 
lody, rhythm,  variety,  or  change,  and,  laftly,  what  is 
proper  or  'beeswing.  I  have  quoted  the  paiTagc  in 
Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  p.  381. 
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tift  muft  work,  it  is  by  nature  impoffible  to 
equal  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  competi- 
tion, as  impoffible  as  it  would  be  to  build 
a  fine  palace  of  rough  unhewn  pebbles. 

Though  Demofthenes  exceeded,  I  be<- 
lieve,  all  the  men  of  his  age  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation,  yet  an  oration  muft  firft  be 
well  compofed,  before  any  pronunciation 
can  make  it  pleafe  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
tafte.  Now,  we  know  that  Demofthenes 
applied  as  much  to  compofition  as  to  pro- 
nunciation ;  and,  as  a  model  of  compofi- 
tion, he  ftudied  the  authors  before  him, 
particularly  Thucydides,  whom  it  is  faid 
he  tranfcribed  eight  times  with  his  own 
hand  ;  but  he  has  mown  wonderful  judg- 
ment in  the  imitation  of  him,  for  he  has 
avoided  his  perplexed  and  involved  peri- 
ods, fo  much  crouded  with  matter,  that  he 
was  reckoned  an  obfcure  writer  in  the  time 
of  Dionyiius  the  Halkarnaffian,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, even  when  he  wrote  himfelf ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  Demofthenes  could  have 
been  underftood,  even  by  the  people  of 
Athens,  fenfible  and  acute  as  they  were,  if 
he  had  fpoken  to  them  in  the  ftile  of  Thu- 
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cydidcs  ;  but  he  has  imitated  him  with  fo 
much  difcretion,  that,  though  he  have  di- 
verfified  his  ftile  by  figures  without  name 
or  number,  yet  he  has  not  crouded  them 
together  fo  much  as  Thucydides  has  done ; 
(for  a  ftile  may  be  too  much  varied  as  well 
as  too  much  the  fame)  ;  neverthelefs  his 
ftile,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  fo  much  varied,  and 
fo  artificial,  that  he  was  not  well  received 
at  firft  by  the  people,  I  fuppofe  becaufe  they 
did  not  perfectly  underftand  him,  till  he 
had  learned  the  art  of  pronouncing  his 
own  periods  *. 


See  Vol.  ii.  p.  363.  and  following. 
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CHAP.         IX. 


Of  the  Latin  language. — That  language  the 
old ejl  dialect  of  the  Greek — liker  therefore 
to  the  Oriental  Languages.* — //  has  tones ^ 
but  not  fo  accurately  marked  as  in  Greek. 
— But  the  quantity  of fy liable*  accurately 
obferved  in  it. —As  to  fpirits,  much 

fewer  afpirates  than  in  Greek. — The  La- 
%j  «'• 

tin  language  defective  in  the  elemental 
founds,    particularly    in    diphthongs. — 
Thefe  the  Latins  commonly  refolve. — Ex- 
amples of  this. — The  great  eft  difference  of 
all  betwixt  the  found  of  the  t*wo  lan- 
guages is,  that  the  Latins  terminate  fo 
many   •words   in    mute   confonants,     the 
Greeks  none  at  all.— The  terminations  of 
-orum  and  -arum,  in  the  Latin  language, 
not  pleafant. 
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1^  H  E  next  language  to  which  I  (hall 
apply  my  general  obfervations  is  the 
Latin.     This  language  is  the  moft  antient 
dialed  of  the  Greek  known,  brought  in- 
to Italy  by  a  colony  of  Arcadians,  under 
Oenotrus,  about  feventeen  generations  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  refembling  more  the 
Doric  and  Eolic  than  any  other  dialed  of 
Gfeek  now  known.     But,   as  it  came  off 
from  the  original  ftock,  much  earlier  than 
either  of  thefe  dialects,  it  has  more  of  the 
roughnefs  of  the  Hebrew,   or  fome  other 
Egyptian  or  Oriental  language,  from  which 
I  am  perfuaded  the  Greek  is  derived.     It 
has,  however,   accents  or  tones,  which  I 
am  perfuaded  all  languages  had  originally, 
though  they  may  have  loft  them  in  procefs 
of  time,  through  ignorance  and  barbarity  ; 
for  muiic  being,  as  I  imagine,  coeval  with 
language,  it  was  moft  natural  that  it  fhould 
be  joined,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with,, 
it.  Now,  the  Latins  being  a  mufical  people, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  of  whom  they  were 
defcended.   preferved  the  original  mufic  of 
the    language,   and  began  the   pronuncia- 
tion of  it  in  the  wind- pipe,  the  greater  or 
Jefs  dilation  of  which  gives    a   language 
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its  mufical  tones,  which  the  modern  lan- 
guages want  entirely,  having  nothing  but 
articulation  produced  by  the  various  pofi- 
tion  and  action  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
where  our  pronunciation  begins.  But, 
tho'  the  Latins  had  accents,  I  have  a  great 
doubt  whether  they  were  fo  accurately  mea- 
fured,  or  fo  exactly  obferved  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, as  thofe  of  the  Greeks  were.  Their 
grammarians,  who  treat  of  accentuation, 
though  they  fpeak  of  the  acute^  the  grave, 
and  the  circumflex  *,  do  not  define  or  mea- 
fure  them,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  has  done 
in  regard  to  the  Greek  accents  :  And  I  do 
not  obferve  that  any  of  their  authors  who 
have  treated  ofy?//e,  fpeak  much  of  the  me- 
lody of  it  as  one  of  its  beauties  f,  of  com- 
mend it,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  does  the  ftile 
of  Demofthenes,  for  being  'guju.gA»$  J. 

*  See  Prifcian  and  DIomedes,  in  the  Collection  of 
Latin  Grammarians,  publiflied  by  Putchius,  p.  1286. 
et  feq.  and  p.  426  et  feq. 

f  That  thefe  authors,  however,  had  an  idea  of 
fuch  a  beauty,  and  the  pra&ice  of  it  at  leafl  in  fome 
degree,  is  evident  from  what  Cicero  fays,  Lib.  ii. 
Cap.  8.  DC  Orutore,  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  50.  ibid.  And  in 
his  Oratort  Cap.  17.  and  18. 

\  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  ornament  of  ftile 
in  Greek  competition,  Vol.  ii.  Book  iii.  Chap.  7, 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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But,  whatever  defect  there  may  have 
been  in  the  melody  of  the  Latin  language, 
the  rhythm  of  it,  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
the  fyllables,  appears  to  have  been  very 
accurately  obferved.  But,  as  to  the  tii- 
ftinction  of  fpirits,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  ufed  it  near  fo  much  as  the 
Greeks  ;  for  they  did  not  afpirate  confo- 
nants  at  all  *,  fo  that  they  had  not  the 
found  of  the  Greek  letters  <p,  ^,  and  6. 
And  they  ufed  very  little  afpiration  even 
of  vowels  :  Thus,  they  faid  oedi  for  koedl^ 
irci  for  hirci  "f.  And  the  reafon  of  this  ap- 
pears to  me  very  plain,  namely,  that  the 
Latin  language  came  off  from  the  Greek 
before  it  was  completed  either  in  the 
found  or  in  the  grammatical  part.  And 
from  thence  arifes  this  defeat,  and  all  the 
others  that  I  fhall  take  occafipn  to  obferve, 
in  the  Latin  language.  In  later  times, 
when  they  began  to  reform  their  lan- 
guage upon  the  model  of  the  Greek,  they 
improved  the  found  of  it,  by  the  ufe  of 
afpirated  confonants,  as  well  as  vowels. 
Thus,  in  place  of  pulcer^  which  they  faid 

*  Cicero,  Orator,  Cap.  48. 

|  Quintilian,  Inftitntiones^  Lib.  i.  Cap;  5. 
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before,  they  faidputcher  ;  in  place  of  Gracci 
they  faid  Gracchi ;  in  place  of  triumpi  they 
faid  triumpbi)  &c.  *  ;  and  the  ufe  of  afpi- 
rated  vowels  became  common  among 
them.  But,  as  to  confonants,  even  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  there  were  very  few  of 
them  afpirated,  except  in  words  taken 
from  the  Greek,  fuch  as  philofophia^ 
•which  xvas  not  Latin  till  the  days  of  Ci- 
cero, though  the  thing  before  that  was 
known  among  them,  but  it  was  calledy#- 
pientia  ;  and  fapere  was  ufed  for  philofo- 
phari,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Horace,  who 
fays, 

Scribendi  rc£tefaptre  eft  principium  et  fons. 
Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  oftendere  chartae. 

And  not  only  did  the  Latins  want  thofe 
afpirated  confonants,  which  T  think  give  a 
beautiful  variety  to  the  Greek  language  ; 
but  they  did  not  found  all  the  fix  proper 

*  Quintilian,  diclo  loco  ;  where  he  tells  us  that  the 
Greek  fafhion  of  afpirating  confonants  was  carried  fo 
far,  that  fome  people  pronounced  praechones  inftead  of 
sy  ckenturiones  inftead  of  ce nturionest  &c. 
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diphthongs,  at  leaft  not  in  later  times  ;  for 
in  the  days  of  Cicero  they  ufed  neither  the 
ei  nor  the  ov  The  ai  they  appear  always 
to  have  ufed,  particularly  in  the  genitive 
fingular  of  the  firft  declenfion  ;  and  they 
fometimes  divided  it,  as  in  the  words  pa- 
tria'i  and  aura'i.  The  au  too,  and  the  en, 
they  appear  always  to  have  ufed,  as  in  the 
words  audio^  and  heu,  and  feu.  The  oi 
too  appears  always  to  have  been  in  ufe  a- 
mong  them,  as  in  Icena  and  pcena,  and  ma- 
ny others,  which  I  am  perfuaded  they 
founded  as  the  Greeks  did  the  or  ;  for  we 
cannot  doubt  that  poena,  for  example,  is  the 
Greek  word  VTO/VM.  But  in  many  of  their 
words  they  leave  out  one  of  the  vowels  of 
this  high  founding  diphthong,  and  pro- 
nounce it  as  the  fingle  vowel.  Thus,  of  the 
word  oHtos,  they  make /or*//,  with  the  Eolic 
digamma  prefixed, and  leaving  out  the  vow- 
el /  ;  and  of  ouo?,  by  leaving  out  the  other 
vowel,  viz.  the  0,  they  made  vinum.  And, 
in  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
genius  of  the  language,  at  leaft  in  later 
times,  appears  to  have  been,  to  refolve  the 
diphthong,  and  to  found  only  one  of  the 
vowels- Thus,  in  the  declenfion  of 
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animus^  in  place  of  the  termination  01  in 
the  nominative  plural,  and  ois  and  ovs 
in  the  dative  and  accufative,  the  Latins 
have  /,  and  is,  and  os  ;  and  in  the  ge- 
nitive (ingular  they  throw  out  both  vow- 
els, and,  in  place  of  ave^ou  fay  animi  *; 
and,  in  the  third  declenfion,  in  the  word 
omnis,  for  example,  in  place  of  omneis  in 
the  nominative  plural,  they  fay  omnes  com- 
monly, and  fome  of  the  old  writers  omuls  ^ 
always  leaving  out  one  or  other  of  the 
vowels.  And  it  is  the  fame  in  the  verb  ; 
as,  in  lego,  in  place  of  faying,  in  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  perfon,  legeis  and  legeit, 
they  fay  leg  is  and  legit. — As  to  the  im- 
proper diphthongs,  of  which  the  Greek 
Grammarians  make  alfo  fix,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Latins  ever  founded  one 
of  them,  (nor  does  any  Latin  grammarian,  as 
far  as  I  know,  fo  much  as  mention  them), 
which  mud  have  made  the  found  of  their 
language  of  much  lefs  variety  than  that  of 
the  Greek  '\. 

*  The  ancient  Greek  genitive  was  avipoie,  as  it  is 
itiil  ufed  in  the  Ionic  dialect :  and  from  thence  I  ima- 
gine is  formed  the  Latin  genitive  aniim,  by  throwing 
iway  firft  the  final  o,  and  then  the  o  in  the  diphthong. 

f  That  the  improper  diphthongs  were  truly  diph- 
thongs, as  they  are  called,  and  differed  in  their 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  for  want  of  afpi^- 
rated  confonants,  and  having  fo  much  few- 
found  from  the  fimple  vowels,  cannot  be  doubted.  At 
the  fame  time,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  were 
founded  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  proper  diphthongs. 
Thus,  for  example,  «  had  certainly  a  found  different 
from  the  proper  diphthong  ««.  It  had,  however,  I  am 
perfuaded,  a  found  approaching  to  it,  which  I  think  is 
evident  from  the  manner  of  writing  it.  What,  then, 
was  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  founds  ?  And  I 
apprehend  it  was  this,  that,  in  the  proper  diphthongs, 
the  founds  of  the  two  vowels  were  fo  perfectly  mixed, , 
that  the  ear  could  not  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  o- 
ther ;  whereas,  in  the  improper  diphthongs,  the  voice 
dwelt  more  upon  one  of  the  vowels  than  upon  the  o- 
ther,  and  which,  therefore,  was  better  heard  in  the 
pronunciation  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  writing,  the  <  in 
the  improper  diphthong  »  is  marked  either  by  a  dot 
under  the  a,  or  by  a  fmall  <  fubjoined  to  it,  which  I 
think  plainly  indicates,  that,  in  the  compofition  ma- 
king this  improper  diphthong,  the  u  was  predominant, 
and  more  ftrongly  founded  than  the  /.  Another  ex- 
ample may  be  given  of  an  improper  diphthong,  where 
the  u  is  alfo  predominant,  but  the  other  vowel,  in- 
ftead  of  being  poftponed,  is  praeponed  ;  as  in  the  word 
n>s>j)««^*',  .where,  in  the  fyllable  ^»,  the  found  of  t  is 
heard,  if  it-  be  rightly  pronounced,  but  faintly.  It  is 
faid  by  the  grammarians,  and  particularly  by  Eufta- 
thius,  that  thefe  two  letters  are  pronounced  together 
by  a  figure  which  they  call  <rvvix<pvjnic-tsf  or  c-wiivrt?. 
But  the  vowels  cannot  be  run  together,  without  being 
pronounced  as  2  diphthong  proper  or  improper. — Thefe 
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er  compounded  vocal  founds,  the  Latin 
language  could  neither  have.that  variety, 
nor  that  fwell  in  the  found,  which  the 
Greek  language  has.  And,  further,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  La- 
tin muft  have  been  very  much  hardier 
than  the  Greek,  particularly  in  their  ter- 
minations, which,  as  I  have  obferved,  are 
a  diftinguifhingpartof  the  found  of  words*. 
Now,  the  termination  of  a  great  many  La- 
tin words  is  in  mute  confonants,  fuch  as 
£,  £,  d^  and  particularly  /  j~ .  Such  termi- 
nations, I  am  perfuaded,  were  a§  common 
in  Greek,  in  its  original  ftate,  as  they  are 
now  in  Latin;  and  it  is  one  proof  among 
many  others,  that  it  was  little  better  than 

obfervationsl  owe  to  a  friend  of  mine3alearnedProfef- 
for  in  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andrews,  Mr  John  Hun- 
ter. 

*P.5.-3i. 

f  In  antient  times,  there  were  many  more  words 
terminating  in  d,  as  may  be  feen  in  antient  monuments 
of  the  Latin  yet  preferved.  Thus,  they  faid,  popnlod 
for  popitlo,  fententlad  for  fententia. — Of  the  diftinftion 
betwixt  the  liquid  and  mute  confonants,  Vol.  ii.  p. 
233- 
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a  rude  and  barbarous  language  when  the 
Latin  came  off  from  it.  Several  veftiges 
of  this  are  to  be  feen  in  the  moft  antient 
dialed:  of  it,  next  to  the  Latin,  I  mean 
the  Doric,  where  they  fay  foyovri  in  place 
of  AgQ/oucv.  Now,  I  can  have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  an  earlier  period  they  faid  'Aeyovr, 
or  legunt  as  the  Latins  now  fay.  And  they 
ufed  much  more  the  canine  letter  r  than 
they  do  now, — I  believe,  as  much  as  the 
Latins  ufe  it ;  as  is  evident  from  a  piece  of 
very  antient  Doric  Greek  preferved  to  us, 
viz.  a  decree  of  the  fenate  of  Sparta,  againft 
Timotheus,  a  mufician,  who  had  cor- 
rupted,- as  they  faid,  the  fimplicity  of  the 
antient  mufic,  by  adding  a  firing  to  the 
lyre. 

This  termination  in  mute  confonants,  fo 
harm  and  abrupt,  makes  the  language 
flow  not  fo  pleafantly.  And  that  common 
termination  in  Latin  with  the  hiving  let- 
ter, as  it  is  called,  ;?z,  abfolutely  (huts  the 
mouth  more  than  any  of  the  letters 
that  are  called  mute  ;  and  it  interrupts  the 
flow  of  the  language  fo  much,  that  it  is 
very  frequently  elided  in  their  verfe.  It 
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• 

is,  however,  much  ufed  by  them,  both 
in  their  decleniions  and  conjugations  ; 
particularly  in  their  genitives  plural,  inftead 
of  the  Greek  CDV,  they  ufe  orum,  which 
gives  occafion  fometimes  to  rhymes  noj 
agreeable,  as  that  of  Horace^ 

4K 

Atque  alii,  quorum  cotnoedia  prifqa  •virorum  eft: 

And  their  arums  are  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
as  teftis  mearum  fententiarum.  Thefe  are 
Monkifh  rhymes  which  1  am  perfuaded 
Horace  would  not  have  ufed,  if  he  could 
eafily  have  avoided  it.  Now,  the  tav  of 
the  Greek  in  place  of  orum,  and  the  JEolic 
a«ov  in  place  of  arumt  make  pleafant  e- 
nough  rhymes  at  times,  as  Homer  has 
{hown. 


Voi,.  IV. 
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CHAP.-    x. 


The  •words  of  the  La  fin  language  confidered 
as  fignificant . — In  that  refpeft  inferior  to 
the  Greek  more  Jlill  than  in  found — parti- 
cularly in  the  verb. — Examples  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Latin  language  in  that  part 
offpeech — inferior  even  to  the  Englifh. 
— Defective  alfo  in  participles. — 7 "he  La- 
tins  •want  alfo  the  variety  of  two  aorijls 
and  three  jutures. — Defective  alfo  in 
moods— wanting  alfo  a  'voice  •which  the 
Greeks  have  in  their  verbs,  and  a  dual 
number  both  in  their  verbs  and  their 
nouns. — The  Latin  *wants  one  part  of 
fpeech  ivholly,  viz.  the  article.  —  The 
conj'equence  of  this  defecl  is  to  make  the 
exprejjion  of  the  language  obfcure  and  am- 
biguous.— Examples  of  this. 
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Icome  now  to  confider  the  words  in  La- 
tin as  figniifieant.  And  here  it  will 
appear  that  the  Latin  is  as  inferior  to  the 
Greek  in  fenfe  and  expreflion  as  in  found* 
The  moft  important  part  of  fpeech,  as  well 
as  the  moft  artificial,  is  the  verb  ;  and  iri 
it  the  Latin  is  moft  deficient.  For,  irt 
the  Jlrfl  place,  it  has  but  one  paft  per- 
fect time  in  the  active  -  voice,  fuch  as 
amavi,  but  which  cannot  exprefs  whe- 
ther that  perfect  action  be  now  prefent 
or  not  ;  fo  that  it  does  not  make  the  di^ 
ilinclion  which  the  Greeks  db  by  their 
praeterperfe£t  and  by  their  praeterite  in- 
definite, or  aorift,  for  both  which  ama*ui 
ftands  *.  And  hence  undoubtedly  mud 
arife  an  ambiguity,  which  cannot  be  refol- 
ved  by  the  words,  but  only  by  the  fenfe, 
or  by  repeating  the  verb  in  another  tenfe, 
and  faying,  amavi  et  atno.  And  1  obferve 

*  Of  the  diftin&ion  betwixt  the  aorift  and  pfaeter- 
perfecl:,  fee  what  I  have  faid  Vol.  ii.  p.  132.  et  feq. 
The  whole  chapter  is  worth  reading  by  thofe  who  are' 
not  contented  with  having  learned  what  is  called  acci- 
dence in  the  Englifh  fchools,  but  defire  to  understand 
the  fcience  of  the  language,  of  which  the  knowledge  pf 
the  doclrine  of  the  tenfes  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  moft 
difficult  parts. 
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that  Horace,     in  one    paflage,  has   been 
Obliged  to  ufe  both  tenfes,  where  he  fays, 

Manferunt  hodieque  manent  veftigia  ruris  *. 

Now  this  plainly  fhows  an  imperfection  in 
the  language.  And  accordingly,  in  the  more 
perfect  Greek  language,  amavi  is  exprefled 
as  clearly  by  one  word,  TrgfpiAwxa,  and  even 
in  Englifh,  by  the  words  I  have  loved  ,tt- 
prefiing,  without  any  ambiguity,  not  only 
that  I  loved  in  the  time  paft,  but  that  I 
continue  to  love,  and  do  now  love.  In  the 
fame  manner,  inftead  of  the  manent  and 
manjcrunt  of  Horace,  the  Greeks  would 
have  ufed  a  (ingle  word, 


Again,  the  Latins,  in  their  adive 
verbs,  have  not  a  paft  participle  active, 
whereas  the  Greeks  have  two,  fuch  as 
<jp/Ajio-a$  and  -rep'*  »*&>$,  exprefling;  the  paft 
time  either  definitely  or  indefinitely,  as 
above  explained  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  Latins  of  neceifity  are 
obliged  to  ufe  that  disjointed  gaping  com- 
pofition,  called  the  ablative  abfolute,  which 

*  Epift.  I.  Lib.  u.  Verf.  160. 
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the  Greeks  ufe  only  fame  times  by  way 
of  variety. 

Further,  as  the  Latins  want  a  paft  par- 
ticiple active,  fo  they  want  a  preient  par-; 
ticiple  paffive ;  for  they  have  no  word  thai 
exprefles  (pfAouugfos  ;  nor  will  an  ablatix'e 
abfolute  do  the  bufmefs  here.  Ther  are 
therefore  reduced  to  hard  fhifts.  Vir^fjt 
in.place  of  it,  ufes  the  paft  participle  paf-» 
five,  and  favs,  <ventofa  per  aequora  veftis*,* 
and  in  another  place  he  fays,  elifos  oculos  f* 
And  Cicero,  in  place  of  the  prefeat  partis 
ciple  paffive,  borrows  a  prefent  participle 


*  Georgic.  I.    v.  206.    where    veftls  exprefles    the 
Greek  word 


f  Mneid.  VIII.  v.   261.    where  Virgil,  defcribing 
Hercules  ftrangling  Cacus,  fays, 

--  Angit  inhaerens 
Elifos  oculos.  - 

Here,  if  the  Latins  had  had  a  pr^re  it  pir»-'r:ple  paffive, 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  have,  of  the  vv;'-b  t/vfo,  Vj  gil  would 
have  faid  elidomeno:  oculos,  that  is,  eyes  in  the  ua  oj 
tbruft  out. 
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from  the  active  voice,  and  fays,  marinis 
invehens  belluls  *, 

Befides  this  want  of  a  participle  in  the 
paflive  voicej  there  is  the  fame  confufion 
in  it  of  the  aorift  and  praeterperfect  that 
there  is  in  the  active,  though  at  firft  fight 
it  would  appear  that  thefe  two  tenfes  are 
as  much  diftinguimed  in  the  paflive  voice 
as  they  are  in  Greek  ;  and  I  once  believed 
it  was  fo,  though,  in  the  common  gram- 
mars, amatus  eft  and  amatus  fmt  are  fet 
down  as  in  the  fame  tenfe.  But  the 
Profeflbr  above  mentioned,  Mr  Hun- 
ter, who,  as  the  Latin  tongue  is  his 
profeffion,  is  exceedingly  learned  in  it, 
has  mown  me  that  they  are  truly 
the  fame,  and  that,  in  the  beft  authors, 
they  are  ufed  to  denote  indifcriminately 
either  g(p<Afl6»  or  Trg^iAwTai,  that  is,  either 
the  aorift  or  the  praeterperfect  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  amavi  in  the  active  voice 
fignifies  either  of  the  two  times  ;  fo  that 


*  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  28. 
•where  invehens  would  have  been  invebomenus,  if  the  La* 
tips  had  ufed  fuch  a  form  of  the  verb. 
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amatus  eft,  as  well  as  amatus  fuit,  may  be 
applied  to  a  paft  event,  which  in  no  fenfe 
can  be  faid  to  be  now  prefent  ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  both  ufed  without  diftinc- 
tion  as  the  hiftoric  tenfe,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  aorift  in  Greek.  Now,  one 
fliould  think  that  amatus  eft,  being  com- 
pounded of  the  paft  participle  amatus,  and 
the  verb  tft  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  muft  de- 
note a  time  compounded  of  the  paft  and 
the  prefent,  that  is,  the  Qraeterperfeft : 
And  that  amatus  fuit,  being  compounded 
of  the  paft  participle  and  a  Verb  in  the  paft 
time,  muft  denote  an  action  altogether 
paft,  but  not  prefent  in  any  fenfe:  And,  if 
the  Latin  language  had  been  formed  like 
the  Greek,  by  philofophers,  or  men  of 
learning  in -the  fcience  of  language,  I  think 
it  is  impoffible  that  expreflions  fo  different 
could  have  denoted  the  fame  time  :  And 
accordingly  Mr  Hunter  thought  at  firft,  as 
I  did,  that  they  denoted  different  times. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  impoffible  to  think  o- 
therwife,  if  you  are  learned  in  the  gram- 
matical art,  and  not  one  of  thofe  who  have 
got  by  heart  the  declenfions  and  conjuga- 
tions, and  have  read  many  Greek  authors, 
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but  know  nothing  of  the  lUence  of  lan- 
guage, of  whom  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
great  number.  In  the  fune  manner,  I 
thought  that  amatus  eraty  and  amatus  fue- 
rat,  fignified  different  things  ;  but  now  I 
am  convinced  that  they  (land  for  the  fame 
tenfe,  though  the  one  be  compounded  of 
a  paft  participle  with  a  verb  in  the  imper- 
fect tenfe,  and  the  other  of  the  fame  paft 
participle  with  the  plufquamperfecl:  tenfe. 

Moreover,  in  the  tenfes  the  Latins 
have,  they  want  the  variations  which  the 
Greeks  have  of  the  fame  tenfe.  Thus, 
they  have  but  one  future,  and  one  aorift, 
in  place  of  two  of  each,  which  the  Greeks 
have :  Arid  there  is  a  third  future  which  the 
Greeks  have  alfo,  but  of  which  the  Latins 
know  nothing,  I  meznthepau/o  po/tfutitrum* 
Jt  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  iwo  aorifls  have 
the  fame  {ignification  ;  ai.u  i  believe  the 
fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  th.<ee  T'.tures,  being 
all  tenfes,  as  well  as  the  aorifts,  from  themes 
now  obfolete  *  ;  but  they  give  a  variety  of 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  two  aori/ls,  Vol.  5i. 
p.  147.  and  of  the  pauk  pojl  futurumt  p.  131.  of  the 
fame  Volume. 
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( 

flexion  and  termination,  which  makes  the 

language  much  more  copious,  in  found  at 
leaft,  if  not  in  fignification. 

Further,  the  Latin  language  wants  not 
only  fo  many  tenfes  which  the  Greek 
has,  but  alfo  a  mood,  I  mean  the  opta- 
tive. And  this  I  hold  to  be  a  capital 
defect.  For,  by  the  nature  of  things,  there 
are  four  difpofitions  of  the  mrad  relating 
to  eyery  verb,  and  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
prefled  by  fome  variation  of  the  word. 
The  firft  is  fingly  affirming,  that  is  the  in- 
dicative mood.  The  fecond  is  command- 
ing, viz.  the  imperative.  The  third  is  wifh- 
»ng  or  praying,  that  is  the  optative.  And 
the  laft  is  that  whereby  we  exprefs  tliat  the 
verb  is  not  principal  in  the  fentence,  but 
dependent  upon  another  verb  ;  this  is 
done  by  what  is  called  the  fuljunftvuc 
mood  *.  Now,  the  Latins  exprefs  both 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  moods, 
Book  i.  Chap.  13-  Vol.  ii.  p.  162.  where  I  have  given 
my  reafons  why  I  do  not  number  the  infinitive  among 
the  moods. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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thefe  two  laft  mentioned  by  the  fame 
mood,  viz.  the  fubjundtive  :  And,  there- 
fore, when  they  have  a  mind  to  diftinguifh 
the  two  fignifications,  and  to  exprefs  only 
the  wim,  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  another 
word,  utinam  ;  or,  to  exprefs  it  ftmply  by 
the  fubjundive,  which  may  in  fome  cafes 
occafkm  an  ambiguity. 

But  even  thefe  are  not  all  the  defeats  of 
the  Latin  language  in  the  fimple  article  of 
the  verb  j  for,  befides  wanting  fo  many  ten- 
fes  and  a  whole  mood,  they  want  a  whole 
voice, — viz.  the  middle  voice,  by  which 
is  exprefled  the  action  of  a  verb,  which 
has  for  its  fubject  the  perfon  himfelf  who. 
fpeaks,  or  fomething  that  concerns  him  ;  a 
very  interefting  part  of  the  expreffion  of  a 
verb.  To  fupply  this  want,  the  Latins 
are  forced  to  ufe  prepofitions  and  pro- 
nouns, or  fometimes  they  ufe  active  or 
neutral  verbs  in  a  middle  fenfe  ;  and  par- 
ticularly I  obferve  they  ufe  verfo  in  that 
\vay,  as  where  Livy  fays,  fpeaking  of 
ftage- plays,  Ludiis in  art  em  paulatim  ver- 
terat  *. 

*  Lib.  vii.  Cap.  ii. 
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I  will  mention,  only  in  palling,  the  want 
of-  a  dual  number  both  in  their  verbs  and 
nouns,  though  1  think  it  a  defect  ;   as  that 
additional  number   not   only  produces  an 
additional  flexion,  and  fo  makes  the  found 
of  the  language  more  rich,   but  it  makes  a 
very  proper  diftindion  betwixt  unity  and 
number,  by  marking  the  firft  ftep  towards 
number*.  But  I  come  now  to  mention  the 
moft  capital  defect  of  all  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, of  fuch  importance,  that  ii  makes 
it  a  language  ahnoft  unfit  for  reafoning,  at 
leaft  for  very  ftrict  philofbphical  reafoning. 
It  is  not  a  defect  of  any  particular  modifi- 
cations or   variations   of  any   one  part  of 
fpeech,  fuch  as  the  verb,  but  it  is  the  want 
of  one  part  of  fpeech  entirely,  viz.  the  ar- 
ticle, which  even  the  barbarous  modern  lan- 
guages have.    Now  this  want  is  fuch,  that, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  in 
any  other  which  admits  the  fame  variety 
of  compofition,  when  you  join  two  words 
together  in  a  propofition  by  the  fiibftan- 
tive  verbj  if  there  be  no  article,  it   is   im- 
poffible  to  fay  which  is  the  fubjecl:  of  the 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  dual  number,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  87. 
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propofition,  and   which  is  the  predicate. 
Thus,  in  that  famous  yvwjjun  or  Sententious 
faying^  of  Juvenal, 

Nobilitas  £bla  eft  atque  unica  virtus  j 

it  is  impoffible  to  fay  from  the  words, 
whether  he  means,  that  Virtue  is  the  only 
nobility,  or  that  Nobility  is  the  only  virtue  ; 
and,  indeed>  according  to  our  way  of  ar- 
ranging the  words,  the  latter  is  the  fenfe 
of  them.  Again,  when  Virgil  fays, 

Saxa  vocatit  Itali,  mediis  quae  in  fluftibus,  Aras  *, 

it  is  impoffible  to  know  from  the  words, 
whether  the  ftones  were  called  altars^  or 
the  altars  Jlones.  Again,  in  a  paflage  of 
Livy,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  o- 
rigin  of  ftarre  plays  among  the  Romans, 

you  cannot  underftand  from  the  words  he 
ufes,  whether  he  means  to  fay  that 

Hifter  was  called  Ludio  by  the  Etruf- 
cnns,  or  Liidio  Hijler  f.  In  the  in- 


i.  Verf.  1  1  2. 
f  Livy,   Book  vii.  Cap.  2.  where,  after  telling  us 
that  the  Romans  h,;d  their  firft  players  from  Tufcany, 
but  afterwards  got  players-  of  their  own,  he  adds,  Ver- 
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fiances  I  have  mentioned,  the  fenfe  of 
the  paflage  removes  the  ambiguity :  But 
there  is  a  paflage  in  Horace  where  that  is 
not  the  cafe  ;  it  is  where  he  fays,  > 

Dixeris  egregie,  notum  fi.  calida  verbum 
Reddideris  jundbira  novum-  f 

where  I  really  do  not  know  whether  a 
known  word  is  to  be  rendered  neiv,  or  a 
neiv  word  knotwn^  by  a  cunning  junction. 

The  article,  too,  gives  an  emphafis,  and 
a  kind  of  dignity  to  proper  names,  by  in- 
forming us  that  they  are  names  well 
known  ;  and  it  ferves  alfo  in  place  of  a 
relative,  letting  us  know  that  the  thing  or 
perfon  was  mentioned  before  *. 

nacutis  artificibuSy  quia  Hijler  Tufco  ver&o  Ludio  vocaba- 
turt  nomen  hiflrionibus  indilum. 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  application  of  the  ar- 
'tlcle  in  Greek  to  proper  names,  Vol.  2.  page  55.  & 
feq.  where  I  have  fhown,  that  the  article,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  proper  name  (for  it  is  not  always  fo),  has  a 
meaning,  and  is  not,  as  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  a  word 
altogether  infignificant,  of  which  kind  I  believe  there 
is  no  word  in  fo  perfect  a  language  as  the  Greek. 
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CHAP.          XI. 


Of  Compofition  In  Latin — not  different  in 
•variety  of  arrangement  from  the  Greek. 
Infome  of  the  Latin  poets  greater  variety 
of  arrangement  than  in  the  Greek. — But 
in  the  profe  authors  a  tedious  famenefs  in 
the  arrangement,  by  placing  the  verb  loft 
Jo   often   in  the  fentence. — The  ivant  of 
particles,  fuch  as  the   Greeks   have^  a 
great  defeft  in  the  Latin  compofition. 


HAVING  conficlered  fingle  words 
in  Latin,  both  with  refpeft  to  their 
found,  and  as  fignificant,  I  come  now  to 
fpeak  of  them  in  compofition,  in  which, 
as  far  as  depends  upon  the  arrangement, 
there  cannot  be  much  difference  betwixt  it 
and  the  Greek,  or  if  there  be  any  as  to  the 
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variety  of  arrangement,  I  think  there  is 
more  of  that  at  lead  in  forne  of  the  Latin 
authors  than  is  to  be  found  in  Greek. 
Of  this  I  {hall  fay  more  in  the  next  book, 
where  I  am  to  treat  of  Stile. 

But,  in  their  profe  competitions,  there 
is  a  famenefs  and  uniformity,  which  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  arife  from  the  nature 
of  their  language,  but  certainly  predomi- 
nates very  much  in  their  hiftories,  and 
more  or  lefs  in  all  their  compofitions.  What 
I  mean  is  the  terminating  their  fentences  fo 
often  with  a  verb,  and  generally  the  go- 
verning verb  in  the  fentence.  But  of 
this  likewife  I  mall  fay  more  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  Stile. 

But,  befides  this  defect  in  the  Latin 
compofition,  there  are  wanting  in  it  thofe 
many  connective  partrcks,  with  which,  as 
I  have  mown,  the  Greek  abounds  fo  much  ; 
and  which,  befides  connecting  the  fenfe, 
give  a  flow  to  the  compofition,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  language.  Several  of 
thefe  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  will 
not  here  repeat. 
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And  fo  much  for  the  Latin  language  ; 
and,  as  I  underftand  no  other  antient  lan- 
guage, except  the  Greek  and  Latin,  I  will 
now  fpeak  of  fome  modern  languages,  be- 
ginning with  the  modern  Greek. 
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CHAP.          XII. 


The  words  of  the  modern  Greek  the  fame 
for  the  greater  part  'with  thofe  of  the  an- 
tient— different  in  the  pronunciation  and 
grammar.  —  Of  the  found  of  the  modern 
Greek — little  variety  in  it. — Five  letters 
founded  the  fame   ivay. — No  diphthongs 
or  afpirates — no  melody  or  rhythm,  but 
only  accents,  fuch  as  ours. — They  retain 
fomething  of  the  grammatical  art— form 
fome  cafes  and  tenfes   by  fleclion — have 
genders  and  numbers  in  their  nouns,   and 
perfons  and  numbers  in  their  verbs — but 
their  grammar  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
rule. — The  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the 
antient  Greek    very  like  to  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  modern  Greek — has  all  the 
faults  that  pronunciation  can  have — -for- 
merly itivas  ftill  ivorfe,  as  they  neglected 
the  quantity,  and  pronounced  the  accents 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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as  they  do  the  accents  in  their  own  lan- 
guage.—^A  reformation  may  be  made  of 
the  Engli/Jy  pronunciation  of  the  Greek, 
•without  much  difficulty. — The  advantage 
'ofthe  Scotch  pronunciation.  —  The  corrup-  ' 
tion  and  debafement  of  the  Greek  language 
foould  be  a  'warning  to  other  nations  to 
preferve  their   language,  by  the  Jludy  of 
the  grammatical  art  in  the  antient  lan- 
guages. 


TH  E  words  of  the  modern  Greek 
language  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  antient  Greek ; 
fo  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  lan- 
guages is  chiefly  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  analogy.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  underftands  the  antient  language,  may 
in  a  very  fnort  time  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  modern.  This  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  ;  for,  many  years  ago,  I 
iludied  the  modern  Greek  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  old 
Greek  Teftament,  in  two  or  three  days  I 
made  inyfelf  mafter  of  the  little  gramma- 
tical art  that  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
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language.  But  what  I  am  now  to  fay  of 
it,  is  not  what  I  then  learned,  which  I  have 
forgot  long  ago,  but  it  is  from  the  infor- 
mation I  have  had  from  a  friend  of  mine 
in  London,  Mr  Paradife,  whofe  native  lan- 
•guage  the  modern  Greek  may  be  faid  to 
be,  as  he  was  born  in  Thejfaionica^  now 
Salonica,  being  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  our  conful  in  that  place.  And  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  .returning  my 
thanks  to  him  for  the  inftrucliion  I  have 
got  from  him  in  this  and  feveral  other 
things  concerning  the  modern  Greeks. 

To  begin  with  the  found  of  the  language : 
They  have  loft  even  the  found  of  two  of 
their  vowels,  the  n  and  u,  in  place  of  which 
they  have  fubftituted  the  z.  They  have  loft 
alfo  the  life  of  the  two  diphthongs  g<  and  01 ; , 
and  thefe  they  alfo  found  as  i ;  which  found, 
therefore,  holds  the  place  of  five  in  the 
antient  Greek  language,  viz,  ;,  »,  u,  gi,  and 
oi.  This  makes  a  conftant  wtacifm  run 
through  their  whole  pronunciation.  Now, 
the  found  of  this  letter  is  weak  and  Hea- 
der, an  exitis  foniiS)  as  the  Latins  call  it  5 
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and  therefore  it  was  never  ufed  by  the  an- 
tient  Greeks  in  the  termination  of  their 
nouns,  excepting  only  in  three,  which  A- 
riftotle  has  mentioned  *. 


,  They  have  loft  the  found,  not  only 
of  the  two  diphthongs  above  mentioned, 
ti  and  ot,  which  they  confound  with  lota^ 
but  of  all  the  diphthongs,  proper  and  impro- 
per ;  fo  that  the  found  of  their  language  is 
not  fwelled  or  raifed  by  any  compounded 
found  of  vowels. 

3(10,  Neither  have  they  any  afpirated 
confonants  :  They  do  not,  therefore,  pro- 
prounce  the  letters  <p,  ^/,  or  6  ;  nay,  they 
do  not  afpirate  even  vowels. 

4^0,  They  have  loft  the  melody  of  the 
antient  language  altogether  ;  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  idea  of  it  any  more 
than  the  unlearned  among  us. 


*  Poetic.  Cap.  21.  infoit. 
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But,  5/0,  What  is  ftill  worfe,  they  have 
no  longer  any  rhythm  in  their  language, 
which  makes  it  more  barbarous  than  many 
of  thofe  languages  we  call  barbarous  *. 
Their  fyllables,  therefore,  are  all  of  an 
equal  length,  and  only  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another  by  what  we  call  accent.  And 
this  diftinction  they  take  from  the  accen- 
tuation in  the  antient  Greek  books.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  word  aj'0p«Tos  having  an 
acute  accent  upon  the  firft  fyllable,  they 
pronounce  as  we  do  many  words  in  Eng- 
lifli,  and  make  of  it  anthropos,  neglecting 
entirely  the  quantity  of  the  middle  fyllable. 

Thus  it  appears  that  they  have  loft  all 
that  variety  of  found  in  their  language, 
which,  as  I  have  fhown,  was  the  greateft 
beauty  of  the  antient  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and,  having  debafed  fo  much  the 
found  of  it,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they 
have  preferved  its  grammar,  though  they 
have  retained  more  of  that  than  could 

well  have  been  expected,  confidering  how 

t 

*  See  pag.  1 8.  of  this  volume. 
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much  they  have  loft  of  their  language  in 
other  refpects  ;  for  they  ftill  form  two  ca- 
fes by  flection,  viz.  the  genitive  and  ac- 
cufative  ;  and  they  have  genders  and 
numbers  both  in  their  fubftantives  and 
adjectives.  They  form  feveral  of  their 
tenfes  alfo  by  flection,  and  likewife  the 
perfons  and  numbers  of  their  verbs. 
But  my  friend  informs  me,  that,  in  their 
declenfions  and  conjugations,  they  hardly 
follow  any  rule  :  So  that  they  cannot  be 
faid  to  have  a  grammatical  art,  though 
they  practice  fomething  belonging  to  the 
ait  of  their  antient  language. 

Before  I  leave  this  fubject  of  the  mo- 
dern Greek,  I  cannot  help  obferving  that 
the  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  antient 
Greek  is  much  too  like  to  that  of  the  mo- 
dern, particularly  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  M  and  the  gt  diphthong,  both  which  they 
found  like  the  antient  lota,  and  alfp  the 
t,  which  they  do  not  diftinguifh  from  the 
a  by  the  found,  but  only  by  the  quantity  ; 
and  fometimes  they  alfo  pronounce  the  lotu 
in  the  fame  way;  though  more  commonly 
they  pronounce  it  as  they  do  it  in  their 
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own  language,  that  is,  like  the  diphthong 
ai.  And  I  muft  be  forgiven  if  I  fay  fur- 
ther, that  the  Englifh  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  has  every  fault  that  pronuncia- 
tion can  have  ;  for  they  pronounce  the 
fame  letter  in  different  ways,  as  in  the  in- 
ilance  juft  now  mentioned  of  the  Iota. 
zdfy,  They  pronounce  different  letters  the 
fame  way.  Thus,  as  I  have  obferved,  they 
pronounce  the  three  letters  e,  «,  and  «,  and 
fometimes  Iota  in  the  fame  way.  They  al- 
fo  confound  in  the  pronunciation  the  fimple 
v  and  the  gy  diphthongj  and  likewife  the 
fimple  x,  and  the  afpirated  x.  or  $/.  And, 
laftly,  there  are  founds  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  they  do  not  pronounce  at  all, 
fuch  as  the  diphthong  ou,  which  they  do 
not  pronounce,  not  having  fuch  a  found  in 
their  own  language,  but  confound  it  with  a- 
nother  diphthong  quite  different,  viz.  OLV. 
And  there  is  even  a  fimple  vowel,  that 
they  do  not  pronounce,  viz.  w,  which, 
from  the  defcription  the  Halicarnaffian 
gives  us  of  its  pronunciation  *,  ought  to  be 
founded  like  the  French  u.  Nay,  the  ilrft 
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of  the  vowels  A  they  do  not  pronounce  as 
the  antient  Greeks  did,  but  as  they  gene- 
rally pronounce  their  own  A,  that  is,  like 
the  Greek  H.  So  that  according  to  the  En- 
glifh  pronunciation,  the  Greek  wants  the 
beft  founding  of  all  the  vowels,  if  we  can 
truft  the  judgment  of  the  Halicarnaffian  *. 


ibid.  The  mechanifin  of  its  pronun- 
ciation he  thus   defcribes,   >«y£T«<    «wyef«£K>v    ray    c-Ta- 

ftCtTtg     tTTl     Tr^iKTTOV)     KCtt     Toy      TTtlVfAOtTOf     tCVt>$t£Of£t*OV      7TPO; 

TOV  at/ga»8». So  that  by  not  opening  their  mouth 

fufficiently,  the  Englilh  make  their  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  as  faulty,  as  Milton  obferves  the  pronun- 
ciation of  their  own  language  is. — See  Milton's  Trac- 
tate of  Education ;  He  fays,  that  the  fpeech  of  the  fcho- 
lar  t  fhould  be  fafhioned  to  a  diftinft  clear  pronunci- 
ation, as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  efpecially  in 
the  vowels.  For  we  Englifhmen,  being  northerly, 
do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough 
to  grace  a  Southern  tongue  ;  but  are  obferved  by  all 
other  nations,  to  fpeak  exceeding  clofe  and  inward  : 
So  that  to  fmatter  Latin  with  an  Englifh  mouth,  is 
as  ill  a  hearing,  as  Law  French.'  I  would  recom- 
mend the  whole  treatife  to  the  Reader,  as  the  bed 
thing  both  for  matter  and  ftile,  that  has  been  written 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  education,  in  modern  times. 
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Thus,  I  think  I  have  fhown  that  the 
Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  Greek,  has 
all  the  three  faults  1  have  mentioned,  that  is, 
every  fault  which  pronunciation  can  have ; 
the  confequence  of  this  is,  that,  in  their 
pronunciation,  a  great  part  of  that  variety 
of  found,  which,  as  1  have  obferved,  di- 
ftinguifhes  fo  much  the  Greek  from  o- 
ther  languages,  is  loft  ;  and  by  making 
much  ufe  of  that  weak  (lender  found  Iota, 
they  debafe  the  found  of  the  language 
very  near  as  much  as  the  modern  Greeks 
do. 

Their  pronunciation,  however,  formerly 
was  ftill  much  worfe  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  ftill  more  refembling  the  modern 
Greek  pronunciation  ;  for  they  pronoun- 
ced it  according  to  the  accents,  as  marked 
in  the  Greek  books,  by  raifing  the  voice 
upon  the  fyllables  that  were  marked  with 
the  acute  accent,  without  any  regard  to 
the  quantity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  accent- 
ing the  Greek  juft  as  they  do  their  own 
language  ;  by  which  means  they  founded 
the  accented  fyllable  as  if  it  were  long, 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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though  it  may  be  fhort.  This  fault,  fo  great 
that  it  deftroys  entirely  the  meafure  of  the 
Greek,  verfe,  they  have  now  corrected  ;  and 
they  pronounce  according  to  the  quantity , 
neglecting  the  accents  altogether, for  a  very 
good  reafon — that  they  cannot  pronounce 
them  ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  very  few, 
even  of  the  fcholars  in  England,  have  a- 
ny  idea  how  they  fhould  be  pronounced. 
There  are  ftill  remaining,  however,  fome 
veftiges  in  certain  words,  of  the  barbarity 
of  this  ancient  pronunciation,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  Ifland  St  Helena^  which  be- 
ing accented  upon  the  penult  fyllable, 
they  make  that  fyllable  long :  And  in  the 
word  Idea^  they  lengthen  the  fame  fyllable 
for  the  fame  reafon,  and  I  have  obferved 
the  like  in  other  words,  which  1  do  not  at 
prefent  recollect. 

The  Englifh  reader  will  forgive  me  for 
thefe  obfervations  upon  the  faults  and  de- 
fects of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in 
England,  as  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  a  na- 
tion, which  underftands  the  Greek  fo  well, 
fhould  pronounce  it  fo  ill ;  and  i  hope, 
that,  as  they  have  already  corrected  one 
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great  fault  in  their   pronunciation,  they 
will  alfo  correct  others.     The  reformation 
muft  begin  at  fchool,  where  I  fhould  not 
think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  intro- 
duce  a   new   method   of  pronunciation : 
And,  if  any  of  the  mafters  of  thofe  fchools 
have  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my  obfer- 
vations  upon  their  prefent  pronunciation, 
I  refer  them  to  Dionyfms  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian,  in  his  treatife  upon  Compofition^  where 
hedefcribes,mechanically,thepronunciation 
of  each  letter.    Our  pronunciation  in  Scot- 
land comes  very  near,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere  *,    to   the   defcription  he  gives 
of    that   of    the   ancient    Greeks  :    But, 
though  it  be  not  the  fame,  it  has  clearly 
this  advantage  over  the  Englifh  pronunci- 
ation,   that    it    diftinguifhes    every   letter 
from  another,  and   founds  every  one   of 
them:  So  that,  in  the  Scotch  pronunciation, 
no  part  of  the  variety  of  the  ancient  found 

of  the   language   is    loft. The  benefit 

of  this  diftinclnefs  of  our  pronuncia- 
tion, I  have  myfelf  experienced  ;  for  there 
were  feveral  years  of  my  life,  when  thro* 
a  .w.eaknefs  of  my  eyes,  I  read  no  Greek 

*  Vol.  II.  pag.  237.  238. 
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at  all,  but  had  it  .read  to  me.  Now,  if  it 
had  been  read  to  me  with  the  Englifli  pro- 
nunciation, fuppofe  I  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  that  pronunciation,  I  could  not  have 
underftood  it  by  the  found  of  fo  many  let- 
ters being  comfounded,  and  fome  not  found- 
ed at  all. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  upon  the 
fubject  of  modern  Greek,  I  cannot  help 
obferving,  how  much  fo  noble  a  people  as 
the  Greeks  have  degenerated,  and  loft  thofe 
arts  in  which  they  excelled  all  the  world, 
even  that  art  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  moft 
conftant  practice,  the  art  of  fpeech.  This 
art  the  Greeks  have  loft,  not  by  getting 
another  language  in  place  of  their  own, 
which  has  happened  to  fome,  (for  the 
words  of  their  language,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  very  few,  are  all  Greek),  but  by 
lofing  the  grammatical  art,  and  fo  far  re- 
turning to  barbarity,  as  to  fpeak  a  barba- 
rous language,  in  place  of  the  politeft  and 
moft  cultivated  language  that  ever  was 
fpoken.  Their  example  fhould  be  a  warn- 
ing to  other  nations,  not  to  negleft  the 
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ftudy  of  the  ancient  languages,  where  on- 
ly the  grammatical  art  is  to  be  learned, 
and  by  the  imitation  of  which,  they  may 
improve,  or  at  leaft  preferve  from  beco- 
*  ming  worfe,  their  own  language. 
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••f  ^j 
..icof-'od  oJ  £i  ri£  Jrjbirn 


Of  the  found  ?/  ^^  Engli/h  language.  —  It 
confijls  chiefly  of  mono  fy  liable  s.~  The  'words 
crouded  ivith  confonants,  and  many  ter- 
minated 'with  the  a/pirattdt.  —  This  fault 
of  the  language  aggravated  by  modern  ufe. 
—  No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  Englifh 
language.  —  The  'words  and  fyllables^  at 
the  fame  time  pronounced  with  a  great 
variety  o/*  tones  ;  but  thefe  not  reduced  to 
any  rule.—  The  'wonderful  art  of  the  Greek 
language  in  this  refpecl.—  Of  accents  in 
Englifh.  —  They  give  a  variety  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  language,  and  make  our 
•uerjification  more  various  and  beautiful 
than  that  of  other  modern  nations.—  The  a-. 
bufe  of  our  modern  accents  in  our  modern 
ufe  of  them.  —  Not  to  be  compared^  though 
ever  fo  properly  ufed,  to  the   rhythm  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  —  77?£  'words  in  Englifh 
conftdered  as  Jignificant.  —  In  this  refpeff* 
the  language  is  jlill  more  inferior  to  the 
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Greek  and  Latin,  particularly  in  the  verb. 
The  time  of  it  not  exprejfed,  except  by 
one  flexion  of  the  word;  nor  the  numbers 
except  in  one  inftance.— Defective- alfo  in 
the  exprejfion  o/'perfons.— -We  had  once  a 
mood  expreffed  by  the  termination ;  but 
that  is  now  loft. — Only  two  participles 
expreffed  by  termination.- — The  Englifh 

more  defective  tlill  in  voices,    than   in 
j  •*  ' 

tenfes  or  moods. — No  middle  voice. — And 
no  tenfe,  mood,  or  participle  in  the  paf- 
five  voice,  expreffed  by  flexion. — The 
clumfy  circumlocutions  that  we  are  obli- 
ged to  ufe  to  fupply  the  defefts  of  the 
paffive  'voice' — As  to  nouns  in  Englifh^ 
they  have  no  genders  nor  cafes •,  and  there- 
fore may  be  reckoned  indeclinable  'words. 
—The  compofttion  alfo  of  'words  very 
defective  in  Englifh;  and  alfo  the  ety** 
^  as  it  is  not  an  original  language* 


TH  E   next  modern   language  I  fliall 
mention,  is  our  own  language,  the 
Englifh ;  and  I  will  confider  it  as   I  have 
done  other  languages,  beginning  with  the 
found  of  it. 
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The  words  are,  for  the  greater  part,  mo- 
nofyllables,  except  thofe  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man extra&ion.  Then  they  are  crouded 
with  confonants,  and  the  afpirated  /  is 
much  ufed,  even  in  the  end  of  words. 
Now,  one  cannot  well  conceive  a  harfher, 
or  more  abrupt  found  than  a  monofylla- 
ble,  fuch  as  we  have  many  concluding 
with  a — th.  It  is  a  found  that  could  not 
be  endured  by  a  Greek  or  Roman  ear, 
and  cannot  be  pronounced  by  a  Frenchman 
or  Italian.  The  moft  of  our  words  con- 
clude with  mute  confonants,  fuch  as  bt  d, 
g,  fometimes  a  little  foftened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  e  at  the  end ;  this  muft  make 
the  found  of  the  language  exceeding  harfh 
and  rough,  compared  with  the  Greek,  or 
even  with  the  Latin,  the  voice  being  fo  of- 
ten interrupted  by  fo  many  flops  betwixt 
words,  and  the  mouth  fo  often  fhut  by 
thofe  final  mute  confonants,  and  by  the  * 
termination  with  m.  This  fault  of  the 
language,  is  not  at  all  mended  by  the  mo- 


*  See  what  Milton  fays  upon  this  fubjeft,  pag.  104, 
of  this  volume. 
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dern  ufe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  aggra- 
vated ;  for  we  fometimes  fhorten  our  words, 
by  throwing  out  a  fyllable  in  the  middle, 
thus  of  the  trify liable  Every,  we  make  a 
difyllable  J£<z/ry,  and  the  only  tenfe  we 
form  by  flexion,  viz.  the  perfect  active,  we 
commonly  curtail  of  its  laft  fyllable — Thus 
of  Loved,  as  our  forefathers  pronounced, 
we  make  a  monofyllable  Lov'd;  and  of 
Builded^  as  the  word  is  ufed  in  our  Bible, 
we  make  Built. 

Further,  the  Englifh  language  is  altoge- 
ther unmufical,  unlefs  we  are  pleated  to 
call  a  drum  a  mufical  inftrument.-— For  it 
has  no  melody,  'that  is  tones,  differing  in  a- 
cutenefs  and  gravity  upon  different  Sylla- 
bles, nor  has  it  rhythm ;  for  though  it 
have  fome  long  fyllables,  they  bear  no 
proportion  in  number  to  the  mort,  nor  is 
the  ratio  betwixt  them  and  the  fhort  fixed, 
without  which  there  can  *be  no  rhythm  ; 
all  therefore  we  have  for  both  the  melody 
and  rhythm  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is, 
that  we  found  one  fyllable  of  a  word  louder 
than  the  reft,  and  fo  make  a  mixture  of 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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loud  and  foft  founds,  fuch  as  we  obferve 
in  a  drum. 


But  tho'  we  have  no  fixed  or  regulated 
tones  upon  our  fyllables  of  words,  we  are 
not  for  that  to  imagine  that  we  pronounce 
them  all  with  the  fame  tone.  Even  in  a 
drum,  there  is  fome  variety  of  tones,  ac- 
cording as  the  ftroke  is  given  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from  the  centre.  And  as  to  fpeak- 
ing,  a  man  muft  have  a  very  nice  ear,  and 
much  practice,  to  be  able  to  fpeak  a  fingle 
fentence  to  an  end  in  a  perfect  monotony. 
This,  indeed,  deaf  perfons  who  have  been 
taught  to  fpeak,  do  without  any  art,  and 
neceflarily;  for  not  fpeaking  by  the  ear,  as 
we  do,  but  mechanically,  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  can  have  any  idea  or  pradice  of 
variety  of  tones. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  with  what 
wonderful  art  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  language  has  been  formed  ;  for  the 
Greeks  contrived  to  reduce  to  rule  that 
infinite  variety  of  tones  with  which  mo- 
dern languages  are  pronounced,  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  have  prefcribed 
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rules  for  their  accents,  they  have  given 
them  all  the  variety  that  is  poffible;  for 
every  fyllable  in  a  Greek  word  is  found- 
ed either  with  an  acute  accent,  a  grave,  or 
with  both  ;  and  befides  thefe  nothing,  to 
ufe  a  phrafe  of  Ariftotle*.  —  Such  being  the 
art  of  the  Greek  language,  I  do  not  much 
wonder  that  it  is  not  comprehenfible  by 
thofe  who  are  but  ordinary  fcholars,  and 
fo  unlearned  in  the  hiftory  and  philofophy 
of  man,  as  to  judge  of  ancient  men  and 
arts  by  what  they  fee  in  modern  times.-— 
But  to  return  to  our  accents. 

Such  as  they  are,  they  give,  I  think,  a 
beauty  and  variety  to  our  pronunciation, 
which  our  neighbours  the  French  have  not 
in  their  language  -,  for  they  have  neither  ac- 
cent nor  rhythm:  And  we  are  thereby  en- 
abled to  make  much  better  verfe  than 
the  French,  and  of  greater  beauty  and  va- 
riety, than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
modern  language,  that  I  know,  or  have 
heard  of,  the  Italian  only  excepted.  —  Of 
this  verification  I  have  given  a  fyftem  iu 
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the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  which  the 
reader,  if  he  think  it  worth  his  while?  may 
confult ;  and  if  he  can  devife  a  better,  I 
fhalf  think  myfelf  obliged  to  him  if  he 
would  communicate  it  to  me  or  the  pu- 
blic.  But  as,  by  our  modern  pro- 
nunciation, we  aggravate  the  defecl:  of 
length  in  our  words,  fo,  by  a  faulty  pro- 
nunciation, which  is  increafing  every  day, 
we  are  taking  from  the  beauty  of  our  ac- 
cents, by  drawing  them  too  far  back,  e- 
ven  to  the  third  fyllable,  and  fo  obfcuring 
the  pronunciation  of  the  two  final  fylla- 
bles. — Thus  a  great  many  pronounce  Re- 
venue, in  place  of  Revenue,  where  it  is 
evident,  that  the  two  laft  fyllables  of  the 
word  are  obfcured  by  the  firft  fyllable  be- 
ing accented. — Again,  people  now  gene- 
rally fay,  Ad-vert  ifcment  in  place  of  Ad- 
<vertifem£nt,  as  they  formerly  pronounced  ; 
by  which  two  long  fyllables  are  funk  in 
the  pronunciation.— Again,  alrnoft  every 
body  now  fays,  commendable  in  place  of 
commendable,  by  which  I  think,  the  rhythm 
of  a  very  fine  period  in  Milton  is  fpoiled  *. 

*  In  Vol.  iii.  p.  51-  the  reader  v/ill  find  this  period 
wuotccl. 
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—Nay,  we  endeavour  to  draw  back  the 
accent,  even  beyond  the  third  'fyilable  ; 
thus  we  fay,  Interefted. — But  this  being  irn- 
poflible  by  the  nature  of  things,  we  arc  o- 
bliged  to  lay  fome  ftrefs  upon  the  laft  fyi- 
lable, ted. 

But  fuppofe  our  accents  more  varied  and 
oftener  laid  upon  the  penult,  or  laft  fyila- 
ble, we  muft  not  imagine  that  they  could 
ever  be  made  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  the 
long  and  fhort  fyllables  of  the  antients,  not 
to  mention  their  profody*,  that  is,  the  mu- 
fical  tones  of  their  fyllables. — For  the  va- 
riety of  long  and  ihort  in  a  certain  ratio 
to  one  another,  is  true  rhythm,  and  much 
more  pleafant  to  a  mufical  ear,  than  any 
other  compofition  of  founds,  where  there 
is  no  difference  but  of  loud  andjoft,  the  ra- 
tio of  which  to  one  another  cannot  be  ap- 
pretiated;  and  accordingly,  in  mufic,  tho' 
there  be  that  difference  likewife,  the  length 
and  fhortnefs  of  the  notes  compared -toge- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the   abufe  of  this  word 
by  our  modern  grammarians, — Vol.  ii.  p.  2o"cj, — 271. 
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ther  is  the  chief  beauty,  without  which 
there  is  no  mufic  of  any  value ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  our  notation  of  mufic,  it  is 
as  carefully  marked  as  the  tones,  and  is  fo 
eflential  to  mufic,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
mufic  without  it. — And  hence  the  common 
faying  among  the  antients,  '  That  rhythm 
was  every  thing  in  mufic*' — And  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  it  was  chiefly  by  the  rhythm 
that  the  antient  mufic  produced  fuch 
wonderful  effeds  afcribed  to  it  j  for  the 
rhythm  of  a  tune  is  the  motion  of  it.-— 
Now,  it  is  well  known,  how  much  mo- 
tion perceived  either  by  the  eye  or  ear  af- 
fects the  human  mind  ;  and  indeed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  or  of  the  features  of 
the  face,  are  the  index  of  all  our  fentiments 
and  paffions. 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjedl  of  Englifh  ac- 
cent, I  muft  obferve,  that  the  poverty  of 
our  language  is  fo  great,  that  we  often  em- 
ploy the  fame  word  to  exprefs  both  a  verb, 
and  a  fubftantive  or  adjective.  Now,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  common  ufe  of  the  lan- 
guage in  my  younger  days,  the  verb  was 
diftinguifhed  from  the  noun  by  the  accent 
being  put  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  verb, 
and  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  noun.  But  at 
prefent  this  is  neglected.  Thus*  for  exam- 
ple, they  faid  formerly,  a  fubjeft,  and  to 
befubjccl,  but  they  always  faid  to  fubjeft. 
Now,  many  people  fay,  to  fubjeft-,  nay  I 
have  heardyz%WM  faid,  though  with  the 
greateft  violation  to  the  quantity  ;  by 
which,  a  fyllable  naturally  long  by  pofi- 
tion,  is  almoft  quite  obfcured  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  words  in 
Englifh  as  fignificant,  and  there  it  will  be 
found  ftill  more  inferior  to  the  learned 
languages,  by  how  much  the  fenfe  is  fu- 
perior  to  the  found. — I  will  begin  with  the 
verb,  the  principal  part  of  fpeech,  expref-, 
fmg  the  actions  and  energies  of  things,  by 
which  only  we  know  their  nature. — The 
great  artifice  of  the  learned  languages  is, 
to  exprefs  feveral  things  neceffarily  belon°-- 
ing  to  the  verb,  by  changes  made  upon  the 
word,  without  creating  new  words.  One 
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neceflary  concomitant  of  all  action  is  time. 
Now  we  have  feen  how  ingenioufly  the 
learned  languages,  and  particularly  the 
Greek,  exprefles  that  by  the  flexion  of  the 
word;  in  place  of  which,  the  Englifh  mark 
only  one  tenfe  by  the  flexion  or  termination 
of  the  word,  (for  the  prefent  I  do  not  reck- 
on a  tcnfey  any  more  than  the  nominative  a 
cafe*}>  viz.  the  indefinite  preterite,  I  loved^ 
a  defect  very  clumfily  fupplied  by  what  is 
called  auxiliary  verbs. — The  next  thing  to 
be  confidered  is  number,  a  thing  alfo  ef- 
fential  to  the  action  of  the  verb;  for  the 
actors  muft  be  one  or  many.-:— Now,  this 
is  not  at  all  exprefled  in  Englifh  by  any 
change  upon  the  verb,  except  in  the  3d 
perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative ;  for 
they  fay  /  love,  they  love^  I  lo^dy  they 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Cafes, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  93,  And  as  to  Tenfes,  Ariftotle  calls  them 
the  7TT*j£<5  gu^atTof,  as  he  does  the  cafes  the  ww.^ 
cvofutTo?.  Ariftotle's  poetics,  cap.  20.  So  that  it  ap- 
pears he  did  not  reckon  the  frefcnt,  from  which  all 
the  tenfes  are  derived,  a  Tenfe,  any  more  than  \\\Q  no- 
minative a  cafe. 
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l<n?d\  but  ia  the  3d  perfon  of  the  pre- 
fent,  they  diftinguifh  the  numbers  ;  for 
they  fay  he  loves,  but  they  love. 


The  next  thing  is  to  exprefs  Perfons, 
whether  it  be  the  firft,  fecond,or  third,  that 
ads.  Now,  here  there  is  fomething  pret- 
ty extraordinary  in  the  Englifh  verb;  for  in 
the  fingular  number  of  the.prefent,  each  of 
the  three  perfons  is  marked  by  different 
terminations  -of  the  word  :  Thus  we  fay, 
/  love,  thou  love/},  he  loveth,  or  loves,  as 
we  are  now  pleafed  to  contrail  it  into  one 
fyllable,  not  having,  as  it  would  ieem,  mo- 
nofyllables  enough  in  our  language.  And  in 
the  fingular  number  of  the  preterite  tenfe  we 
mark  one  perfon  by  a  change  of  the  termi- 
nation :  Thus  we  fay,  thou  lovedfl ;  but  we 
fay,  / loved,  and  he  loved.  But, in  thepiural 
number  in  both  tenfes,  we  mark  all  the 
perfons  by  the  fame  termination.  For  we 
fay,  *we  love,  ye  love,  and  they  love ;  ive 
loved,  ye  loved,  and  they  loved.  This  defect 
is  fupplied  by  a  tonftant  repetition  of  the 
pronoun. 

VOL.  IV. 
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As  to  Moods,  we  had  once  in  Englifla 
a  fubjun&ive  mood,  marked  by  the  ter- 
mination ;  but  this  termination  was  no  o- 
ther  than  the  termination  of  the  firft  per- 
fon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative,  with- 
out any  variation  of  the  other  perfons. 
Thus  Milton  fays,  if  I  love,  if  thou  love, 
if  he  love.  But  this  mood  is,  fmce  his 
time,  almoft  quite  out  of  fafhion;  tho'  we 
have  fo  little  variation  in  our  verbs,  that  I 
think  not  the  leaft  fhould  be  loft.  The  de- 
fect here  is  alfo  fupplied  by  auxiliary  verbs. 

As  to  Participles,  we  have  but  two, 
marked  by  the  termination,  the  prefent  ac- 
tive, and  the  paft  paffive.  The  prefent  ends 
in  ing,  as  loving ;  but,  with  refpecl:  to  the 
paft,  fuch  is  the  tedious  fimilarity  of  our 
terminations,  that  it  has  no  other  t^ermi- 
nation  but  that  of  the  preterite  active  tenfe. 

We  have,  however,  with  the  afliftance 
o£  our  auxiliary  verb  have,  one  participle 
which  the  Latins  have  not, — an  active^paft 
participle, — fuch  as  having  loved,  the  want 
of  which,  as  I  have  obferved  *,  the  Latins 
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fupply  by  the  disjointed  gapeing  corapo- 
fition  of  an  ablative  abfolute  *. 


*  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  comes,  that  the 
tranflators  of  our  Bible  avail  themfelves  fo  little  of  this 
advantage,  which  the  language  affords  them,  particu- 
larly in  the  tranilation  of  the  New  Teftament,  where 
I  cannot  find  one  inftance  of  that  participle  being  ufed  ; 
•  —  for  inftead  of  faying,  Having  done  this,  he  went  awayy 
they  ufe  a  circumlocution  and  fay,  when  he  had  done 
ihify  he  ivent  aivayy  or  he  did  this,  and  went  away.  And 
fometimes  without  any  circumlocution,  they  ufe  the 
prefent  participle  active,  in  place  of  the  pafly  as  in  the 
i  cth  verfe  of  the  xviith  chapter  of  the  Atts  of  the  .  A- 
pojllesy  they  tranflate  the  paft  participle,  5r*p*y£»fl^sy«< 
by  the  prefent  Englifh  participle  coming  inftead  of  ha- 
ving come. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that,  as  the  Latins  fupply 
the  want  of  a  prefent  participle  paffive,  by  ufing  the 
paft  participle  paffive,  as  I  have  noticed  p.  85.  fo  they 
fupply  the  want  of  a  paft  participle  active  by.  the  ufe 
of  the  prefent  participle  active.  Thus  Virgil  fays, 

Ipfe,  nemus  linquens  patrium,  faltufque  Licaei, 
"  Pan  ovium  cuftos,  tua  fi  tibi  Maenala  curae, 
«  Adfis  O  Tegeae  favens  -  "• 

Georg.  lib.  i.  v.  16. 


where  linquens  is  plainly  *tin»y  in  Greek.     In  the  fame 
way  in  profe,  Suetonius  fays,  "  Cicerone  in  juclicio  quo- 
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As  to  Voices,  the  poverty  of  the  language 
is  ftill  greater  than  in  any  inftance  I  have 
mentioned.  For  befides  the  want  of  a  mid- 
dle voice,  a  defect  which  is  common  to  us 
with  the  Latin,  there  is  not  one  tenfe,  num- 
ber, perfon,  mood,  or  participle  in  the  pafli ve 
voice,  formed  by  any  flexion  of  the  word, 
but  all  by  auxiliary  verbs  prefixed  to  the 
preterite  active,  which  ierves  thefeveral  pur- 
pofes  of  marking  that  tenfe,  all  the  paffive 
tenfes,  and  alfo  the  participle  active  paft, 
and  the  participle  paffive  paft. 

But  even  with  the  affiftance  of  thefe 
auxiliaries,  there  are  fome  tenfes  in  this 
voice  that  cannot  be  exprefled  but  by  a 
very  aukward  circumlocution.  Thus  e- 
difcatur\  we  can  exprefs  no  otherwife  but 


"  damdep/oranfe  temporumftatum,P.Clodium  inimicum 
<c  ejus  fruftra  jam  pritlern  a  patribus  ad  plebem  trailfire 
"  nitentem,  eodera  die  horaquc  tranfduxit  Caefar," — 
Vitae  C.  Jul.  Caefaris,  cap.  20.  where  Cafaubon  very 
well  obferves,  that  dephrante  is  cum  deplorajfet,  or  iu 
Greek,  not  ohotyvpcptvov,  but  oXeQupapivcv)  that  is,  ha- 
ving deplored. Sec  the  •  whole  note  of  Cafaubon* 

which  is  very  well  worth  the  reading. 
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by  faying,  it  is  in  building,  or,  as  we  com- 
monly exprefs  it,  but  without  any  regard 
to  propriety,  a- building.  Again,  edijica- 
batur  we  can  exprefs  no  other  way  but  by 
'was  in  building,  or  a- building.  And  we  are 
deficient,  as  well  as  the  Latins  are,  in  a 
prefent  participle  pafSve ;  for  we  cannot 
exprefs  the  Greek  participle,  oiJtocTofxoujotg- 
yos,-  otherwife  than  by  the  clumfy  circum- 
locution of  being  in  building. — And  fo  much 
for  the  verb  in  Englim. 

To  the  Noun  beldng  genders,  numbers, 
and  cales,  -all  marked  by  flexion  in  the 
learned  languages.  But,  in  Englim  there 
are  no  genders,  either  of  fubftantives  or 
adjectives,  no  numbers  of  adjectives,  but 
only  of  fubftantives,  marked  fometimes  by 
a  change  of  the  word,  as  man,  men,  but 
much  more  commonly  by  the  addition  of 
s  to  the  termination  of  the  fmgular.  But  of 
no  nouns,  either  in  the  finguiar  or  plural 
number,  are  there  cafes  ;  fo  that  the  noun 
in  Englim  may  be  reckoned  an  indeclina- 
ble word,  except  as  to  the  pronouns,  I, 
thou,  and  he,  which  admit  greater  changes 
than  any  other  words  in  Englim ;  for:  they 
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are  remarkably  changed  both  as  to  cafe 
and  number. 

As  to  the  Article  the,  it  admits  of  no 
change,  tho*  I  believe  the  Englifh  language 
is  the  only  one  that  has  an  indeclinable 
article. 

And  thus  much  for  the  Flexion  of  the 
Englifh  language.  As  to  the  other  two  great 
artifices  of  language,  Compofition  and  De- 
rivation, it  is  equally  defective.  With  re- 
gard to  compofition,  our  harfh  monofyl- 
lables  do  not  fo  eafily  run  together,  and 
coalefce  into  one  word  as  the  Greek  or  even 
the  Latin  words  ;  and  therefore  the  genius 
of  the  language  admits  but  very  little  com- 
pofition, except  in  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  origin;  and  there  is  one  compofition 
which  I  have  fhown  *  has  fo  fine  an  effect 
in  Greek,  I  mean  compofitiou  with  pre- 
pofitions,  one  or  more,  which  is  almoft 
totally  wanting  in  Englifh. 

As  to  Derivation  or  Etymology.  —  The 
Englifh  language  not  being  an  original 
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language  like  the  Greek,  but  a  derived 
language,  and  even  the  third  in  defcent 

q 

from  the  Gothic,  and  both  the  Gothic  and 
its  immediate  parent  the  Saxon  being  un- 
known to  us,  we  hardly  know  the  etymo- 
logy of  any  word  purely  Englifh. 
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CHAP.          XIV. 


Of  Englifh  compofttion  of  'words  infenten- 
ces. — I3 he  defecJ  of  it  compared  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  compofttion.  —  The  twant 
of  variety  of  arrangement  in  it. — Ex- 
amples of  this  from  Horace1  s  ode  to  Pyr- 
rha,  tranflatedby  Milton. — Milton,  in  his 
pr  of e  Jlile  as  •well  as  verfe,  has  all  the 
variety  of  arrangement  that  the  language 
•will  admit. — The  prefent  arrangement, 
like  the  French,  in  ivhat  is  called  the 
natural  order. — Our  compofitim  cannot 
be  Sufficiently  diverjified,  othertwi/c  than 
by  compojition  in  periods. — Milton  s  La- 
tin Jlile  compofed  of  very  Jine  periods.— 
In  his  Englifo  profe,  the  language  does 
not  permit  him  to  vary  his  Jlile  Jo  much  ; 
very  different,  however,  from  the  fafo- 
ionable  Jlile  at- prefent.  —  An  account  of 
that  jlile.—It  is  of  t*wo  different  kinds. 
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THUS  much  of  ilngle  words  in  Eng- 
lifli,  confidered  both  with  regard  to 
their  found  and  their  fenfe. — 1  am  now  to 
confider  the  compofition  of  them  in  fenten- 
ces.  In  which,  how  defective  a  language 
muftbe,  that  wants  genders,  numbers,  and 
cafes,  every  fcholar  muft  know  that  under- 
ftands  Greek  and  Latin,  and  at  the  fame 
time  knows  the  fcience  of  language,  which 
i  doubt  is  not  the  cafe  of  every  man  who 
thinks  himfelf  a  Greek  and  Latin  fcholar. 
Befides  the  tirefome  repetition  of  thofe 
monofyllables,  by  which  we  form  our  ca- 
fes, and  of  our  auxiliary  verbs,  by  which  we 
form  our  tenfes,  fuch  as,  ha<ve,/}jall)  ivill,  and 
can — had,fhould^  would ,  and  could^  occur- 
ring fo  frequently,  the  want  of  numbers, 
genders,  and  cafes  formed  by  flexion,  for- 
bids ajmoft  all  variety  of  arrangement,  the 
great  beauty,  as  we  have  feen,  of  the  antient 
compofition,  and  obliges  us  to  connect  our 
words  in  fyntax  by  jiixta-poiition  only. 
To  be  convinced  how  contemptible  a  com- 
pofition this  is,  compared  with  the  Greek  and 
VOL.  IV.  R 
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Latin,  let  him  read  Horace's  ode  to  Pyrrha, 
and  then  Milton's  tranflation  of  it,  as  near 
as  ppffible,  not  only  to  the  words,  but  to 
the  arrangement  of  them,  nearer  indeed, 
than  the  ftinted  genius  of  our  language  will 
admit;  and  then 'he  will  clearly  fee  how 
much  more  beautiful  and  elegant,  as  well 
as  fhorter,  the  Latin  arrangement  is. 
It  is  fo  various,  that,  in  the  tirft  ftanza, 
hardly  two  words  that  are  conftrued  toge- 
ther ftancl  together  *. 


*  The  firft  ftanza  runs  thus, 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rofa 
Perfufus  liqnidis  urget  odoribus 
Grate,  Pyrrha,  fub  antro  ? 

where  we  may  obferve,  that  the  only  words  conftru- 
erl  together  and  placed  together,  are  the  prepofl- 
tions  in  and  fttb ;  which,  being  indeclinable  words, 
cannot  be  otherwife  connected  with  the  words  they 
govern,  except  by  juxta-pofifion.  The  tranflation, 
Milton  has  given  us  ot  this  ode,  was,  I  am  perfuaded, 
intended  to  fliow  how  inferior,  in  point  of  compolition, 
the  Engliih  was  to  the  Latin  ;  for,  in  the  tranflation  of 
the  line, 

Ghti  nitnc  te.frultwr  credulus  auredt 
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As  much,  however,  o£  variety  of  arrange- 
ment as  the  language  will  admit,  fo  much 
I  think  we  fhould  ufe.  And  accordingly 
Milton  has  done  fo  in  his  profe,  as  well  as 
verfa,  which  gives  his  profe  "a  caft  and 
colour  very  different  from  what  is  fafhion- 
ahle  at  prefent  among  us ;  for  we  arrange 
every  thing  as  the  French  do,  in  what  we 
call  the  Natural  Order"*,  but  which  is  cer- 


into  the  Englifh, 

Who  now  enjoy  thee,  credulous,  all  gold, 

he  muft  have  underftood  that  the  word  credulous,  muft 
apply  to  thee,  as  well  as  the  words  all  gold;  whereas  in  the 
Latin  it  is  clear,  from  the  genders  and  cafes,  that  cre- 
dulus  applies  to  the  lover,  and  aured  to  the  miftrefs. 
And,  in  the  next  verfe  of  the  tranflation, 

Who  always  vacant,  a/ways  amiable, 
Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales  unmindful, 

it  is  evident,  that  according  to  our  method  of  ar- 
rangement by  juxta-pofition,  always  vacant,  aliva\s 
amiable,  and  likewife  the  words,  of  flattering  gates 
unmindful,  muft  apply  to  the  lover,  and  not  to  the 
miftrefs. 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this   Natural   Order  of 
arrangement,  as  it  is  called,  Vol.  II.  B,  ill.  Ch.  2.  '-* 
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tainly  moft  tirefomely  uniform.  And  be- 
caufe  Milton  does  not  follow  that  order, 
we  fay  his  profe  is  harfh  and  uncouth, 
tho*  we  cannot  fay  that  it  is  obfcure,  nor 
confequently,  that  he  has  done  any"  vio- 
lence to  the  Language. 

But  this  variety  of  arrangement,  in  a 
Language  fo  inartificial  as  ours,  can  go 
but  fhort  way  in  diverfifying  the  compo- 
fition ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  have  neither 
rhythm  nor  melody,  nor  that  variety  of 
flexion  and  termination  which  we  find  in 
the  learned  Languages>  there  is  no  o- 
ther  way  remaining,  by  which  we  can 
give  any  diverfity  to  our  flile,  except  by 
compofition  in  periods  confiding  of  diffe- 
rent members  of  various  lengths  and  va- 
rioufly  connected  together,  with  a  diffe- 
rent ftru&ure  of  the  words,  and,  xvhat  I 
think  is  necefTary  to  make  the  period  per- 
fectly beautiful,  a  variety  of  matter  in  the 
feveral  members.  This  laft  mentioned  va- 
riety is  particularly  agreeable  in  fpeaking, 
us  it  is  gives  occafion  to  a  change  of  the 
tone  of  the  voice;  which,  if  it  be  well  exe- 
cuted, is  moft  pleafont  to  the  ear,  at  the 
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fame  time,  that  it  conveys  the  fenfe  better 
than  it  could  be  otherwife  conveyed.  And 
for  the  fame  reafon,  Parenthefts  is  a  moll 
beautiful  figure  of  Compofition. 

In  this  way,  Milton  compofes  in  Latin, 
particularly,  in  his  Defenfio  pro  Populo  An- 
glicano,  where  there  is  a  variety  and  beau- 
ty of  Compofition  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned, not  exceeded,  hardly  equalled,  by 
any  Latin  author,  with  the  variety,  howe- 
ver, of  fhort  commatic  fentences  thrown  in 
here  and  there  ;  for  the  fineft  things  muft 
not  be  too  often  repeated.  In  Englim, 
the  language  not  permitting,  he  has  been 
more  fparing  in  this  highly  varied  com- 
pofition,  but  enough  of  it  to  make  his  ftile 
pafs  for  very  rough  and  tinpleafant  to 
thofe  who  are  not  claffical  fcholars,  and 
are  accuftomed  to  the  ftile  now  in  fafhion, 
of  a  colour  and  complexion  perfectly  dif- 
ferent, where  there  is  either  that  broken 
disjointed  compoiition,  hardly  deferving 
the  name  of  compofition,  and  which  is 
\vorfe  ftill  in  Engliih  than  it  is  in  the  La- 
tin of  Salluft,  Seneca,  or  Tacitus; — or,  if 
it  be  compofed  in  periods,  it  is  in  periods 
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of  two,  or  perhaps  three  members,  of  the 
fame  ftructure of  words,  inartificially  tacked 
together  by  the  copulative  ;  and,  in  fome 
late  authors,  who  aflfecT:  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves  by  the  beauty  of  their  ftile,  the 
period  is  tagged  with  two  nouns,  and  each 
its  attendant  epithet.1  Such  compofition,  I 
think,  is  worfe  than  no  compofition  ;  and 
therefore  I  prefer  the  ftile  of  the  authors 
I  have  mentioned,  and  their  modern  imi- 
tators in  French  or  Englifh,  who  cut  their 
ftile  into  fhreds  and  patches,  to  thofe  who 

compofe  in  fo  bad  a  tafte. 1  will  only 

add,  that,  however  rough  and  unpleafant 
.  Milton's  ftile  may  appear  to  the  fafhion- 
able  reader,  I  would  netherthelefs  advife 
him  to  ftudy  his  Polemical  writings,  both 
Political  and  Theological,  if  not  for  the  ftile, 
at  leaft  for  the  matter ;  for  he  will  find 
there  a  variety  of  argument,  with  which 
his  moft  extenfive  learning,  antient  and 
modern,  facred  and  prophane,  furnimed 
him,  fuch  as,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  modem  author. 
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CHAP.        XV. 


The  French  Language  inferior  to  the  'Eng- 
lifa  in  Sound*  having  neither  accent  nor 
quantity — It  is  afnult  infpeaking  French 
to  mark  any  accent. — They  have  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  quantity  of  their 
fy liable s. — This  makes  their  verjtf cation 
very  imperfefl^  compared 'with  thet.nglijh. 
—Their  long  verfc  particularly,  mo  ft  tire- 
fomely  uniform.  —  The  French  'words  not 
Jo  much  crowded  with  Conjonants  as  the 
Engli/h,  but  'wanting  af pirates  too  much. 
— Tht  Grammar  of  the  French  Language 
more  complete  than  of  ours \  having  much 
more  flexion, — but  of  this  they  do  not  a" 
vail  them/elves  in  their  compo/ition  at 
prejtnt ;  but  did Jo  formerly ,  particularly 
in  their  Verfe. 
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ICome  now  to  fpeak  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage*, which  I  think,  in  point  of 
found,  is  much  inferior  to  the  Englifh ; 
for  it  has  neither  Accent  (I  mean  what  we 
call  Accent)  nor  Quantity.  As  to  accent, 
it  is  a  rule  among  the  French,  that  good 
fpeaking  muji  be  'without  accent  * ;  and  they 
do  not  diftinguifh  a  Britifh  man,  who  has 
not  learned  to  fpeak  the  French  well,  by 
any  thing  fooner,  than  by  his  accenting 
one  fyllable  of  a  word  more  than  another. 
And  this  property  of  their  language,  I  am 
perfuaded,  they  have  derived  from  their 
mother  language,  the  Latin ;  in  which 
there  was  not,  any  more  than  in  the 
Greek,  as  I  have  already  obferved  f, 
and  fhall  further  obferve,  any  ftich  thing 
as  what  we  call  Accent.  As  to  quan- 
tity, the  Englifh  have  certainly  fome  fyl- 
lables  in  their  language  longer  than  o~ 
thers,  but  not  in  fuch  proportion  to  the 

*  Pourparler  bieny  il  faut  parler  fans  accent. 
•f  F.  40.  of  this  Volume. 
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fhort  in  point  of  number,  nor  with  the  ra- 
tio in  point  of  quantity  fo  fixed  that  we 
can  make  verfe  of  them,  tho'  I  think  they 
give  a  variety  and  beauty  to  the  pronunci- 
ation both  of  our  profe  and  verfe.  But 
as  to  the  French,  I  can  hardly  perceive 
that  they  have  one  fyllable  longer  than  a- 
nother ;  which  has  made  a  Frenchman 
fay,  as  I  have  obferved  elfe where*,  judging 
of  all  the  modern  Languages  by  his  own, 
that  there  is  no  quantity  in  any  modern 
language. — Now,  the  confequence  of  their 
wanting  both  accent  and  quantity,  B  is, 
that  they  can  only  make  verfe  by  the 
rhyme  and  the  number  of  fyllablesi  where- 
as in  Englilh  there  is  great  variety  of 
verfe,  greater  I  believe,  than  in  any  modern 
language,  the  Italian  only  excepted. — The 
French  long  verfe  particularly,  confiding 
all  of  the  fame  number  of  fyllables,  with 
the  Caefura  always  in  the  middle,  and  e- 
very  two  of  them  tagg'd  with  a  rhyme, 
is  to  my  ear  moft  tirefomely  uniform, 
tho'  they  attempt  to  give  it  fome  variety, 
by  what  they  call  male  and  female  rhymes. 
VOL.  IV.  S 

*  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  322. 
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And  the  only  verfe  they  have,  which  plea- 
fes  my  ear,  is  their  fhorter  verfe,  where 
the  rhymes  are  alternate,  and  the  number 
of  fyllables  varied  in  the  veries. 

All  the  advantage,  therefore,  they  can 
claim  over  the  Englifh  in  point  of  found, 
is  that  their  words  are  not  fo  much  crowd- 
ed with  confonants  as  ours  are,  and  they 
have  more  variety  of  terminations,  arifmg 
from  a  caufe,  which  I  am  juft  to  mention. 
And  they  have  no  termination  fo  harm  and 
uncouth,  and  which  indeed  only  cuftom 
could  make  us  endure,  as  the  termination 
by  an  afpirated  /.  This  afpiration  they 
want  altogether,  having  it  neither  in  the  be- 
ginning, middle  nor  end  of  their  words  ; 
but  which,  befides  the  want  of  variety, 
makes  the  found  of  their  language  not  fo 
flrong  and  mafculine  as  that  of  ours. 

As  to  their  words  confidered  as  fi'gnificant, 
that  is,  the  grammar  of  their  language, 
they  are  certainly  fuperior  to  the  Englifh  ; 
for  they  have  genders  and  numbers  both 
for  thr'ir  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  they 
have  more  teriles  formed  by  flexion  than 
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we  have,  for  befides  the  prefent  and  inde- 
finite perfect,  they  have  in  the  active  voice 
the  imperfect  and  the  future  formed  in  that 
way;  and  even  their  moods  are  diftinguifli- 
ed  from  one  another  by  flexion;  for  the  in- 
dicative, imperative,  and  fubjunctive,  have 
different  terminations;  and  in  the  fubjunc- 
tive there  are  two  tenfes  in  that  way  di- 
ftinguifhed,  the  imperfect  and  the  indefinite 
perfect. 

From  this  advantage  over  us,  one  mould 
think  their  composition  would  be  more  va- 
rious than  ours,  and  confeqnently  better. 
And  fo  it  certainly  mould  be ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  modern  French  compofnion  is 
worfe  than  even  the  worft  of  ours ;  and 
there  is  a  famenefs  in  it,  that  I  realiy  think 
intolerable;  for  it  is  all  either  cut  into 
fhort  unconnected  fentences,  as  Montef- 
quieu  writes;  or,  if  the  fenfe  be  carri- 
ed on  thro'  feveral  lines  without  any  full 
flop,  the  members  of  the  fentence  confift 
of  a  few  words  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftru&ure  ;  and,  if  they  be  at  all  connected, 
it  is  only  by  the  copulative  and:  Nor  is 
the  meaning  fufpended  till  the  end  of  the 
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fentence,  when  it  is  brought  out  altogether 
eompa&ed,  and  as  it  were  embodied ;  which 
I  hold  to  be  efTential  to  what  is  called  a 
period. — In  fhort,  there  is  not  in  the  mo- 
dern French  writing,  that  roundnefs  and 
circumfcription,  which  is  the  very  defi- 
nition of  a  period  *.  As  to  Parenthefis, 
by  which,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  f, 
the  ftile  is  moft  beautifully  variegated,  I 
have  read  whole  French  books,  in  which 
there  is  not  one  Parenthefis  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 


*  See  this  definition  of  a  period,  from  Cicero,  Vol. 
iii.  of  this  work  p.  5  7. See  alfo  the  following  pa- 
ges, 58.  59.  60.  and  61.  where  the  reader  will  find  ex- 
amples of  periods  compofed  as  they  ought  to  be. See 

alfo  what  I  have  faid  of  the  variety  of  compoiition  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  being 
imitated  in  iirtglifh,  Vol.  ii.  p.  354.  and  following. 

f  Sec  Vol.  iii.  p.  72.  and  following  ;  where  I  have 
juftified  the  ufe  of  parenthefes,  by  the  example  of  the 
beft  authors,  and  have  fhown,  that  a  proper  paren- 
theiis  not  only  gives,  an  opportunity,  to  the  fpeaker, 
to  yary  his  tone. agreeably,  but  excites  the  attention  of 
the  hearer,  and  conveys  the  fenfc  more  forcibly  than 
it  could  be  other  wife  ronveved. 
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However  tedioufly  uniform,  orfadey  to 
ufe  a  word  of  their  own,  the  French  com- 
pofition  muft  appear  to  a  fcholar  and  a 
man  of  tafte,  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that 
a  great  part  of  our  late  compofitions  in 
Englifti,  are  of  the  fame  colour  and  caft ; 
and,  particularly  with  refpect  to  Parenthe^ 
fes,  I  heard  it  abferved  one  day,  by  an 
Englifh  Gentleman,  that  there  was  not  in 
all  Mr  Gibbon's  Roman  Hiftory  one  pa- 
renthefis.  This  muft  necelfarily  be  the 
cafe,  if  we  forfake  the  antient  ftandards  of 
fine  writing,  and  imitate  either  modern 
French  writers,  or  antient  writers,  but  of 
an  age,  when  the  tafte  of  good  writing 
was  corrupted. 

In  the  old  French  writers,  there  is  a 
much  greater  variety  of  compofition,  and 
1  obferve,  that  they  avail  themfelves  of  the 
advantage,  which  a  more  perfect  analogy 
than  ours  gives  them  in  point  of  compofi- 
tion, particularly  in  their  verfe;  and  there- 
fore I  prefer  the  old  French  Poetry,  writ- 
ten in  what  they  call  the  Stile  de  Marof, 
to  the  modern  French  poetry,  except  what 
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has  been  written  in  imitation  of  that  ftile, 
fuch  as  the  Tales  and  Fables  of  Fontaines 
which  1  think  are  the  beft  Poetry  in  French  *. 


The  account  I  have  here  given  of  the 
French  language,  is  I  think  favourable  e- 
nough,  as  I  prefer  it  in  feveral  refpedts  to  our 
own.  But,  if  we  believe  fome  of  their  own 
writers,  particularly  the  Abbe  Auger,  who 
has  published  tranflations  of  Demofthenes 
and  Efchines,  in  5  vols  odtavo,  with  pre- 
liminary difTertations,  and  particularly  one 
upon  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  langua- 
ges, the  French  language  has  every  beau- 
ty that  a  language  can  have ;  and  if  'words ', 
as  Shakefpear  fays,  could  per- 


*  There  is  a  fine  eulogium  upon  Fontaine,  by  Vol- 
taire, in  his  Temple  de  Gout,  in  the  following  words. 

Toi,  favori  de  la  Nature, 
Toi,  la  Fontaine  auteur  aimable 
Qui,  bravaat  et  rime  et  mefure, 
Si  neglige  dans  ta  parure, 
N'en  etoit  que  plus  charmant. 
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fuade  us,  he  certainly  would  perfuade  us. 
I  have  given  the  encomium  below  in  his 
own  words  *. 


*  The  properties  he  defcribes  to  it  are,  e  Clarte, 
'  nettete,  vivacite,  dans  les  tours,  force,  delicatefle, 

*  fimplicite,    nobleffe,  douceur,  precifion,    harmonic, 

*  et  meme  harmonic  imitative,  elle  met  a  tout  avec 
(  aflez  de  facilite  dans  la  compofition,  et  jufques  dans 

*  la  traduction,  quoi  qu'avec  plus  de  peine  et  de  plus 
«  longs  efforts.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  130. 

Thus  the  French  Abbe  has  inftructed  us  in  the 
beauties  of  his  language,  not  in  the  old  way,  by  divi- 
ding, defining,  and  analyiing,  (which,  to  be  fure,  he 
would  think  much  below  a  man  of  his  genius),  but  by 
multiplying  words,  very  fine  ones  no  doubt,  as  he 
thinks,  but  without  any  precife  or  determinate  mean- 
ing. In  the  fame  way,  he  examines  the  merit  of 
Dcmofthenes,  ^Efchines,  and  Cicero,  as  orators. 
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CHAP.         XVI. 


Of  the  Italian  Language.-— The  words  of 
it  long  and  full. — Of  Vowels. — Few  of 
their  'words  terminated  by  Confonants. — 
Their  pronunciation  therefore  more  flow- 
ing than  either  that  of  Engliffj  or  French. 
—They  have  accents  fuch  as  the  Engli/h. 
—  Make  therefore  Poetry  of  blank  verfe. 
—Have  long  and  JJjort  fy  liable  s^  but  no 
diphthongs,  except  one. — Their  accents 
not  fo  violent  as  thofc  in  JLngliJh, — do  not 
obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the  other  fy  I- 
lables. — //  is  a  language  better  j or  mufic 
than  any  other  now  known.  —  The  'words 
not  lojl  in  their  mujic. — //  is  more  recon- 
cilable to  the  rhythm  of  the  language , 
*  than  the  mujic  even  of  the  Greek  Tragedy. 
— The  grammar  of  their  language  more 
compleat  than  that  of  the  Englifh^  par- 
ticularly in  their  verbs  ;  but  no  dechn- 
JIQH  of  nouns. — This  appears  to  be  the 
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mqft  artificial  part  of  language > — one  part 
of  fpeech)  it  has  more  than  the  Latin, 
viz.  the  Article^ — has  greater  variety 
in  its  accents^  and  therefore  in  its  poetry 
than  the  Englifh. — Some  obfervations  up- 
on language  in  general,  arifing  from  the 
Italian  language.  —  The  tone  of  different 
languages  dijlinff  from  the  pronunciation 
of  the  letters  or  words. — Very  difficult  to 
be  acquired  by  a  foreigner. 


THE  laft  modern  language  I  mall  men- 
tion is  the  Italian,  a  dialed:  of  La- 
tin, as  well  as  the  French  and  Spanifh, 
but,  like  them,  much  corrupted  by  a  mix- 
ture of  barbarous  words  more  than  the 
modern  Greek,  and  by  the  lofs  of  the  gram- 
matical art.  The  found  of  it  is  extremely 
vocal,  much  more  than  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  more  than  either  of  its  two  fil- 
ter *  languages,  the  French  or  Spanifli, 
The  words  of  it  are  long,  and,  being  fo  vo- 
cal, found  very  fweetly,  indeed  I  think 
too  fweetly:  For  there  is  no  afpiration  in 
the  language,  not  even  of  vowels  j  and 
VOL  IV.  T 
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none  of  the  words  terminate  in  confo- 
nants,  as  I  am  informed,  except  their  ar- 
ticle in  its  different  cafes,  (for  their  article 
is  not  like  the  Englim,  indeclinable :  The 
cafes  are,  il,  del^  #/,  dal.)  and  except  three 
prepofitions,  in^con^per.  They  have  there- 
fore this  great  advantage  over  the  Latin  in 
point  of  found,  that  not  one  of  their  words 
terminate  with  a  mute  confonant,  or  with 
the  liquid  M,  which,  as  I  have  obferved, 
fhuts  the  mouth  as  much  or  more  than  a- 
ny  of  the  mutes  ;  nay,  they  do  not  termi- 
nate any  of  the  words  which  are  of  the 
growth  of  their  language,  and  not  foreign 
words,  with  the  hiding  letter  S.  Some- 
times indeed,  when  the  vowel  E  ends  the 
word,  they  elide  it;  and  this  not  only 
in  their  verfe,  but  in  their,  profe.  But  they 
never  do  it,  unlefs  the  preceding  letter  be 
Ibmeone  of  the  liquids,  not  M  however ;  with 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  they  never  clofe  a 
word.  Now,  I  think,  this  makes  an  agree- 
able variety  in  their  ftile,  being  not  unlike 
many  of  the  elifions  ufcd  in  Greek.  They 
have  very  few  moncfyllables,  much  fewer 
than  the  French,  and  very  much  fewer  than 
the  Engliih,  which  is  crouded,  as  I  have  ob- 
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ferved,  with  monofyllables;  a  thing  that  muft 
necefTurily  produce  a  flop  more  or  lefs  in  the 
pronunciation,  betwixt  the  different  words. 
Neither  the  French  language,  therefore,  nor 
the  Englifh,  can  have  that  flow  in  fpeak- 
ing  which  the  Italian  has,  nor  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  way  that  Milton  men- 
tions*, or,  as  Horace  fays,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  pronounced,  ore  rotundo. 

But,  however  fweet  or  flowing  the  found 
of  their  language  may  be,  they  have  loft 
what  I  call  the  mu/ic  of  language;  I  mean 
the  antient  accents,  which  the  Latins,  no 
doubt,  had,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  tho',  per- 
haps, not  fo  perfecl.  And  they  have  a- 
dopted,  from  the  northern  nations  which 
fettled  among  them,  and  whofe  race,  I  am 
perfuaded,  makes  at  prefect  the  greateft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  fuch 
accents  as  we  ufe  ;  for  that  thefe  accents  . 
were  not  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
I  think  is  certain;  not  only  from  the  filencc 


*  See  the  pafTage  front  Milton,  quoted  on  p.  104-. 
of  this  Volume. 
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of  all  tlieir  grammarians,  but  from  this 
confideration,  that  if  befides  their  tones 
and  their  quantity,  they  had  Had  fuch  ac- 
cents as  we  have,  the  pronunciation  of  their 
language  would  have  been  too  complex 
and  embarraffed,  having  both  their  own 
accents  and  ours,  and  together  with  thefe, 
their  rhythm  or  quantity  *.  And  be- 
fides,  I  am  perfauded,  they  would  have 
very  much  hurt  the  mufic  of  their  lan- 
guage by  fuch  an  addition.  If  there  co'uld 
be  any  doubt  in  this  matter,  it  is,  I  think, 
entirely  removed  by  the  want  of  fuch  ac- 
cents in  the  French  ,  language  :  For  the 
Franks,  tho'  they  loft  the  mufical  accents 
of  the  Latins,  not  being  a  mufical  nation, 
I  think  it  is  impoffible  to  believe,  that  if 
the  Romans  had  fpoke  with  fuch  accents 
as  ours,  they  would  have  loft  thefe  accents 
too,  while  they  retained  the  words.  By  their 
accents,  however,  fuch  as  they  are,  the  Ita- 
lians make  their  poetry  as  we  do,  and  not 
only  rhyming  poetry,  but  blank  verfe.  And 

*  See  further  upon  this  (abject,  p.  32- — p.  39.  and 
40. 
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it  is  in  this  way  that  our  poetry  and  the 
Italian  have  fo  great  an  advantage  over  the 
French,  which  can  vary  its  verfe  no  other- 
wife,  than  by  the  number  of  fyllables 
making  it  either  fhorter  or  longer,  or  by 
the  rhyme.  By  thefe  accents,  the  Italians 
have  as  great  variety  of  verfe  as  we  have, 
and- I  think  greater;  for  they  have  not 
only  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapeftic  feet, 
as  we  have  *,  but  alfo  Spondees  and  DacTy- 
les.  I  have  only  further  to  obferve  of  their 
accents,  that  they  are  much  lefs  violent 
than  the  Englifh  accents,  and  therefore, 
when  they  are  drawn  back  to  the  antepe- 
nult, which  they  fometimes  are  in  Italian, 
tho'  not  fo  frequently  as  in  Englifh,  they 
do  not  obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the  o- 
ther  two  fyllables ;  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  is  always  the  cafe  more  or  lefs  in 
Englifti  f.  And  for  this  and  the  other  rea- 
fons  above  mentioned  the  Italian  language 


*  See  upon  the  fubjecl  of  Englifh  Verfe,  Vol.  II. 
Book  iii.  Cap.  8. 


f  P.  1 16.  and  119. 
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is  very  much  .fitter  for  mufic  than  the  Eng- 
lifh,  or  any  other  language  in  Europe,  be- 
ing fo  adapted  to  the  mufic,  that  the  words 
not  6nly  in  their  recitative,  but  in  their 
airs,  are  diftinctly  heard:  So  that  in  their 
operas,  if  we  underftand  the  language,  we 
enjoy  the  pleafure  both  of  mufic  and  poe- 
try. And  according  to  my  information, 
if  the  opera  be  well  compofed,  the  mufic 
is  fo  fuited  to  the  words,  that  there  is  no 
violence  done  either  to  the  accent  or  quan- 
tity; for  there  never  is  a  long  note  laid 
upon  a  (hort  or  unaccented  fyllable*  And 
in  this  refpecl:  the  mufic  of  the  Italian  o- 
pera  appears  to  be  more  perfect  than 
the  mufic  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  at  lealt 
in  later  times  ;  for  there,  as  the  Halicar- 
naffian  has  obferved,  they  often  did  vio- 
lence to  both  the  melody  and  rhythm  of 
the  language  *. 

With  refpect  to  quantity,  the  Italians 
have  feme  long  fyllables,  as  well  as  we, 
tho*  not  fo  many  of  them,  or  fo  commen- 


cap.  n. 
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furate  to  the  fhort  as  to  make  poetry  of 
them.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  long  fyl- 
lables,  and  the  higheft  founding  of  them 
all,  which  they  want  aim  oft  entirely ;  I  mean 
the  diphthongs:  For  they*ufe  only  one  dou- 
ble found,  which  they  mark  by  the  letters 
I  U,  and  found  them  like  the  diphthong 
EU;  as  in  the  word  fume  for  JlUmen^  a  ri- 
ver, andjiamma  forjtamma,  aflame. 

• 

As  to  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
they  have  all  the  tenfes,  with  the  variety  of 
three  perfons  and  of  two  numbers,  formed 
by  flexion,  except  the  praeter- perfect  tenfe, 
which  they  form,  as  we  and  the  French  do, 
by  auxiliary  verbs.  They  have  a  diftinction 
too  of  moods,  as  well  as  the  French,  which 
they  obferve  very  accurately  :  But  as  to 
the  declenfion  of  nouns,  their  language  is 
as  imperfect  as  ours  or  the  French,  and  I 
believe  I  may  add  every  other  modern  lan- 
guage of  Europe;  for  their  cafes  are  all 
formed  by  prepofitions  or  particles.  And 
this  perfuades  me,,  that  the  declenfion  of 
nouns  is  one  of  the  greatelt  artifices  in 
language,  which  has  come  lateft  in  the 
progrefs  of  language  towards  perfection, 
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and  has  been  firft  loft  in  the  corruption  of 
it.  But  the  Italian  has  one  great  advan- 
tage over  its  mother  language  ;  for  it  has 
one  part  of  fpeech  more,  I  mean  the  Arti- 
cle, which  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ita- 
lians have  borrowed  from  the  barbarous 
languages,  as  well  as  their  accents ;  for  all 
the  barbarous  languages  of  Europe,  fuch 
as  the  Celtic,  the  Gothic  and  all  ics  diffe- 
rent dialects,  have  an  Article  as  well  as  the 
Greek. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  Italian 
language,  becaufe,!  think,  itfurnifhes  fome 
obfervations  of  importance  in  the  hiftory 
of  language :  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  ap- 
pears furprifing  that  the  Italian,  tho'  a 
language  much  lefs  excellent  upon  the 
whole  than  the  Latin,  fhould  have  the  ufe 
of  that  part  of  fpeech  juft  now  mentioned, 
which  the  Latin  entirely  wants ;  I  mean 
the  article.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  they 
got  from  the  Lombards,  or  other  barba- 
rians that  fettled  in  their  country:  For  the 
Greek,  at  the  time  the  Italian  language  took 
the  form  it  now  has,  was  entirely  loft  in  I  taly ; 
and,  befides,  the  Italian  Article  has  riot  the 
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Jeaft  refemblance  to  the  Greek.  Now,  the 
queftion  is,  how  thofe  barbarous  languages 
fhould  have  got  this  important  part  of 
fpeech,  when  the  Latins  had  it  not  ?  That 
thofe  barbarians  invented  it,  'I  cannot 
believe;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  me, 
that  they  were  capable  of  inventing  fo 
wonderful  an  art  as  language,  or  even  of 
making  fuch  an  addition  to  itj  which  we 
fee  the  Latins  could  not  make.  My  con- 
jecture therefore  is  that  thole  barbarous 
languages  came  later  off  the  Greek  (or 
rather  off  fome  common  parent  language) 
after  it  was  completely  formed,  and  had 
got  all  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and,  among 
others,  the  Article.  But,  tho'  I  think  it 
is  evident  that  the  Italians  did  not  take 
their  Article  from  the  Greeks,  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  ufe  it  as  the  Greeks  do, 
prefixing  it  not  only  to  appellative,  but  to 
proper  nouns  ;  and  with  the  very  fame 
Signification,  denoting  either  a  perfon  e- 
minent  and  well  known,  or  a  perfon  that 
Jiad  been  mentioned  before  *. 
VOL.  IV.  U 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  ufe  of  the  article,  w 
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Another  obfervation  is,  that  the  Italian 
is  of  much  fofter  and  more  pleafant  arti- 
culation, than  its  parent  the  Latin,  tho'  in 
other  refpeds  fo  much  inferior.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  extraordinary,  that  the  bar- 
barous languages  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
and  from  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  it  has 
got  its  accents,  muft  be  prefumed  to  have 
been  of  much  harfher  and  rougher  pro- 
nunciation than  even  the  Latin.  This  1 
think  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwife 
than  from  the  natural  genius  of  the  Italians 
for  mufiCj  and  their  having  cultivated 
h  much  more  than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  Their  Opera  mufic,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  is  derived  from  the  theatrical  mu- 
fic of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans: 
And  their  Recitative^  I  believe,  is  no  other 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  paffionate 
parts  of  their  tragedies  or  comedies,  called 
in  Latin  cantica,  and  in  Greek  p.^v^ion^ 
wereipoken;  And  the  Airs  in  their  O- 


55.  and  following,  of  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work.  See  alfo  of 
the  fume  Volume,  Book  i.  Chap.  7.  where  I  fpeak  of 
the  uf<:  of  the  article  in  French  and  in  Engll/li. 
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pera,  are  imitations  of  the  fongs  of  the 
antient  chorus.  What  makes  this  extreme- 
ly probable  is,  that  the  opera  firft  appear- 
ed in  fplendour  in  Venice,  whither  the 
people  flocked  in  great  numbers,  to  take 
fhelter  in  its  feas  and  morafles,  when  the 
reft  of  Italy  was  over-  run  by  barbarians, 
and  carried  with  them  what  remained  of 
the  antient  arts.  To  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture, we  find  another  thing,  and  a  very- 
remarkable  thing,  belonging  to  the  antient 
theatre,  which  was  preferved  in  Venice, 
and  from  thence  was,  like  the  opera,  car- 
ried to  other  towns  of  Italy  ;  I  mean  the 
ufe  of  inafks  by  the  actors  in  comedy*.  A- 
bout  the  time  that  the  antient  theatrical 
mufic  was  revived  in  Italy,  I  fuppofe  that 
the  Italian  language  was  formed,  fuch  as  we 
have  it  at  prefent,  and  if  fo,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  it  is  fo  foft  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  as  much  adapted  to  mufic,  as  I  believe 
any  language  ever  was. 


*  See  what  is  faid  upon  this  fubje£l,  by  Dr  Brown, 
in  his  DifTertation  upon  poetry  and  mufic,  p.  200.  and 
following. 
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After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the  Italian 
language,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  let  the  read- 
er know,  that  I  do  not  myfelf  underftand  it ; 
but  that  I  take  the  account,  I  have  given 
of  it,  from  one  who  refided  above  ten  years 
in  Italy,  and  who,  befides  linderftanding 
the  language  perfectly,  is  more  learned  in 
the  Italian  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  mu- 
fic,  and  poetry,  than  any  man  I  ever  con- 
verfed  with.  His  natural  good  tafte  he  has 
improved  by  the  ftudy  of  the  monuments 
of  antient  art  to  be  feen  in  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence :  And  as  beauty  ia  all  the  arts  is 
pretty  much  the  fame,  eonfifting  of  gran- 
deur and  fimplicity,  variety,  decorum,  and 
a  fuitablenefs  to  the  fubjecl:,  I  think  he  is  a 
good  judge  of  language  and  of  writing,  as 
well  as  ofpaintingand  fculpture.  How  much 
Milton  improved  his  genius  by  his  travels 
in  Italy,  and  by  his  ftudy  of  the  Italian  arts, 
is  well  known  :  And  Mr  Thomfon  the  po- 
et, did  not,  in  my  opinion,  write  well,  tiH 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  ftudied  there  the  mo- 
numents of  antient  art,  and  from  them 
formed  that  tafte  of  noble  fimplicity,  which 
is  the  perfection  of  all  att.  After  this,  lit 
wrote  his  Caftle  of  Indolence,  the  moil  per- 
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feet  by  far,  in  my  judgment,  of  all  his  works, 
and  the  beft  allegorical  and  defcriptivepoem, 
I  believe,  in  any  language.  The  name  of  the 
artift  I  am  fpeaking  of  is  Brown.    He  was 
bred  a  painter,  but  does  not  now  lay  on  co- 
lours, judging  that  a  mean  part  of  the  art 
compared  with  drawing,  which  undoubt- 
edly is  the  moft  eflential  part  of  it,  being 
that  without  which  the  colouring  would  fig- 
nify  nothing:  And  as  he  has  formed  his 
tafte  in  the  art,  by  drawing  the  antient 
ftatues,  and  Bas  Reliefs^  he  tells  me,  what 
I  am  perfuaded  is   true,  that  nothing  but 
the  colours  of  Titian  could  add  any  beauty 
to  good  drawings  of  thofe  wonderful  works 
of  art.      He  therefore  only  draws,    but 
better  than  any  body  I  have  ever  known, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes  :  And  I  know 
from  gentlemen,  who  were  at  Rome  while 
he  was  in  it,  that  he  was  there   reputed 
one  of  the  beft  drawers  in  Italy.    He  prac- 
tifes  at  prefent  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  ap- 
probation  of  all   thofe  who  are  judges  of 
the  art ;  but   he.propofes   foon   to   go   to 
London,  where  I  hope  he  fhall  be  received 
and  encouragqd  as  he  deferves, 
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Before  I  conclude  this  comparifon  of 
languages,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that,  be- 
fides  the  found  of  the  words,  and  their 
different  flexions  and  terminations,  there 
is  a  particular  tone  belonging  to  each  lan- 
guage, and  which  is  different  from  the 
articulation,  the  accent,  or  the  rhythm  of 
the  language.  By  this  tone,  a  man  of  a 
good  ear  will  diftinguifh  a  Frenchman 
from  an  Englifhman,  an  Italian  from  ei- 
ther, and  even  an  Englifhman  from  a 
Scotchman,  if  he  only  hear  the  voice,  tho* 
he  do  not  underftand  a  word  of  what 
they  fay. — This  national  tone,  is  the  thing 
the  moft  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  any  fo- 
reigner. 
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From  the  comparifon  of  languages  in  the 
preceeding  chapters,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  are  muchfuperior  to  the 
modern.- — Thefe  are  barbarous  in  the  pro- 
per fenfs  of  the  •word. — 'The  author,  in 
this  inquiry,  has  followed  the  antient 
method  ofinvejligating  things.  —  The  ad- 
vantage to  bd  got  from  the  comparifon  of 
different  languages. — ImpoJJible  that  a 
man,  •who  under  ft  and s  only  one  language, 
can  know  either  its  excellencies  or  defects. 
— Not  having  the  fame  materials  as  the 
antient  s,  it  is  impoj/iblt  ive  can  compofefo 
ivell. — All  ive  can  do,  is  to  give  as  much 
variety  as  pojpble  to  our  jlile. — This  is 
to  be  done  chiefy  by  compofition  in  periods. 
—  Numbers  in  our  profe,  not  to  be  affec- 
ted.— This  the  fault  of  form  modern  Eng- 
lijh  'writers. — Of  the  degeneracy  'of  all 
languages,  the  originals  of  'which  ive 
know. —The  degeneracy  mofl  remarkable  of 
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the  Greek  language.  — The  degeneracy  of 
the  Englljh  language  in  modern  times,  both 
in  found  and  fignification  of  the  •words. 
—Example  of  this  laft.—Reafon  •why  the 
author  has  in/iftedfo  much  upon  the  found 
of  the  languages  he  has  compared.— Writ- 
ten, language  not  fpoken,  may  be  called 
a  dead  language,  'whereas  •what  is  fpo- 
ken, is  a  living  language.  —  The  degene- 
racy of  language  and  other  necejfary  arts 
of  life,  cannot  be  accounted  for  other'wife 
than  by  a  degeneracy  of  the  people.  —  The 
•want  of  an  ear  and 'voice  for  miific,  makes 
the  northern  nations  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing as  the  antient  Greeks  did.  —  Of 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  invention  of 
language,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the 
form. — The  matter  of  language  not  fur- 
nifhed,  as  that  of  other  arts,  by  Nature, 
but  by  man  himfelf. — Of  the  defect  of  the 
pronunciation  even  of  vowels,  in  fundry 
nations. — The  form  of  language  Jlill  more 
difficult  than  the  material  part  of  it. — 
Wonderful  inventions  for  exprejjing  the 
infinity  of  things,  by  a  limited  number  of 
'words. — Language  of  Jo  difficult  inven- 
tion, that  it  'would  not  have  been  invent- 
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ed  by  men,  'without  fupernatural  qffift- 
ance ;  but,  being  invented,  it  might  be 
cultivated  and  improved  'without  /uch  of- 
Jiftance. — Even  for  this  certain  things  ne~ 
cejjary  'which  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
Qget — The  practice  of  language,  after  it 
is  invented,  different  from  the  practice 
of  other  artf. 


THUS  I  have  compared  two  antient 
languages,    and   four   modern,    in 
point  of  beauty  and  excellency,  and  have 
fhown,  that  it  is  hot  matter  of  tafte  and 
fancy  merely,  but  is  evident  from  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  which  cannot  be  difputed, 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  by  many  de- 
grees fuperior  to  any  modern  language,  at 
leaft  that  I  know,— that,  therefore,  they  are- 
very  juftly  named  the  learned  languages  ;^-> 
and  that  thefe  other  are  to  be  accounted  un- 
learned, and  even  barbarous,  tho'  the  na- 
tional vanity  of  thofe,  who  fpeak  fuch  lan- 
guages, will,  I  know,  be  very  much  (hock- 
ed with  that  appellation.     But  I  hold  the 
VOL,  IV.  X 
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want  of  art,  and  the  defers  and  imper- 
fections confequent  of  that,  to  be  the  very 
definition  of  what  we  call  barbarous  in 
language,  or  in  any  thing  elfe.  In  order 
to  prove  this,  I  have  gone  into  a  detail 
which  may  appear  fuperfluous  to  fome  of 
my  readers,  if  they  be  of  thofe  fublime  ge- 
niufes  of  this  age  who  defpife  the  art  the 
antients  valued  fo  much,  by  which  they 
defined,  divided,  and  diftinguiftied  things, 
and  who  think  they  can  at  once,  by  the 
fuperiority  of  their  parts,  comprehend  the 
thing,  without  the  trouble  of  minutely  dif- 
fecting  and  explaining  it,  as  I  have  done 
language.  But  for  men  of  my  capacity, 
I  find  the  antient  method  abfolutely  necef- 
fary ;  and  as  fome  of  my  readers  may  be 
in  the  lame  fituation,  I  have  not  grudged 
the  trouble  of  ufmg  it,  both  for  my  own 
fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  will 
deign  to  be  fo  inftrucled. 

To  a  man  of  curiofity,  and  who  has  fo 
much  of  the  philofophical  fpirit  as  to  de- 
fire  to  underftand  thoroughly  the  nature 
of  this  wonderful  art  of  language,  the  com- 
parifon  I  have  made  of  different  languages, 
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antient  and  modern,  with  one  another,  in 
order  to  know  in  what  they  excell  or  are 
deficient,  muft  be  very  agreeable  and  in- 
ftructive.  And  indeed  it  appears  to  me 
impoflible,  that  a  man  who  knows  but  one 
language,  the  Englifh  fuppofe,  and  fo  can 
compare  it  with  no  other,  fhould  be  able 
to  know  either  its  defects  or  excellencies. 
He  could  not,  for  example,  perceive  how 
harm  and  unmufical  its  found  is,  compa- 
red with  the  antient  languages,  fo  much 
more  mufical  ;  nor  could  he  find  out  that 
it  was  loaded  with  fo  many  fuperfluous  as 
well  as  ill  founding  words,  by  having  an 
analogy  fo  much  more  imperfect  than  the 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if  he  did  not  un- 
derftand  French,  he  could  not  difcover  the 
great  advantage  we  have  over  that  lan- 
guage by  our  accents,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  verfification.  In  fhort,  by  this 
companfon,  we  are  led  to  know,  and  to 
know  fcientifically,  what  is  mod  perfect 
in  the  moft  ufeful  as  well  as  mod  wonder- 
ful art  among  men,  an  object,  I  think,  of 
great  curiofity  to  a  philofopher,  if  it  were 
to  be  attended  with  no  profit. 
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Another  thing  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  antient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mas, having  fo  much  better  materials  to 
work  upon,  muft  have  compofed  very 
much  better  than  we,  not  in  fpeaking  only, 
but  in  writing.  To  vie  with  thefe,  there- 
fore, in  beauty  and  elegance  of  ftile,  is  ri^ 
diculous;  and  all  we  have  for  it,  is  to  la- 
bour the  fenie  as  much  as  poffible,  and  to 
give  to  our  compofition  as  much  variety  as 
the  genius  of  our  language  will  permit. 
This,  as  I  have  obferved,  is  to  be  done 
chiefly  by  compofing  in  periods  of  different 
lengths,  confiding  of  members  alfo  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  varioufly  connected  toge- 
ther, with  a  different  ftruclure  of  the  words, 
and  a  difference  too  in  the  matter,  fo  as  to 
furnifh  a  proper  occafion  for  a  change  of 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  one  of  the 
greateft  beauiies  of  fpeaking.  But  this  kind 
of  compofition  is  only  proper  for  works 
of  the  rhetorical  kind.  In  a  plain  didac- 
tic work,  it  would  be  improper  to  affcft 
it;  and  even  the  hiftorical  period,  as  1  have 
cbferved  elfewhere,  is  different  from  the 
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oratorial  *.  But  writing  in  the  plained 
manner,  and  upon  the  moft  common  fub<- 
jecls,  we  may  avoid  a  dull  and  tirefome  vj* 
niformity.  But  above  all,  whatever  be  the 
lubject  upon  which  we  write,  we  mould 
take  care  to  avoid  the  affectation  of  giving 
numbers  to  pur  profe,  which  was  one  of 
the  greateft  beauties  of  antient  compofi- 
tion,  but  of  which  our  language,  and  I 
believe  every  other  modern  language,  is 
abfolutely  incapable,  having  neither  me- 
lody nor  rhythm.  It  is  this  affectation, 
which,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  has 
made  the  ftile  of  Lord  Shaftefbury  much 
worfe  than  it  would  have  been  otherwife ")"» 
but  of  which,  after  all,  we  may  fay,  as  an 
antient  painter  faid  of  a  work  of  his  own, 
— It  is  more  eajy  to  find  fault  'with  it  than 
to  imitate  it  if.  As  to  fome  later  writers, 
who,  without  the  beauties  and  elegance  of 

*  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  62. 

f  See  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  284. 

^  MufAtrSTKi  r 
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Lord  Shaftefbury,  have  affe&ed  thefe  num- 
bers, their  ftile  is  to  me  altogether  naufe- 
ous. 


There  is  another  thing  which,  from  what 
is  faid,  will  occur  to  a  reader  who  has 
comprehenfion  of  mind  fufficient  to  take 
in  the  hiftory,  not  of  a  fmgle  nation  only, 
but  of  mankind  ; — that  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful degeneracy  of  this  greateft,  and  moft 
ufeful  art  among  men.  For  not  only  do 
we  fee  this  degeneracy  from  the  antient 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  modern  Greek, 
the  Italian,  and  the  French;  but  in  the 
Gothic  languages  there  is  the  fame  falling 
off.  For  the  Englifh  is  not  fo  good  a  lan- 
guage as  the  Saxon,  nor  the  Saxon,  or  any 
other  dialect  of  the  Teutonick,  fo  com- 
pleat  a  language  as  the  original  Gothic. 
And  I  am  perfuaded  the  fame  will  be  found 
to  be  the  cafe,  where  any  language  can  be 
traced  back  to  its  original. 

Of  all  the  inftances  of  this  degeneracy, 
I  think  the  modern  Greek  is  the  moft  re- 
markable; for  the  corruption  of  the  other 
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languages  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  mixture  of  the  na- 
tions, who  fpoke  them,  with  other  nations. 
But  the  Greek  nation  has  never  heen  fo 
mixed ;  and  the  prefent  Greeks  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  thofe  Greeks  who  fpoke  the 
fineft  language  in  the  world,  and  excelled 
mankind  in  every  other  fine  art.  Their 
degeneracy,  therefore,  in  the  article  of 
language,  can  only  beafcribed  to  ignorance 
and  barbarity  prevailing  fo  much  among 
them,  as  to  make  them  lofe  even  their  lan- 
guage ;  and  they  fhould  teach  us  and  e- 
very  other  nation  of  Europe,  that  if  we 
lofe  the  grammatical  art,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  what  was  moft  perfect  in  that  art 
among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
our  language  will  neceflarily  grow  worfe, 
and  become  at  laft  quite  barbarous. 

How  much  our  ftile  is  altered  in  point 
of  compofition  fmce  the  days  of  Milton 
and  Clarendon,  and  for  the  worfe,  if  the 
antient  authors  are  to  be  our  ftandards,  19 
evident.  But,  in  much  later  times,  fmce  I 
was  educated  among  Englifh  gentlemen  at 
a  foreign  univerfity  about  fifty  years  ago. 
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I  perceive  a  great  alteration  in  the  lan- 
guage, both  as  to  the  pronunciation  and 
the  fenfe  of  the  words.     Of  the  pronun- 
ciation I  have  already  fpoken*;  and  I  fhall 
give  but  one  example,  among  many  that 
might  be  given,  of  an  abufe  that  has  crept 
in,   with   refpect   to    the   fignification   of 
words ;  and  1  choofe  this  example,  the  ra- 
ther that  it  {hews  we  can  only  preferve  the 
purity  of  our  language  by  keeping  to  the 
antient  ftandard.     The  word  I  mean  is  in- 
genuity, which  is  now  ufed,  even  by  the 
beft  authors,  to  iignify  what  is  clever  or 
acute  in   the   operations  of  the  mind ;  a 
fenfe  which  has   no  connection   with   the 
fignification  of  the  Latin  word,  ingenuitas, 
from  which  it  is   derived.     In  Latin,  the 
adjectives  ingeniofus  and  ingenuus,  fignify 
things  quite  different ;    and   the  adjectives 
in  Englilh,  which  we  derive   from   them, 
viz.  ingenious  and  ingenuous,  have  the  fame 
difference  of  fignification;  and  alfo  the  ad- 
verbs, which   we  derive  from  thefe  adjec- 
tives, namely,  ingenioufly  and  ingenuoufly., 

*  Chap.  xiii. 
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are  alfo  quite  different  in  their  fignifi- 
cation.  Why  then  mould  we  not  make 
the  fame  diftindion  in  the  fubftantives 
derived  from  thefe  adjectives  that  we 
make  in  the  adverbs,  and  fay,  ingeni- 
oufnefs,  from  our  adjective  ingenious ;  and 
from  the  other  adjective  ingenuous ,  de- 
rive, according  to  rule,  ingenuity,  in  La- 
tin ingenuitas.  And  fuch,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  ufe  of  the  word 
by  the  authors  of  the  laft  century.  How 
much  Milton  and  Doctor  Middleton  have 
adorned  their  ftile  by  ufmg  Englifh  words 
derived  from  Latin  in  their  true  clafficai 
fignification,  I  have  el fe where  obferved  *. 

In  thefe  obfervations  upon  language, 
many  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  think 
that  I  have  infifted  too  much  upon  the 
found  of  it.  But  fuch  readers  mould  con- 
fider,  that  language  was  made  to  be  fpo- 
ken ;  and  that,  for  many  ages  of  the  world, 
no  other  ufe  was  made  of  it :  And  in  fe- 
veral  nations  at  this  day,  fuch  as  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  where  they  hold 

VOL  IV.  Y 

'  Vol.  in.  of  this  work,  p.  27. — 30. 
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councils,  harangue,  and  deliberate,  with 
great  gravity  and  wifdom  upon  public  af- 
fairs, there  is  no  ufe  of  letters.  And  even 
after  the  invention  of  letters,  we  know, 
that,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their 
national  bufinefs  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
fpeaking :  And  in  every  free  country  it 
muft  be  fo.  Now,  when  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  found  of  language  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance ;  for  the  pleafure  of  the 
ear  contributes  not  a  little  to  perfuafion ; 
and  fetting  afide  that  confideration,  lan- 
guage fpoken  may  be  faid  to  be  living  lan- 
guagc^  compared  with  "written  language, 
which  may  be  called  the  dead  letter^  being 
altogether  inanimate,  and  nothing  more 
than  marks  or  figns  of  language,  want- 
ing that  chief  beauty  of  elocution,  which 
is  given  it  by  pronunciation  and  action. 
How  ftudious  the  Greeks  were  of  the  found 
of  their  language  I  have  fhown,  in  a  dif- 
fertation  written  upon  that  fubjecT:,  an- 
nexed to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  this  book, 
an  obfervation  will  occur  to  the  philofo- 
pher,  that  the  hiflory  of  language  makes 
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not  an  inconfiderable  part  in  the  hiftory  of 
man:  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing 
belonging  to  a  people,  by  which  we  can 
better  judge  of  their  genius  and  under- 
ftanding.  Such  being  the  cafe,  I  would 
have  thofe  confider,  who  maintain  that 
man  has  been  always  the  fame  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  how  they  are  to  reconcile 
their  fyftem  with  the  univerfal  degeneracy 
that  we  obferve  in  the  languages  of  all  na- 
tions, whofe  antient  language  we  know. 
Can  that  be  accounted  for  otherwife,  than 
by  the  people,  who  fpeak  the  language, 
becoming  barbarous  and  ignorant?  It  may 
be  faid,  that  fome  of  thofe  people,  fuch 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  been 
over-run  and  conquered  by  barbarians ; 
and  fo  have  become  barbarous  like  them. 
But  what  mall  we  fay  of  the  Goths  and 
Saxons,  who  never  were  conquered  them- 
felves,  but  conquered  other  nations?  Yet 
the  Saxon  is  a  much  worfe  language  than 
its  parent  the  Gothic*",  nor  is  the  Engrim 

*  I  had  an  intimate  acquaintance,  who  was  very 
learned  in  languages,  and  had  made  a  particular  fhidy 
of  the  Gothic,  of  which  there  is  only  one  book  ex- 
tant, viz.  a  tranflation  of  the  Four  Gofpels,  which  is 
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near  fo  perfect  a  language  as  the  Saxon, 
from  which  it  is  immediately  defcended. 
And  when  we  go  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  Globe,  I  mean  to  India,  we  find  there 
the  fame  degeneracy  of  language.  The 
Sanfcrit,  which  is  the  moft  ancient  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  all  the  other  dia- 
lects of  the  Hindoo  language  being  de- 
rived from  it,  is,  I  believe,  the  language 
of  the  greateft  art  that  ever  exifted  :  For 
with  refpecT  to  the  pronunciation,  it  has 
all  the  variety  of  tone,  and  of  rhythm 
that  the  Greek  has ;  and  as  to  the  gram- 


preferved  in  .Upfal  in  Sweden,  together  with  feme 
fragments  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  In  all  the 
Four  Gofpels,  he  told  me,  he  could  not  find  one 
Greek  or  Latin  word,  or  any  word  derived  from  ei- 
ther of  thefe  languages,  tho'  the  translators  muft  have 
had  many  things  to  exprefs,  for  which  there  were  not 
words  in  their  language.  But  it  would  feem  they 
made  words  for  thofe  things,  according  to  the  rules  of 
derivation  or  compolltion  in  their  own  language.  In 
fhort,  he  faid,  it  was  a  language  which  had  all  its 
roots  within  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  Greek.  He  further 
faid,  that  it  had  an  Article  of  three  genders,  and  he 

added,  that  it  had  likewife  a  dual  number. See 

what  I  have  further  faid  of  this  language,  p.  552.— 
555.  of  Vol.  I.  of^his  work,  ad  edition,. 
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mar  of  it,  it  has  all  the  flexions  that  can 
well  be  imagined,  having  no  lefs  than  fe- 
ven  declenfions,  with  a  firigular,  dual, 
and  plural  number  *.  And  in  the  other 
two  great  artifices  of  language,  viz.  com- 
petition and  derivation,  it  appears  to  ex- 
ceed all  the  languages  we  have  ever  heard 
off-  Now,  the  other  dialects  fpoken  in 
India,  derived,  as  I  have  faid,  from  the 
Sanfcrit,  are  all  corruptions  of  it  more  or 
lefsj.'  Such  being  the  cafe,  I  afk  whence 
comes  this  degeneracy  of  the  language  of 
fo  many  nations  ?  And  not  only  of  their 
language,  but  of  other  arts  that  were 
pradifed  by  them,  fuch  as  building  ;  for 
the  edifices  they  erected,  are  not  only 
grander,  and  more  magnificent,  but  of 


*  See  the  tranflation  of  the  code  of  Gentoo's  laws, 
by  Mr  Brafley  Rallied,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he 
gives  this  account  of  the  Sanfcrit  Language. 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  compofition  and  de- 
rivation [of  the  Sanfcrit  Language,  p.  210. — 492 — 
530.  of  Vol.  II.  and  p.  56.  of  this  Vol. 

t  See  Mr  Brafley  Halhed's  Bengalefe  Grammar, 
Stnd  particularly  p.  65. — 127.  and  137. 
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greater  folidity  and  much  more  durable 
than  our  modern  buildings.  And  there 
is  another  very  ufeful  art,  which  was 
much  better  practifed  by  them  than  by 
us,  I  mean  the  writing  art  ;  for  there 
are  antient  charters  in  Scotland,  fome  of 
which  I  have  feen,  that  are  above  five 
hundred  years  old  and  yet  appear  as 
frefli  as  if  they  had  been  written  yefter- 
day.  And  the  oldeft  record,  I  believe,  in 
Europe,  Doomfday  book,  which  is  now 
feven  hundred  years  old,  is  in  fuch  pre- 
fervation,  that  a  copy  of  it  has  been  lately 
made  and  printed.  And  I  have  feen  fome 
fac  failles  of  it,  which  {how  it  to  be 
perfectly  legible  by  thofe  who  have  ftu- 
died  the  hand.  Whereas,  our  later  wri- 
tings, that  are  not  above  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  are  hardly 
legible;  and  what  we  write  at  prefent,  will 
not  be  legible  in  muchlefs  time.  Now,  is  it 
poflible,  that  there  can  be  fuch  a  corrup- 
tion of  arts  among  a  people,  and  fome  of 
them  the  moft  neceflary  for  human  life, 
without  a  degeneracy  of  the  people  ?  for 
I  think  it  cannot  be  difputed,  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  ail  the  works  of  art  muft  de- 
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pend  upon  the  genius,  the  underftanding, 
the  application,  and  the  induftry  of  thofe 
who  pradtife  them. 

There  is  one  bodily  faculty,  which  is 
foilnd  very  defective  among  the  northern 
nations,  and  which,  if  we  were  equal  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  every  other 
refpecl:,  would  render  us  unable  to  pro- 
nounce their  language  as  they  did,  I 
mean  the  want  of  an  ear  and  voice  for 
mufic.  The  northern  nations  do  not  ap- 
pear at  any  time  to  have  been  fo  mu- 
fical  a  people  as  the  antient  Greeks  and 
even  Romans.  But  at  prefent  among  us 
there  are  many  who  have  no  ear  or  voice 
at  all  for  mufic,  a  thing  which,  I  am  told, 
is  hardly  known  in  Italy,  and  I  believe  far 
lefs  among  the  Greeks,  even  degenerate  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Now  fuch  men,  tho' 
they  might  articulate  the  antient  Greek, 
could  not  give  it  the  proper  tones  and 
rhythms  which  made  that  language  tru- 
ly mufical,  and  diftinguifhes  ic  from  all 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
thing  fo  remote  from  our  practice  of  fpeak- 
ing,  that  we  can  hardly,  as  I  have  obfer- 
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ved,  form  an  idea  of  it.  And  tW  we  have 
mufic  with  words  in  our  fongs,  it  is  a  mu- 
fic  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  mu- 
fic of  fpeech  among  the  Greeks,  as  I  have 
clfewhere  fhown  *.  What  fhould  make  us 
afhamed  of  our  incapacity  in  this  refpecl  is, 
that  there  is  a  brute  animal  among  us,  who 
comes  nearer  to  the  Greek  pronunciation 
than  any  thing  I  know ;  I  mean  the  Cuc- 
kow,  who  articulates  his  name  moft  di- 
ftinctly,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pronounces 
it  to  mufic,  raifing  the  tone  of  the  firft 
fyllable,  not  fo  high  as  the  acute  accent  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  that  is  zffth,  but  only 
a  third)  above  the  laft. 

The  laft  obfervation,  with  which  I  fhall 
conclude  this  book,  is  alfo  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  kind,  arifmg  naturally  from  the  obferva- 
tions  I  have  made  upon  the  feveral  langua- 
ges that  I  have  examined  and  compared, 
and  it  is  this,  that,  of  all  the  arts  which  have 
been  invented  by  men,  language  is  not 
only  the  moft  ufeful,  being  that,  without 
which  civil  fociety  never  could  have  been 

*  P.  37.  and  38. 
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cftablifhed,  but  the  art  of  moft  difficult  in- 
vention, (if  it  be  the  invention  of  man,) 
and,  after  it  is  invented,  of  moft  difficult 
practice.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us 
confider,  firft,  the  materials  of  which  lan- 
guage is  compofed.  Thefe  are  articulate 
founds,  which  we  cannot  form  by  inftincl 
or  our  natural  powers,  as  fome  of  the 
brutes  do,  fuch  as  the  Cuckow  above  men- 
tioned, and  another  bird  they  call  the 
Kockatoo,  fo  called  likewife  from  this  ar- 
ticulate found  which  he  utters,  but  we 
mull  learn  it  from  teaching,  as  we  fee  deaf 
men  learn  it,  or  from  imitation.  Nature, 
therefore,  has  not  furnifhed  us  the  mate- 
rials of  this  art,  as  me  has  done  of  other 
arts ;  but  we  muft  furnifh,  from  our  own 
ftock,  both  the  matter  and  the  form  of 
language.  How  difficult  this  is,  appears 
from  the  example  of  deaf  men  juli  now 
mentioned,  who  are  taught  to  articulate 
with  labour  and  pains  hardly  to  be  credi- 
ted, except  by  thole  who  have  feen  it ;  and 
from  the  example  of  nations  far  advanced 
in  other  arts  of  life,  but  who  are  very  de- 
fective in  articulation,  not  to  fpeak  of  the 
VOL.  IV.  7, 
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grammatical  part,  which,  as  articulation  is 
fo  familiar  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  confider 
as  the  only  art  of  language.  The  Chinefe, 
who  are  by  many  thought  to  be  a  moft 
ingenious  people  and  do  certainly  prac- 
tice fome  arts  very  well,  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed to  pronounce  even  all  the  vowels,  which 
are  by  far  of  ealier  pronunciation  than  the 
confonants,  requiring  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  form  and  configuration  of  the 
organs  of  the  mouth.  Yet  the  Chinefe 
cannot  pronounce  even  the  firft  of  them, 
at  leaft  not  as  we  do;  and  another  of  them, 
viz.  the  0  they  cannot  pronounce  at  all. 
Nor  can  the  Siamefe  pronounce  the  U*. 
And  what  is  more  wonderful  itill,  the 
Englifh,  far  avdanced  as  they  are  in  arts 
and  civility,  cannot  pronounce,  any  more 
than  the  Siamefe,  this  vowel  £7,  but  make 
a  diphthong  of  it,  and  pronounce  it  LU-, 
net  diftingui.ming,  as  the  French  do,  thefe 
two  founds,  the  one  fiinple,  and  the  other 


*  Thefe  fafts  I  take  from  Bullet's  Memoirs  of  the 
Celtic  Language,  Vol.  i.  Chap.  4.  who,  Ifuppofc,  mult 
mean,  that  thofe  nations  do  not  pronounce  the  letters 
he  mentions  as  his  countrvnicn  the  French  do. 
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compounded  f-  As  to  ,the  confonants, 
there  is  more  difficulty  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  them ;  for  it  requires  not  only  a 
certain  configuration  of  the  mouth,  but 
each  of  them  a  different  adion  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  mouth,  and  which  is  taught  to 
the  deaf  men  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  the  fimple  configuration  of  thofe  organs, 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr  Braid  wood, 
the  famous  teacher  of  the  dumb  to  fpeak, 
who  now  praclifes  his  art  in  London,  but 
formerly  in  Edinburgh;  where,  hav ing  oc- 
cafion  to  fee  him  frequently,  and  to  con- 
verfe  a  good  deal  with  him,  I  advifed  him, 
to  begin  with  teaching  his  fcholars  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  inilead  of 
teaching  them  the  letters,  as  they  fUnd 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet;  and  which 
he  told  me,  he  did  with  great  fuccefs. — 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered,  that 
there  are  feveral  of  the  confonants  which 


f  That  the  French  pronounce  this  vowel  U  rightly 
and  as  the  Greeks  pronounced  it,  is  evident  from  the 
mechanical  account  that  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian 
gives  of  its  pronunciation  in  liis  moft  valuable  work 
Tiifi'Z-jtSss-nufy  cap.  14. 
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whole  nations  do  not  pronounce  *.  Even 
the  labial  confonants,  fuch  as  B,  P,  M, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  of -fuch  eafy  pro- 
nunciation, being  among  the  rirft  that  our 
children  learn,  the  nation  of  the  Hurons 
cannot  articulate;  and  the  Baron^Hontan 
tells  us,  that  he  fpent  four  days  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  in  endeavouring  to  teach  a  Huron 
to  pronounce  them  :  The  reafon  of  which 
is,  that  there  is  one  organ  of  pronunciation, 
which  the  Huron  does  not  ufe  at  all,  name- 
ly, the  lips ;  for  he  always  fpeaks  with  o- 
pen  mouth  f.  Even  a  Frenchman  cannot 


*  See  m  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Book  iii.  Chap.  7. 
examples  of  many  barbarous  nations,  who  cannot 
pronounce  different  conionants,  particularly  the  Pe- 
ruvians, who  cannot  pronounce  the  confonants  S,  B, 
D,  F,  G,  H.  Ibid.  p.  505. 

f  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  502.  See  alfo  p. 
479.  The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth  reading  by  a- 
ny  man,  who  is  curious  about  the  origin  of  this  won- 
derful art,  which  is  beft  clifcovered  by  the  ftudy  of 
fuch  a  rude  and  imperfect  a  language  as  the  Huron, 
very  near,  as  I  imagine,  to  the  origin  of  the  art ,  for  it 
confifts  of  cries,  fuch  as  the  brute  animals  utter  with 
open  mouth,  and  is  only  articulated  by  a  few  gutteral 
confonants,  fuch  as  K,  Q^and  X,  with  the  afpirated  H. 
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pronounce  the  afpirated  !T,  or  Th\  for  he 
cannot  fay  T*hee  ;  nor  can  an  Englimman 
pronounce  the  afpirated  7T,  or  Cb,  for  he 

fays  AkilleS)  not  Achilles. 


As  to  melody  and  rhythm,  they  are 
not  eflential  to  language;  neither  doi  think 
the  invention  of  them  near  fo  difficult  as 
of  articulation  ;  for  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
language  began  in  the  fouthern  countries, 
where  all  the  inhabitants  were  naturally 
mufical,  as  much  as  certain  birds  among 
us.  It  was  therefore  natural,  and  indeed 
in  fome  fort  neceffary,  that  the  men,  who 
firft  articulated,  mould  join  with  it  both 
mufical  tones  and  rhythms.  But  when 
from  thofe  people  the  language  was  pro- 
pagated to  the  barbarous  and  unmufical 
northern  nations,  the  mufical  part  of  it 
would  foon  be  loft  :  But  it  continued  a- 
rnong  the  nations  of  the  fouth,  particular- 
ly the  Greeks,  where  it  was  formed  into 
an  art,  as  regular  as  their  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  mufic. 

The  form  of  language,  as  it  is  more  ex- 
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cellent  than  the  matter*,  fo  it  is  much  more 
difficult :  And  indeed  the  contrivance,  to 
exprefs  the  infinite  variety  of  things  by 
a  number  of  words,  not  fo  great  but  that 
they  may  be  retained  by  the  memory  and 
readily  ufed,  is  to  a  philofopher  by  far  the 
moft  wonderful  of  all  the  inventions  of 
men  ;  tho',  to  a  vulgar  man,  not  learned 
in  the  fcience  of  language,  it  appears  not  at 
all  furprifing.  That  the  number  of  things, 
even  of  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  is  infinite,  at 
leaft  with  refpect  to  our  capacities,  cannot 
be  denied  :  And  yet,  if  a  language  be  in  a- 
ny  degree  compleat,  all  that  infinity  of 
things  muft  be  exprefled  accurately  and 
diftinctly  by  words,  very  much  limited  in 
number  compared  with  the  things  expref- 
fed  by  them.  Now,  by  what  wonderful 
art  is  this  to  be  done,  not  by  one  means 
as  we  have  feen,  but  by  four,  derivation^ 
compofition,  flexion,  and  laftly,  the  life  of 
'words  in  a  figurative  fenfe.  Of  all  thefe 
I  have  fpoken,  both  in  this  volume  and 

*  Of  this  great  divifion  of  language  into  matter  and 
form,  which  I  have  made  the  foundation  of  the  fcience 
of  language,  delivered  by  me  in  the  2d  volume  of  this 
work,  fee  p.  53.  of  that  volume. 
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the  fecond  volume  of  this  work.  But  fup- 
pofe  words  invented  to  exprefs  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  ^iftin- 
guifhing  accurately  each  thing  from  ano- 
ther, tiiefubftance,  for  example,  from  the 
accident,  the  action  from  the  agent,  or  the 
fubject  of  the  action;  and  all  the  different 
.circumftances  of  the  action,  from  the  ac- 
tion itfelf;  there  remains  ftill  as  great  a 
difficulty,  perhaps  greater  than  any  yet 
mentioned,  how  to  join  together  fo  many 
\vords  in  a  fentence,  fo  as  to  mark  their 
connection  one  with  another,  without 
which,  there  could  be  no  fenfe  or  mean- 
ing in  the  fentence.  This  is  done,  as  we 
have  feen,  in  the  learned  languages,  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  JJexion,  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  greateft  artifice  of  language,  as  it 
ferves  a  double  purpoie,  both  to  fave  the 
multiplication  of  words,  and  to  fhow  their 
relation  and  connection  with  one  another*. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that  whether  we  con- 
ficler  the  matter  of  language,  furnifhed 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  nature  of  fyntax,  and 
the  different  ways  by  which  wcrds  can  be  connected 
together,  Vol.  II.  Book  iii.  Chap.  i. 
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not  by  God  and  nature,  but  by  man  him- 
felf,  the  mcchanifm  of  it,  and  the  form, 
that  is,  the  words  confidered  not  as  founds 
merely,  but  as  fignificant,  it  muft  appear 
to  be,  as  I  have  faid,  the  moft  wonderful  of 
all  human  arts  *. 

And  here  a  queftion  will  naturally  oc- 
cur to  every  intelligent  reader,  whether 
the  invention  of  fuch  an  art  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  faculties  of  man.  And  tho'  I  have 
no  doubt  that  men,  after  the  art  is  invented, 
may  cultivate  and  improve  it,  and  make 
of  it  as  perfect  a  language  as  I  have  fhown 
the  Greek  to  be,  I  can  hardly  believe  but 
that,  in  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  fo  arti- 
ficial a  method  of  communication,  men 
had  fupernatural  affiftance;  and,  therefore, 
I  am  much  inclined  to  liften  to  what  the 
Egyptians  tell  us,  of  a  God,  as  they  call 
him,  that  is,  an  intelligence  fuperior  to 


*  If  the  reader,  after  all  that  I  have  faid  here, 
fhould  doubt  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  this  moft 
wonderful  art,  I  muft  refer  him  to  what  I  have  faid 
in  Chapters  7.  8.  and  9.  Bookiii.  Vol.  I.  of  this  work, 
II.  edition. 
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man,  having  firft  taught  them  the  ufe  of 
language:  For  that  the  art  of  language 
"was  firft  pradtifed  in  Kgypt,  and  from 
thence  propagated  all  over  the  world,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  this  worki  and,  the  more  I  confi- 
der  the  thing,  the  more  1  am  confirmed 
in  that  opinion,  for  which  1  will  give 
many  additional  reafons  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  my  Metaphyiics,  if  I  fhall  live 
to  publifh  it.  Here  I  will  only  lay  fur- 
ther, that  if  we  believe  that  Providence  has 
ever  at  any  time  interpofed  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  and  affifted  them  in  their  recove- 
ry from  their  fallen  ftate*  by  enabling 
them  to  invent  arts  and  form  focieties, 
which  only  could  make  them  intel- 
lectual creatures,  it  muft,  I  think,  have 
been  in  the  invention  of  this  art,  without 
which  there  could  have  been  no  civil  fo- 
ciety,  nor  art  or  fcience  among  men. 
VOL.  IV.  A  a 

*  In  this  4th  Volume  of  Mataphyflcs  I  propofe  to 
fhow,  that  the  fall  of  Man  is  a  truth  of  philofophy 
as  well  as  of  religion;  and  that  he  was  afiifted  to  reco- 
ver his  former  ftate,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  to  become  an 
intelle&ual  creature,  by  extraordinary  interpofltions  of 
Providence  not  only  in  Judea,  but  in  other  countries. 
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As  Providence  does  every  thing  that  is 
neceflary  for  accomplifhing  its  great   pur- 
pofes,  fo  it  does  nothing  more:  And,  there- 
fore,  after   language   was   difcovered  and 
once  fet  a-going,  it  was  left  to  the  natural 
faculties  of  men   to  cultivate  and  improve 
it.     But  this  muft  have  been  the  work  of 
ages,  and  could  not  have  been    performed 
but  in  a  nation  that  appears  to  have  lafted 
fo  long  as  that  of  Egypt,  and  where  there 
was  a  clafs   of  men  fet  apart  for  religion 
and  the  ftudy  of  arts  and  fciences*.    Nor  do 
I  think,  that  even  in  fuch  a  country  it  could 
have  been   brought  to  any  great  degree  of 
perfection,  if  men  had  lived  as  fhort  time 
as  they  do  now,  and  died  before  age  and 
experience  had    matured  their  judgment, 
after  living   a  few   years  with    crazy  and 
infirm  bodies..     In    thefe   later  times,  tho' 
we  may  add  fomething  to  former  difcove- 
ries,  (for  according  to  the  common  faying, 
facile  eft  inventu  adder e].  I  think  it  is  hard- 
ly poffible,  that  we  could  invent  an  art  of 
any  great  confequence,  much   lefs   an   art 


*  See  Vol.  II.  Book  iii.  Chap.  13 — See  alfo  Vol.  I. 
p.  566.  of  the  iecond  edition. 
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fo  extremely  difficult  as  that  of  language. 
All  therefore  we  mould  aim  at  is,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  arts  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  our  forefathers,  or  to  reftore 
them  when  loft;  and  I  think,  it  is  one  of 
the  greateft  eulogiums  that  Horace  beftows 
upon  Auguftus,  when  he  fays  that,  veteres 
revocaint  artes. 

I  will  conclude  with  obferving  a  very 
fmgular  thing  concerning  this  wonderful 
art,  and  which  fhows,  more  than  any  thing 
elfe  that  1  know,  the  power  of  that  facul- 
ty of  imitation,  which  diflinguifhes  our 
fpecies  fo  much  from  every  other.  And 
it  is  this,  that  other  arts  we  cannot  prac- 
tice without  being  artifts,  that  is,  without 
having  learned  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  art :  Whereas,  we  fee  women,  and  e- 
ven  children,  (peak  a  language  very  well, 
nay,  write  it  well,  without  knowing  one 
rule  of  grammar,  or  unjdgrftanding  any 
thing  of  the  art  or  fcience  of  language. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  mufic  is  practifed, 
in  the  fame  way  as  language,  by  mere  i- 
mitation;  but  I  am  perfindecl,  that  in  mu- 
fic we  are  more  afiifted  by  our  natural 
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inftind: ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  but  that 
ttienfung  before  theyjpoke:  For  we  have 
from  nature  thofe  tones  of  wliich  mufic  is 
compofed ;  whereas,  even  the  matter  of 
language,  1  mean  articulate  founds,  are  not 
given  by  nature  to  us,  as  they  are  to  fomc 
brutes,  but  are  a  work  of  art,  and  as  I  have 
fhown,  of  the  greateft  art. 
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Of  Stile,  and  its  different  Kinds. 


CHAP.        I. 

Public  fpeaking  an  art — alfo  private  con- 
verfation. — Writing  an  art  likeivife. — 
'The  befl  orations  could  not  pleafe,  if  they 
'were  not  frft  'well  'written. — The  art  of 
•writing;  different^  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent Jubjetts —  In  •writing  upon  certain 
fciences,  fuch  as  mathematics,  no  art  of 
Jlile  is  required. — Of  the  nature  of  that 
Jludy,  and  hoiv  much  it  engrofles  a  man. 
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IN  the  preceeding  bonk  I  have  exami- 
ned and  compared  the  materials  for 
ftile,  which  different  languages  afford.  In 
this  book  I  intend  to  treat  of  ft;le  itfelf, 
by  way  of  fupplement  to  what  I  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubjecT:  in  the  preceeding  vo- 
lume of  this  work. 

Altho'   language,    as   I   have   obferved, 
however  difficult  the  invention  of  it  may 
have  been,  is,  by  means  of  that  wonderful 
faculty   of  imitation  belonging  to  human 
nature,  fo  eaiy  in   the  practice,  that  men 
fpeak   it  and  even   write   it  without  any. 
art  at  all,  yet  we  are  not  for  that  to  ima- 
gine, that  there  *s  no  art  of  fpeaking.  That 
there  is  an  art  of  public  ipeaking,  I  think 
impoffible  to  doubt,  tho'  many  men  fpeak 
even    in    public,    as    if    they    thought    it 
could  be  performed  without  any  ftudy  or 
art.     But  even  in  private  fpeaking,  if  it 
be  of  ihe  elegant  and  polite  kind,  there  is 
an  art,  and  an  art   not   commonly  under- 
ftood,  as   i   mall  ihow,  when   I   come  to 
treat  of  the  ilile  of  converfation. 
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Speaking,  is  no  doubt,  an  art  more  dif- 
ficult than  writing,  requiring,  befides  the 
words  and  their  compofition,  a  proper  e- 
locution;  for  which  purpofe  certain  bo- 
dily qualities  are  neceffary,  fuch  as  an  a- 
greeable  countenance,  and  a  good  voice 
both  clear  and  fweet,  with  a  diftinct  arti- 
culation*. But  writing  is  likewife  an  art, 
and  a  very  great  art  too ;  nor  would  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  have  pleafed  us 
near  fo  much  as  they  do,  if  they  had  not 
been  written  and  compofed  with  as  much 
art  as  they  were  pronounced.  Yet  there 
are  many  who  think,  there  is  no  art  of 
writing,  any  more  than  of  fpeaking  :  And 
hence  it  is,  that  Scribimus  indotti  dociique^ 
as  Horace  has  obferved  of  the  men  of  his 
age.  But  thofe,  who  have  ftudied  writing, 
know  not  only  that  there  is  an  art  of  ftile 
and  fpeaking,  but  that  it  is  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  fubjects  of  which 


*  See  upon  this  fubject,  what  Cicero  fays,  in  his  dia- 
logue De  Oratore,-  where  he  fays,  that  fome  people 
are  by  nature  fo  deficient  in  voice  and  articulation,  in 
countenance  too  and  movement,  that  tho'  they  excel 
ever  fo  much  in  genius  and  art,  yet  they  never  could 
lie  orators,  Lib.  I.  Chap.  25. 
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it  treats  ;  and  that  there  is  a  poetical  ftile, 
a  dialogue  ftile,  an  oratorial,  an  hiftorical, 
and  a  didaftic. 

As  to  the  laft  ftile,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  it,  which  requires 
no  art  at  all,  and  where  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  affect  any  thing  like  art  or  orna- 
ment in  words  or  compofition.  .  What  I 
mean,  is  the  language  of  mathematics,  the 
fubjecl:  of  which  are  lines  and  figures, 
numbers,  calculation,  and  menfuration. 
And  it  is  well  for  the  mathematicians,  that 
their  fcience  requires  nothing  that  deferves 
the  name  of  ftile  ;  for  there  are  few  of  them 
that  are  fcholars,  and  fewer  ftill  that  are 
men  of  tafte  :  And  according  to  my  obfer- 
vation,  there  is  no  ftudy  or  application,  which 
engrofles  a  man  fo  entirely  as  mathematics, 
rendering  him  fomeumes  unfit  not  only  for 
the  bufinefs,  but  even  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  life  ;  and  indeed  I  have  known 
mathematicians,  that  I  thought  had  hardly 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  Upon 
fuch  men  as  thefe  Dr  Swift  has,  in  the 
voyage  to  Laputa,  beftowed  a  great  deal 
of  ridicule,  reprefenting  them  as  living  in 
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fome  fort  out  of  the  world.  This  may  be 
thought  by  many  to  be  very  much  exag- 
gerated, but  we  are  to  confider,  that,  when 
the  Doctor  wrote,  mathematics  were  much 
more  in  fafhion  than  they  ate  now ;  for 
they  had  come  in  place  of  the  antient  phi- 
lofophy,  which  was  then  generally  cried 
down  all  over  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  England,  where  the  philofophy  of  Sit 
Ifaac  Newton,  as  it  is  called,  was  put  in 
place  of  it  *.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  j  and  I  know  one  man 
particularly,  whofe  mind  is  fo  enlarged,  that, 
tho'  he  be  one  of  the  greateft  mathema- 
ticians of  this  age,  and  particularly  learn- 
ed in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  aftronomy,  he  is 
at  the  fame  time  a  fcholar  arid  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  withal  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion. By  this  defcription,  every  man  who 
VOL  IV.  B  b 


*  It  was  about  this  time,  that  Lord  Shaftefbury,  in 
his  Advice  to  an  Autker,  part  iii    fe^fc    r.    fays,   '  That  a 

*  man,  who  dedicated  hiir.fe'f  to  tie  fui-jy  of  triangles 

*  and  circles,  came  off  well,  ::  by  good  fortune  he  kept 

*  his  head  found/ 
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knows  Dr  Horfley,  will  know  that  I  mean 
him  *. 


In  a  ftile  not   unlike   the   mathematical 
are   written  Ariftotle's  efoteric  books,   or 

*  By  what  I  have  faid  here,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
underftood  that  I  mean  to  difcourage  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics ;  on  the  contrary,  I  maintain,  that  geometry 
and  arithmetic  (by  which  I  mean  the  fcience  of  num- 
bers, not  the  practice  merely),  ought  to  be  the  firft 
fciences  a  young  man  learns :  And  accordingly  they 
were  firft  taught,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  in  the 
fchool  of  Pythagoras,  which  produced  the  greateft  men 
in  arms  and  government,  as  well  as  fcience  and  philo- 
jfophy,  that  ever  exifted — (See  what  I  have  faid  upon 
this  fubject,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  Volume  of  An- 
tient  Matephyfics,  p.  7.  23.  and  following).  But  this  I 
maintain,  that,  tho'  arithmetic  and  geometry  be  the  beft 
preparation  for  philofophy,  yet  if  a  man  addict  himfelf 
wholly  to  thefe  ftudies,  he  will  not  only  be  unfit  for  the 
bufinefs  of  the  world,  but  even  for  good  company  :  For 
he  will  want  that  tafte  and  fenfe  of  what  is  becoming  in 
conduct  and  behaviour,  which  is  efiential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  And 
indeed  I  obferve,  that  fuch  men  lofe  almoft  the  idea 
of  mind,  to  which  only  beauty  and  grace  belong. 
Thofe  of  them  who  are  fo  vain  of  excelling  in  the  fci- 
ence of  lines  and  figures,  (for  arithmetic  among  us  can 
hardly  be  called  a  fcience),  ought  to  confider,  that  it 
is  only  what  may  be  called  the  elements  of  fcience,  be- 
ing the  firft  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  abftract  itfelf 
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books  of  abftrufe  philofophy.  But  in  his 
writings  upon  popular  fubjects,  fuch  as 
morals,  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  actions,  character,  and  fenti- 
ments  of  men,  his  ftile  is  very  different : 
For  it  is  as  much  ornamented  as  any  di- 
dactic ftile  fhoukl  be ;  and  ttyere  is  com- 
pofition  in  periods  in  it,  particularly  there 
is  one  period,  with  which  he  begins  his/o- 


from  matter,  in  which  we  are  affifted  by  vifible 
iigns.  And  as  the  ideas  are  fo  fimple  and  fo  deter- 
minate, and  the  conclufions  deduced  from  proportions 
felf-evident,  it  is  not,  one  fhould  think,  any  matter 
of  great  glory  to  excell  in  it.  But,  where  mind  is  the 
fubject,  and  not  body  or  its  dimenfions,  and  where  the 
ideas  are  fo  much  more  complex,  and  cannot  be  typi- 
fied by  any  thing  falling  under  the  fenfes; — there  to  ex- 
cell,  is  indeed  worthy  of  praife. — And  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  logic,  morals  and  metaphyfics.  To  be  vain  there- 
fore of  excelling  in  geometry  or  arithmetic,  is  as  ridi- 
culous, as  if  a  fcholar  fhould  be  vain  of  having  learned 
his  alphabet:  For  thefe  fciences  are  truly  no  more 
than  the  A,  B,  C,  of  fcience.  They  are  however,  as 
I  have  faid,  an  excellent  preparation  for  philofophy, 
and  very  proper  to  give  a  young  mind  a  tafte  of  de- 
monftration  and  accurate  fcience.  But  whoever'  mif- 
takes  them  for  philofophy,  does  not  know  what  philo- 
fophy is  :  For  philofophy  is  the  fcience  of  caufes,  being 
the  fcience  of  mind,  which  is  the  caufe  of  every  thing. 
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" 


icS)  as  well  compofed  as  any  in  Demof- 
thenes  *. 


Now,  neither  geometry  nor  arithmetic  will  apply  to  the 
inveftigation  of  the  caufes  and  principles  of  things ; 
and  as  often  as  they  have  been  attempted  to  be  employ- 
ed in  that  way,  fo  often  the  attempt  has  failed. 

*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  of  Ariftotle's  ftile, 
Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  Book  IV.  Chap.  xix.  p.  358. 
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G    H    A    P.      II. 


Writing,  being  an  art^  muft  be  either  in- 
vented or  Learned.  — Was  not  invented  a- 
mong  tjit  northern  nation? ,  any  more  than 
any  other  liberal  art — Muft  be  learned 

from  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  jlatuary  and 
fainting. — Good  'writing  more  difficult 
than  either  of  thefe  arts. — The  compari- 

fon  of  them  ivith  the  •writing  art,  both 
as  to  the  fubjeci  and  the  materials.  —  The 
beji  models  of  the  'writing  artjlill  extant. 


HAVING  {hewn  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter that  ftile  in  writing,  as  well  as  in 
fpeaking,  is  an  arr,  it  follows  of  necefTary 
confequence,  that  every  man  who  writes 
muft  either  have  invented  the  art  or  learn- 
ed it.  As  to  invention,  I  have  a  great 
doubt  whether  we  of  the  northern  re- 
gions, not  favoured  fo  much  by  ihe  mufes 
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and  graces  as  thofe  of  the  fouthern,  have 
the  capacity,  or  ever  had,  of  inventing  any 
liberal  art ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  the  fad 
is  certain,  that  we  have  invented  none.  Some 
mechanical  arts,  indeed,  we  have  invented, 
fuch  as  printing ;  and  of  fome  accidental 
difcoveries  of  powers  of  Nature,  fuch  as  that 
of  gun- powder,  we  have  made  an  art,  but 
which  we  never  mould  have  done,  had  we 
been  as  wife  as  the  Indians  who  difcovered 
it  long  before  us,  but  forbade  the  ufe  of  it*. 
But  as  to  the  liberal  arts,  we  have  con- 
tented ourfelves  with  imitating  thofe  that 
have  come  down  to  us*  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  muft  learn 
the  writing  art.  Now  we  learn  either  by 
teaching  or  imitation,  or  both  ways,  which 
laft  is  no  doubt  the  moft  perfect  way  of 
learning  every  thing.  But  if  we  are  to  learn 
to  write  by  only  one  of  thefe  two  ways,  I 
hold  that  ftile,  as  well  as  language,  is  bet- 
ter learned  by  imitation  than  by  teaching. 


*  See  the  preface  to  the  Code  of  the  Gentoo  laws, 
publifhed  by  Brafley  Halhed.. 
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The  queftion  then  is,  who  are  to  be  our 
matters,  and  whom  we  are  to  imitate?  And 
I  fay  it  is  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
from  whom  we  muft  learn  the  writing 
art,  as  well  as  every  other  ingenious  and 
liberal  art.  But  of  the  two,  it  will  be  afk- 
ed,  who  mould  be  our  principal  matters  ? 
and  I  fay  it  mould  be  the  Greeks,  not  the 
Romans,  who  were  themfelves  taught  by 
the  Greeks  *,  a  people  who  appear  to  me 
to  "have  been  deftined  by  God  and  Nature 
to  excell  all  others  in  genius  and  the  fine 
arts,  as  much  as  the  Egyptians  in  fcience 
and  philofophy :  For,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere  "f,  there  is  a  difference  of  cha- 
racter in  nations  as  well  as  individuals ; 
nor  has  nature  profufely  beftowed  all  her 
gifts  upon  any  one  nation,  any  more  than 
upon  any  one  individual. 

There  are  I  know  among  us  free  fpirits, 
as  they  call  themfelves,  who  fcorn  this  fla- 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  writers,  Vol.  III.  Book  iv.  Chap. 

20, 

f  In  the  Preface  to  Volume  iii.  of  Metaphyfics,  p.  6. 
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vim  fubjeclion  to  the  antients,  and  infift  to 
ufe  their  natural  liberty,  and  be  themfelves 
their  own  matters  in  ftile  and  competition. 
At  the  fame  time  they  confefs,  that  in  o- 
ther  arts,  fuch  as  ftatuary  and  painting,  we 
muft  fubmit  to  be  taught  by  the  antients ; 
and  without  ftudying  the  antient  monu- 
ments which  the  Greeks  have  left  us  of 
their  fculpture,  we  cannot  excell  in  either 
of  the  two  above  mentioned  arts.  But,  fay 
they,  the  writing  art  is  not  fo  difficult  as 
either  of  thefe.  Now  I  fay,  that  in  this 
they  are  miftaken,  and  that  good  writing 
is  more  difficult  than  any  other  of  the  fine 
arts,  oratory  alone  excepted,  which,  befidcs 
ftile  and  compofition,  includes  pronuncia- 
tion, an  art  of  itfelf  very  difficult.  But  I  mail 
confine  what  I. have  to  fay  upon  the  fubject 
of  this  comparifon  to  ftatuary  and  painting. 

That  poetry,  or  writing  in  verfe,  is  a 
greater  art  than  painting  or  fculpture,  no 
man,  who  has  ftudied  in  Ariftotlc's  poetics 
the  fcience  and  philofophy  of  the  fine  arts, 
can  have  any  doubt.  Bur  1  fhall  here  only 
fpeak  of  what  is,  no  doubt,  an  art  inferi- 
or to  poetry,  writing  in  profc.  That  it  is 
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preferable  to  landfcape  painting,  or  the 
reprefentation  of  the  animal  life  either  in 
fculpture  or  painting,  is  evident  to  every 
body  who  knows  that  the  beauty  of  thofe 
arts  confifts  chiefly  in  the  value  of  theTub- 
jedts  they  imitate,  not  merely  in  the  imi- 
tation, which,  however  perfect,  is  but  lit- 
tle valued  by  the  real  connoifleur.  It  is 
therefore  only  the  painting  or  fculpture  of 
human  actions  that  can  be  compared  with 
writing;  and  I  fhall  compare  them  firft 
with  refpect  to  the  fubjecl,  and  then  with 
refpect  to  the  materials  with  which  they 
work. 

The  fubject  of  the  painter  and  fculp- 
tor's  art  is  the  characters,  fentiments,  and 
actions  of  men.  The  fame  is  the  fubject 
of  the  writer,  if  he  write  of  human  things, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  writer  exhi- 
bits them  in  fucceiSon,  and  fo  gives  you 
the  progrefs  of  them,  which,  if  well  exe- 
cuted, both  moves  and  inftructs  us  more 
than  any  fmgle  fcene  of  them,  which  is 
all  that  painting  or  fculpture  can  reprefent; 
for  thefe  arts  are  confined  to  an  inftant  of 

VOL.  IV.  C  c 
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time,  and  to  one  place.  It  is  true,  that 
Hogarth  has  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his 
art,  by  giving  us  fucceflive  fcenes,  and 
making  a  hiftory  and  kind  of  drama  of 
fome  of  his  pieces,  fuch  as  the  rake  and 
harlot's  progrefs ;  and  in  this,  I  think,  he 
has  mown  a  genius  fuperior  to  any  painter 
of  the  age.  But  no  body  will  compare 
his  pieces,  however  excellent  of  the  kind, 
to  the  hiftories  of  Herodotus  or  Livy.  And 
indeed,  it  is  of  neceffity,  that  the  works 
of  writing  mould  be  much  grander  and 
more  comprehenfive,  than  thofe  of  paint- 
ing or  fculpture ;  and  I  muft  confefs,  that 
even  a  fingle  fcene  of  fentiinent  or  paffion 
well  written,  affects  me  more  than  any  re- 
prefentation  of  it  in  painting  or  fculpture 
that  I  ever  faw.  But  befides  paffions, 
fentiments,  and  adions,  by  writing  are  ex- 
purled  the  operations  of  our  prime  faculty, 
intellect,  in  reafoning,  which  cannot  be 
reprefented  by  fculpture  or  painting.  Such 
are  works  of  philofophy :  Such  are  fpeeches 
in  hiftory:  Such  are  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthenes ;  which,  if  they  had  not  been 
written,  muft  have  been  loft  to  us. 
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The  fubject  therefore  of  writing  is  much 
more  extenfive,  and  more  noble  too,  than 
the  fubjedt  of  'the  other  two  arts  :  And  as 
to  the  materials  with  which  they  work ; 
thofe,  employed  by  fculpture,  are  flone 
or  metal ;  thofe  by  painting,  colours  and 
canvas ;  and  thofe  by  the  writing  art, 
words.  Now,  words  are  of  more  rea- 
dy ufe,  more  abundant,  of  greater  vari- 
ety, and  therefore  better  adapted  to  ex- 
"prefs  the  infinite  variety  of  things,  which 
are  the  fubject  of  the  writing  art,  than  the 
materials  of  the  other  two  arts. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved  that  wri- 
ting, even  in  profe,  is  a  nobler  as  well  as 
more  difficult  art  than  painting  or  fculp- 
ture ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  antient  models  for  thefe  arts, 
much  more  is  it  neceffary  that  we  fhould 
form  our  tafte  in  the  writing  art  by  the  i- 
mitation  of  the  heft  authors  Greek  or  La- 
tin, and  particularly  the  Greek  authors : 
And  we  have  this  encouragement  to  do  fo, 
as  1  have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  that  we  are 
fure  the  very  bed  models  of  the  writing 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  378.  et  feo. 
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art  have«come  down  to  us ;  whereas  we  are 
by  no  means  fure  that  the  beft  ftatues  of 
antient  Greece  are  prelerved  to  us  *. — Up- 
on this  fubjecl:  of  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
tients  I  will  fay  a  good  deal  more  in  the 
fequcl  of  this  work ;  I  fhall  only  add  at 
prefent,  that  I  believe  no  example  can  be 
•given  of  any  modern  having  fucceeded  in 
writing  either  profe  or  verfe,  who  did  not 
form  his  tafte  upon  the  beft  antient  models. 


*  Winkleman  has  a  doubt,  whether  any  one  ftatue 
of  the  beft  days  of  Greece  is  now  extant. — Certain 
it  is,  that  many  of  them,  which  were  in  Conftantinoplc 
in  the  twelfth  century,  are  now  not  to  be  found. 
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CHAP.     -III. 


Variety  the  great  beauty  ofjlile,  as  •well  as 
of  language.  —  Of  the  variety  of  fmgle 
word's* — There  may  be  too  great  variety 
of  thefe. — Examples  of  authors  *who  ex- 
ceed in  that  iuay,  fuch  as  Plato,  Cicero, 
and  Lord  Sbaftefbury. — Demofthenes  a 
model  in  that  refpeEl^  as  'well  as  in  others ; 
— alfo  Horace. — The  rule  to  be  follo'wed 
in  this  matter. 


WRITING  having  been  fhewn  to  be  an 
art,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  what 
is  the  chief  beauty,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  in  language,  and  indeed  in  every 
thing  of  art,  being  that,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  other  beauty,  the  fame  is  necef- 
fary  in  ftile;  I  mean  variety*.  For  in  the 

*  See  the  paiTages  upon  this  fubjeft,  that  I  have 
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two  things  of  which  ftile  confifts,  the  words 
and  the  compofidon,  if  there  was  not  a 
certain  variety,  tho'  the  words  were  ever 
fo  well  chofen,  and  put  together  in  the  beft 
manner  pofiible,  yet  the  ftile  would  be  te- 
dious and  difgufting. 

I  will  begin  with  fmgle  words — The  a- 
bundance  and  variety  of  them  ^s  what 
makes  what  we  call  a  copious  ftile,  which, 
no  doubt,  pleafes  very  much;  but,  as  in  o- 
ther  things,  fo  in  it  there  may  be  an  excefs 
as  well  as  a  defect ;  for  if  the  language  be 
too  much  varied  by  tropes,  or  by  uflng  too 
many  different  words  to  exprefs  the  fame 
thing,  every  judicious  reader  or  hearer  will 
be  offended.  This  fault  is  very  confpicu- 
ous  in  many  of  our  modern  writings,  and 
indeed  is  to  be  found  more  or  lefs  in  almoft 
all  our  late  productions.  My  Lord  Shaftef- 


quoted  from  Quintilian  and  the  Halicarnaffian,  Vol. 
III.  p  152. — Here  the  reader  may  obferve,  that  the 
two  beauties  of  variety  of  language  and  variety  of  ftile, 
muft  in  fome  degree  go  together ;  for 'it  is  only  in  a 
language  that  admits  of  fuch  variety  of  arrangement  of 
the  words  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  do,  that  there  caw 
l)£  any  great  variety  of  ftile. 
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bury,  as.  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  moft  copious  as  well  as 
elegant  writer  we  have  in  profe :  But  he 
commonly  exceeds  very  much  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  may  be  faid  to  play  very  often 
and  wanton  with  the  language ;  as  parti- 
cularly in  his  Advice  to  an  author \  how 
many  changes  has  he  rung  upon  Joliloquy 
orfelf-converfe,  indeed  more  than  I  fhould 
have  thought  the  language  could  have  fur- 
nifhed.  Among  the  antients,  Plato  has 
fomething  of  this  fault,  but  Cicero  much 
more,  efpecially  in  his  orations  ;  and  in- 
deed he  feems  every  where  to  labour  to 
convince  the  reader  of  the  juftice  of  his 
obfervation,  but  of  which  however  he  has 
not  convinced  me,  that  the  Latin  language 
is  more  rich  in  words  than  the  Greek*. 


*  0  tnopem  Graeciam,  fpeaking  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  an  exclamation  of  his  fomewhere :  For,  as 
I  have  obferved,  he  deals  much  in  that  figure. — 
At  the  "fame  time,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Latin 
language  is  a  rich  language,  efpecially  as  Cicero  has 
ufed  it  •,  but  that  it  is  a  richer  language  than  the  Greek, 
I  cannot  believe.  And  in  other  palTages  Cicero  him- 
felf  acknowledges  the  poverty  of  his  language;  as 
\vhere  he  tells  us,  that  the  words  Phyftca  and 
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In  this,  as  well  as  every  thing  elfe  belong- 
ing to  ftile,  Demofthenes  excels.  For  he 
is  copious  in  words,  but  not  fuper-abun- 


were  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Even  the  name  of 
Philofophy  -was  taken  from  that  language ;  and  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  the  Romans  had  no  name  for  his 
own  art,  till  they  naturalized  the  word  Rhetorica.  (See 
Academic,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.)  And  in  his  philofophical 
works,  he  very  often  ufes  Greek  terms  for  want  of 
Latin :  And  Lucretius,  tho'  he  does  not  ufe  the  fame 
freedom,  complains  of  the  poverty  of  the  language ; 

Nee  me  animus  fallit,  Graiorum  obfcura  reperta 
Difficile  illuftrare  Latinis  verfibus  efle  : 
Multa  novis  verbis  praefertim  cum  fit  agendum, 
Propter  aegeftatem  linguae  et  rerum  novitatem. 

Lib.  i.  in  Prooemio. 

Neither  can  I  believe,  that  the  Romans  in  genius 
exceeded  all  other  nations ;  which,  however,  Cice- 
ro affirms,  without  even  excepting  the  Greeks. 
(Lib.  i.  De  Oratore,  Cap.  4.)  Nor  can  I  approve  of 
his  treating  the  Greeks  in  the  manner  he  does,  calling 
them  Graeculi  (Ibid.  cap.  II.)  and  Otiojt  et  loqiiaces^ 
and  only  fortajje  docll  et  erudlti  (Ibid.  cap.  22.)  For 
tho'  it  be  true,  that  they  had  then  a  great  deal  of  lei- 
fure,  not  being  employed,  as  they  were  formerly,  in 
arms  and  government,  they  were  for  that  very  reafon 
much  more  learned,  not  only  in  philofophy,  but  in  e- 
very  art,  and  among  others  in  the  art  of  fpcaking  \ 
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dant.  And  here  again,  i  cannot  help 
differing  from  Cicero,  who  fays,  that  e- 
ven  Demofthenes  did  not  fill  his  ears :  For 
I  fay,  his  ears  were  vitiated  by  the  praa- 
tice  of  the  fchools  of  declamation,  where, 
in  order  to  draw  the  applaufe  of  boys 
or  any  ignorant  crowd,  the  fame  things 
were  faid  over  and  over  again,  with 
much,  exaggeration  and  amplification. 
But  Demofthenes  had  formed  his  tafte  up- 
on the  practice  of  real  bufmefs,  not  upon 
VOL.  IV.  D  d 


which,  as  Cicero  himfelf  tells  us,  his  countrymen  learn- 
ed chiefly  from  the  Greeks :  And  the  fact  moft  cer- 
tainly is,  that  the  Romans  got  all  their  learning  from 
the  Greeks,  and  had  nothing  they  could  call  their  own, 
except  the  fcience  of  government  and  arms,  as  their 
own  poet  Virgil  has  confefied,  who  in  oratory  parti- 
cularly, as  well  as  in  other  arts,  has  given  the  preference 
to  the  Greeks  in  thefe  famous  lines. 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  aera; 
(Credo  equidcm) ;  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  voltus  ; 
Orabunt  caufas  melius ;  coelique  meatus 
Defcribeht  radio,  et  furgentia  fidera  dicent : 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  ; 
(Hae  tibi  erunt  artes)  j  pacifque  imponere  inorem  ; 
Farcere  fubjeclis,  et  debellare  fuperbos. 

idy  Lib.  6.  v.  847. 
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• 

the  mimicry  of  it  in  fi&itious  caufes.  The 
author  in  Latin,  who  of  all  others  has  va- 
ried his  expreffion  the  moft  agreeably,  is 
in  my  opinion  Horace,  who  is  rich  and 
copious  in  words  and  phrafes,  particu- 
larly in  his  odes,  but  without  affectation 
or  vain  mew.  And  tho'  it  be  evident  to 
every  man  who  knows  what  fine  writing 
is,  that  fuch  a  variety  of  choice  words 
and  phrafes  muft  have  coft  him  a  great 
deal  of  pains,  yet  they  appear  fo  eafy  and 
natural,  that  he  well  deferves  the  eulogium, 
Petronius  beftows  upon  him,  of  Curiofafe- 
ticitas.  The  Rule  in  this  matter  feems  to 
be,  that  the  change  ought  not  to  be  too 
frequent,  fo  as  to  appear  to  be  merely 
for  the  fake  of  variety ;  and  when  it  is 
made,  the  new  word,  fhould,  if  poflible, 
exprefs  the  thing  more  fully  and  accurate- 
ly, or  with  more  force  and  emphafis. 
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CHAP.        IV. 


Of  the  composition  of  words. — Of  the  vari- 
ety, 'which  the  rhythms  and  accents  of 
the  Greek  language  gave  to  their  pro- 
nunciation.— -Thofe  *were  a  beauty  of  their 
profe ,  as  'well  as  of  their  verfe  compoji- 
tion. — No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Engliffy. — We  have  only 
rwhat  •we  call  accents. — Thefe  meafure 
our  verfe  but  not  our  profe. — The  French 
have  neither  quantity  nor  accent. — The 
Italians  have  accents. — ThemodernGreeks 
have  accents  fuch  as  ours. — We  'want 
one  of  the  great  eft  beauties  of  antient  com- 
pofition,  variety  of  arrangement  of 'words. 
— Not  eafy  tofet  bounds  to  that  variety 
in  the  antient  languages. — That  arrange- 
ment not  Jo  artificial  in  their  conversation^ 
and  in  their  laws  and  decrees; — very  ar- 
tificial in  their  poetry. — Examples  of  this 
from  Horace's  odes. — Not  fb  much  of  it  in 
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his  fat  Ires  and  epiftles. — Virgil's  verjifi- 
cation  diftin^mfhed  in  this  ivay  ;  —  too 
much  of  it  in  him\  —  lefs  af  it  in  Homer ', 
except  in  his  families. —  Of  the  figure  Hy- 
perbaton,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  defining 
it. — Of  the  fingularity  of  the  Latin  ar- 
rangement of  'words ,  concluding  the  fen- 
fence fo  often  'with  the  verb : — Difference' 
in  this  refpefl  betwixt  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin compofition.— The  only  *way  of  varying 
the  Jlile  of  modern  languages  is  by  compo- 
fition  in  periods. — Tho/e  iuho  do  not  think 
periods  beautiful,  do  not  know,  •what  beau- 
ty is. — The  dif advantages  of  compofing  in 
Jhort  fentences  : — Weakens  the  compre- 
henfion  of  the  hearers  or  readers : — Makes 
them  unable  tofpeak  or  read  fuch  compo- 
fition.— The  tajle  and  the  facility  of  com- 
pofing  in  that  ivay,  only  to  be  acquired 
by  thejiudy  of  the  antient  authors^  par- 
ticularly Demofthenes.—Agreat  orator  in 
England  formed  by  reciting  his  orations. 
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ICome  now  to  fpeak  of  the  competition 
of  words  in  fentences,  which  being 
fo  much  more  excellent,  and  of  fo  much 
greater  variety,  Stile  is  in  Englifh,  from 
its  principal  part,  not  unfitly  denominated 
Compofition.  How  much  the  Greek  lan- 
guage muft  have  been  varied  in  its  pro- 
nunciation, and  how  beautifully,  by  long 
and  fhort  fyllables,  .and  by  grave,  acute, 
and  circumflex  accents,  the  one  the  rhythm 
the  other  the  melody  of  the  language,  I 
have  already  obferved  *.  What  a  wonder- 
ful variety  the  accents  alone  muft  have 
produced,  the  reader  may  imagine,  when 
he  confiders  that  every  accent  he  fees 
marked  in  a  Greek  book,  and  which  are 
now  become  quite  infignificant,  except 
fometimes  to  diftinguifh  one  word  from, 
another,  were  pronounced.  The  Variety 
of  thefe  accents  was  a  beauty  even  of 
their  profe  compofition,  as*  I  have  elfe- 

*  Lib.  i.  Chap.  5.  and  8.  of  this  Volume. 
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where  obferved*,  and  mall  fay  a  great 
deal  more  of  it  in  the  next  chapter.  And 
as  to  their  rhythm,  that  it  was  perceived 
in  their  profe  as  well  as  in  their  verfe, 
which  was  formed  by  it,  and  that  it  was 
a  thing  of  importance  in  their  rhetorical 
compofition,  we  have  not  only  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaffian,  but 
the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  treats  of  it 
in  his  books  of  rbetorick  as  a  material 
part  of  the  oratorial  ftile  f.  And  if  the 
reader  be  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  two  au- 
thorities, and  will  flill  believe  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  rhythm  in  Greek  or 
Latin  profe,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  his  own 
or  any  other  modern  language,  I  will  add 
a  third,  viz.  Cicero,  who  has  treated  of  it 
at  greater  length  than  any  of  the  two  au- 
thors I  have  mentioned,  in  his  Orator^  ad 

*  Lib.  i.  Cap.  5. 

f  See  the  Halicarnaffian  upon  this  fubjeft,  De  Com" 
pofttione  Verborttm,  cap.  25.  where  he  quotes  the  autho- 
rity of  Ariftotle,  and  I  think  he  could  not  have  quo- 
ted a  better,  to  prove  that  what  he  fays  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  Greek  orations  was  not  fanciful.  The  pafTagc 
in  Ariftotle  he  refers  to  is  Rhetor.  Lib.  iii.  cap. 
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Marcum  Brutum  *.  Now,  if  the  periods 
of  Demoflhenes  fo  well  compofed,  and 
pronounced  with  fuch  variety  of  rhythms 
and  tones,  could  not  fill  the  ears  of  Cice- 
ro, they  muft  have  been  indeed,  as  he  fays, 
very  proud  and  faftidious. 

As  the  Englifli  do  not  make  their  verfe 
by  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  they  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  rhythm  of  that  kind 
in  their  profe.  And  with  refpect  to  accents 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  ufed,  I  believe  very  few 
men  in  England  have  fo  much  as  an  idea 
how  a  language  could  be  pronounced  with 
fuch  a  variety  of  mufical  tones,  and  not  be 
mere  cant  or  fing-fong.  But  their  learned 
ears  knew  how  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  the 
melody  of  fpeech  and  of  mufic,  properly  fo 
called,  as  I  have  elfewhere  explained  f. 
But,  tho'  we  have  not  rhythm  neither  in 
our  verfe  nor  profe,  we  have  what  we 
call  accents,  by  which  we  diftinguifh  the 
fyllables  from  one  another,  not  by  mu- 
fical  tones,  but  by  founding  one  louder 

*  Cap.  51.  et  fequens. 
\  Lib.  i.  Chap.  5.  of  this  Volume, 
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than  another.  In  this  way  we  form  our 
verfe ;  and  tho'  it  give  an  agreeable  pro- 
nunciation to  our  profe,  it  has  not  yet 
been  formed  into  an  art,  nor  reduced  to 
feet,  meafuring  our  profe  compofition, 
as  I  have  fhewn,  it  meafures  our  verfe  *. 
But  if  it  be  drawn  too  far  back,  as  is 
the  fafhion  now,  inftead  of  being  a  beau- 
ty to  our  language,  it  becomes  a  great 
fault  in  our  pronunciation. 

The  French,  as  I  have  obferved,  have 
neither  quantity^  nor  even  what  we  call 
accent,  in  their  language.  They  cannot 
therefore  have  blank  verfe,  and  it  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  their  profe  wonder- 
fully uniform,  being  varied  only  by  a  cer- 
tain tone,  which  fome  of  them  give  to  the 
laft  words  of  their  fentences,  but  which  I 
obferve  is  not  pradifed  by  their  bcft  fpeak- 
ers. 

The  Italians  have  accents  fuch  as  we 
have ;  they  therefore  have  blank  verfe : 
And  I  do  not  obferve  that  they  ufe  their  ac- 

*  Vol.  II.  of  this  work,  p.  383.  and  following.. 
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cents  .fo  improperly  as  we  do,  by  drawing 
them  too  far  back  ;  and  in  general  I  think 
their  pronunciation  is  not  only  fweet  and 
foft,  but  very  diftinct  and  articulate  *. 

As  to  the  modern  Greeks,  they  have 
converted  their  antient  accents  into  ac- 
cents fuch  as  ours  ;  and,  neglecting  quan- 
tity altogether,  but  obferving  the  accents 
as  they  are  marked  in  the  Greek  books^ 
they  pronounce  the  Greek  juft  as  the  Eng- 
lifh  did  fome  years  ago. 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  antient  com^ 
pofition,  and  fuch  as  gives  it  a  variety  to 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fet  bounds,  is  the  va- 
rious arrangement  of  the  words.  This  is  a 
beauty,  which  the  defects  of  the  grammar 
of  our  language  will  not  admit,  except  in 
a  very  ftnall  degree,  even  in  our  poetry; 
and  ftill  lefs  in  our  profe,  where,  befides 
the  ftinte.d  genius  of  our  language,  cuftom 
has  confined  us  fo  much,  that  to  depart 

VOL  IV.  E  e 


*  See  what  I  have  faid'of  that  language,  p.  144.  of 
this  Volume. 
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from  one  certain  arrangement,  is  reckoned 
pedantic  and  affected.  In  this  refpect, 
I  think  the  French  are  at  prefent  ftill  more 
ftinted  than  we,  tho*  their  language,  by  ha- 
ving genders  and  numbers  not  only  in  their 
nouns  but  in  their  adjectives  and  verbs, 
admits  much  more  latitude. 

I  have  faid,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fet  bounds  to  the  variety  of 
arrangement :  But  that  it  had  its  bounds  is 
certain  :  For  we  plainly  perceive  the  ar- 
rangement of  Cicero  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  or 
any  other  writer  of  the  lower  empire  j  and 
we  fay  the  one  is  claflical,  and  the  other 
not.  Further,  we  know  alfo,  that  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  was  an  ar- 
rangement that  was  ordinary  and  familiar, 
and  another  that  was  artificial  and  not 
common,  being  ufed  only  in  particular 
ftiles.  What  the  ordinary  compofition  was, 
we  may  judge  from  their  familiar  letters*, 


*  See  the  collection  of  Cicero's  letters,  ad  familia- 
res,  being  the  i6lh  book  of  his  Letters,  where  the  ar- 
rangement is  fuch,  that  the  words  may  be  tranfbted 
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which  were,  no  doubt,  written  in  the  ftile 
of  converfation  ;  but  in  their  laws  and  de- 
crees, in  which  the  greateft  perfpicuity 
was  ftudied,  the  compofition  was  ftill  fim- 
pler  and  plainer,  and  coming  much  nearer 
to  the  arrangement  in  modern  languages. 
This  is  evident  from  what  is  preferved  to 
us  of  that  kind  of  writing,  among  the  A- 
thenians  and  Romans  *.  The  other  kind 
of  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  their 
rhetorical  and  poetical  works,  but  chiefly 
in  their  poetry,  and  I  think  I  have  obfer- 
ved  that  it  is  more  ufed  by  the  Latin  than 
by  the  Greek  poets;  nor  do  I  know  any 
thing  in  Greek  compofed  fo  artificially  as 
the  beginning  of  Horace's  ode  to  Pyrrha. 

into  Englifli,  in  an  order  not  very  different  from  that 
in  which  they  (land  iu  the  original. 

*  In  Demofthenes  we  have  feveral  laws  and  decrees 
inferted  in  his  orations,  where  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  is  very  different  from  the  arrangement 
in  the  fpeeches  upon  thefe  laws  and  decrees.  The 
fame  inartificial  order  of  words  we  fee  in  the  Roman 
Laws,  or  Senatus-confulta,  and  in  the  edicts  of  their  Prae- 
tors, preferved  to  us  in  the  collection  of  their  laws  made 
by  the  Emperor  Juftinian, 
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Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  r'ofa 
Perfufus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  fub  antro  ? 

Where,  except  it  be  the  two  prepofitions 
in  andfub,  which>  being  indeclinable  words, 
cannot  be  connected  with  the  words  they 
govern  otherwife  than  by  juxta-pofition, 
there  are  no  other  words  which  are  con- 
ftrued  together,  that  are  joined  together  by 
pofition. 

Of  this  kind  of  compofition  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  his  Odes  :  And  it  is  certainly 
very  proper  for  that  exalted  kind  of  poe- 
try, xvhich  ought  to  fpeak  a  language  very 
different  from  the  common,  But  in  his 
Satires  j  where  both  the  fubject  and  lan- 
guage are  of  the  familiar  kind,  there  is  ve^ 
ry  little  of  it ;  nor  is  there  much  of  it  in 
his  Epiftles,  except  in  one  where  he  feems 
to  have  thought,  that  the  fubjeft  required 
a  more  elevated  ftile,  and  a  finer  How  of 
verfe  than  ordinary.  The  epiflle  I  mean, 
is  that  to  Loiiius  in  praife  of  Homer, 
where,  in  defcribing  the  fubject  of  the  I- 
"Jiad,  he  fays, 
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Fabula,  qua  Paridis  propter  narratiir  araorem 
Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collifa  duello, 
Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  aeftus. 

Here  the  two  firft  lines  are  as  artificial,  and 
flow  as  well  as  any  of  VirgiPs. 

And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  him,  who 
has  ufed  this  artifice  of  compofition,  call- 
ed by  the  rhetoricians  hyperbaton,  more 
I  think  than  any  other  poet  Greek  or  La- 
tin: This  gives  hi's  verfe  that  peculiar 
flow,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  that  of 
every  other  poet;  and  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that  there  is  a  fweetnefs  in  his  compofition, 
not  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  Lar 
tin  poet,  as  we  may  perceive  by  compa*- 
ring  his  verification  with  that  of  Ovid, 
who  ufes  it  very  little,  or  with  that  of 
Lucretius,  who  does  not  ufe  it  at  all, 
except  in  the  introductions  to  fome  of 
his  books*.  The  reafon  of  this  I  take 


*  In  the  exordium  of  his  firft  book  he  makes  Ve- 
nus fupplicate  Mars  to  give  peace  to  the  Romans,  iu 
thefe  admirable  lines  ;  where,  joined  to  the  iineft  com- 
pofition, there  is  prefented  to  the  reader  as  beautiful 
a  pifture  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  poem, 
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to  be,  that  it  will  often  happen,  that  by 
putting  together,  in  fo  artificial  a  man- 
ner, words  of  different  terminations,  the 
found  will  be  made  more  agreeable  to  the 
ear.  2dly,  Such  an  uncommon  arrange- 
ment gives  a  wonderful  variety  to  the 
ftile,  which,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
obferved,  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
writing,  and  without  which,  in  fome  de- 
gree, there  can  be  no  beauty  in  that  or  a- 
ny  other  art.  And,  Laftly,  I  think  I  have 
fhown,  that  in  the  beft  writers,  this  arti- 
ficial arrangement  not  only  gives  pleafure 
to  the  ear,  but  conveys  the  fenfe  with  more 
emphafis  than  it  would  otherwife  be  con- 
veyed *.  But  be  the  reafon  what  it  will, 
we  are  fure  that  the  beauty  of  the  periods 
of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  were  they  to 
be  ftripped  of  the  artificial  arrangement, 
and  the  words  put  together  as  they  are 
conftrued  in  fyntax,  would  be  entirely  loft; 


Hunc  tu,  diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpore  fan&o 
Circumfufa  fuper,  fuaveis  ex  ore  loquelas 
Funde,  petens  placidam  Romanis  inclyta  pacem. 

*  See  the  eflay  upon  the  competition  of  the  an- 
ticnts,  annexed  to  Volume  ii.  of  this  work. 
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and  the  fame  would  be  the  cafe  of  fuch  ar- 
tificial verfe  as  that  of  Virgil,  tho'  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fyllables  fhould  allow  it  to  be 
fo  taken  down. 

But  there  may  be  too  much  of  the  beft 
things;  and  I  muft  own  L  think  Virgil  has 
ufed  this  artifice  too  much,  particularly  in 
his  narrative  poem,  I  mean  the  ^Eneid. 
Whereas  Homer,  tho'  he  has  ufed  it  fome- 
times  in  the  ornamented  parts  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyfiey,  fuch  as  the  fimilies  *,  has  ve- 
ry feldom  ufed  it  in  the  narrative;  and  for 


*  As  in  the  fine  comparifon  of  Nauficaa  and  her 
maids  to  Diana  and  her  Virgins  ; 


'O<»j  y  AfTtfitf  tio-t  K.OIT   ovftof 
*H  X«T«  TuvyfTcr  iriiinx.tTti  sj 


Odyff.  vi.  V.  102. 

This  fimile  Virgil  has  imitated  in  the  following  man 
ner. 
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this  among  other  reafons,  the  narrative  of 
Homer  is  much  more  iimple  than  that  of 
Virgil,  and  very  much  lefs  obfcure. 


Quails  in  Eurotae  ripis  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 
Exercet  Diana  chores,  quam  mille  fecutae 
Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades :  ilia  pha- 

retram 
Fert  humero,  gradienfque  Deas  fupereminet  om- 

nes :        x    ' 

Latonae  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia  pe&us. 
Talis  erat  Dido,  talem  fe  laeta  ferebat 
Per  medios,  inftans  operi  regnifque  futuris. 

^En.  i.  V.  502. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  Homer  has  excelled  Vir- 
gil even  in  the  artifice  and  variety  of  his  arrangement, 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  is  the  chief  excellence  of 
Virgil's  verification :  For  he  feparates  Agrees  and  its 
epithet  <«#««<£*,  by  the  words  xu.?  0^*05.  After  that 
he  returns  again  to  the  mountains  and  throws  in  the 
line  H  xatra  Tr.vyiTtsv,  &c.  Then  he  returns  a  fee  on  d 
time  to  Diana,  in  the  line  T^7rc,u.ivn  KXTT^OIS-I,  &c.  where 
the  reader  may  obferve  the  figure  of  like  endings,  or 
rhyme,  as  we  call  it :  Which,  I  think,  is  a  beauty,  and 
gives  not  only  a  variety,  but  an  agreeable  flow  to  the 
compofition,  when  fparingly  ufed,  as  it  is  by  Homer, 
never  as  far  as  I  remember,  except  in  his  fimilies,  (Sec 
what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubject,  in  Vol.  in.  of  this  work, 
'p.  84.)  where  he  fludies  the  ornaments  of  dicTion  more 
than  in  the  bufy  active  parts  of  his  poems,  according  to 
Ariftotle's  rule,  who  has  laid,  that  the  ornaments  of  itile 
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Before  I  have  done   with   the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  I  cannot  help  obferving, 
VOL.  IV.  F  f 


fhould  be  chiefly  employed  tv  ret(  a^oif  mpn  that  is, 
where  the  action  of  th»  poem  ftands.  (Poetic.  Cap.  24. 
in  fine — where  the  philofopher  adds,  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  whatever  there  are  reafonings  or  fentiments 
and  characters  exprefied,  that  is,  r»  SixvonTmx  *«<  ?x 
tiStKXy  the  ornaments  of  words  ought  not  to  be  ftu- 

died  j — onrtK^VTrtti    y#g   >»   A<x»    A«f*^«    As|<j    ret   ySt   x.»t 

rx$  £<*vo<«s.) — But  to  return  to  Homer:  After  describing 
the  attendants  of  Diana,  he  interjects  a  kind  of  pa- 
renthefis,  where  he  introduces  her  mother  Latona 
and  defcribes  her  joy.  Then  he  comes  back  again 
to  Diana,  who  being  principal  in  the  fimile  is  ne- 
ver out  of  fight,  and  concludes  with  defcribing  her 
fine  appearance,  and  eminence  above  the  nymphs 
of  her  train.  Now  this  variety  of  competition, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  pleafes  fo  much,  does 
not  produce  the  leaft  confufion,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Virgil's  lines.  Nor  is  his  verification  fo  flowing  and 
high  founding  ;  particularly  in  one  line,  viz.  Hi  tic 
eiytte  hlnc  glomerantur  Orcades,  which  has  no  Cae- 
fura,  and  therefore  founds  difagreeably.  Now,  tho' 
this  may  be  admitted  by  way  of  variety  in  other  parrs 
of  the  poem,  it, ought  not  to  be  in  a  part  fo  much  or- 
namented as  the  fimiles  fliould  be.  With  refped  to 
the  fenfe  and  matter  of  the  limile,  Virgil  is  ftill  more 
inferior ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  he  diftinguifhes  Diana 
from  the  nymphs  in  her  train  by  her  wearing  a  quiver, 
which  certainly  was  no  mark  of  diftinftion  j  for  they 
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that,  tho'  the  antient  critics  fpeak  much  of 
that  figure  of  compofition  they  call  Hy-f 
perbaton,  none  of  them  has  attempted  to 
define  it  ptherwife  than  by  telling  us,  that 
it  is,  as  the  word  imports,  putting  the 
words  of  a  fentence  out  of  their  natural 
order.  But  what  that  natural  order  is  they 
do  not  tell  us,  nor  do  I  believe  they  could 
tell  us,  otherwife  than  by  reference  to  com- 
mon ufe.  Now,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  even 
in  common  ufe,  there  was  an  arrangement 


all  had  quivers.  Then  he  has  omihcd  the  circum- 
ftance  that  diftinguifhes  Diana  more  than  any  thing 
elfe,  which  is,  that,  tho'  they  were  all  handfome,  yet  fhe 
was  confpicueus  among  them  all :  And,  laftly,  that 
emphatical  dcfcription  in  Homer  of  the  joy  of  Latona 
in  two  words,  yeyntfs  <£gz»*,  is  very  infipidly  paraphrafed 
as  I  think  in  a  whole  line : — See  an  excellent  criticifm 
of  one  Valerius  Probus,  preferred  to  us  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  upon  this  imitation  of  Homer  by  Virgil,  where 
he  fays,  what  I  think  is  certainly  true,  Nihil  quicquain 
tarn  improper e  Virgilium  ex  Homer o  vertijje.  And  be- 
iides  what  I  have  faid,  he  obferves  that  the  whole  fi- 
mile  is  improper,  becaufe  there  was  no  Jikenefs  be- 
twixt Diana  hunting  with  her  quivered  nymphs,  and 
Dido  in  ihe  middle  of  her  town,  furrounded  by  her 
Court,  and  inflans  tperi  regnifquefuturis. 
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i 

i 

different  from  what  we  ufe  in  our  language*, 
and  different  from  that  in  which  a  fchool- 
boy  arranges  the  words  of  the  learned 
languages,  when  he  conftrues  them.  This 
I  think  is  evident,  from  the  familiar  letters 
and  the  edicts  and  decrees  I  have  mention- 
ed. The  difference  therefore  betwixt  the 
common  arrangement  and  the  figured,  muft 
only  be  of  more  or  lefs,  which  would  be 
readily  perceived  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  is  not  to  be  defined. 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjecl:  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  arrangement  of  words, 
I  muft  obferve,  that  there  is  fomething 
fmgular  in  the  Latin  arrangement,  which 
diftinguifhes  the  Latin  compofition  from 
the  Greek,  or  that  of  any  other  language 
I  know.  It  is  the  pofition  of  the  verb, 
almoft  always  at  the  end  of  the  fentence  : 
And  if  it  be  a  period  confifting  of  feveral 
members,  it  very  often  likewife  terminates 
each  of  thefe  members.  Now,  as  I  hold 
variety  to  be  eflential  to  the  beauty  of  lan- 


*  See  of  the  arrangement  in  Englilh,  Vol.  II,  of 
this  work,  book  iii.  cap.  2. 
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guage  and  ftile,  this  arrangement  gives  an 
uniformity  'and  famenefs  to  the  compofi- 
tion,  which  I  muft  own,  does  not  pleafe 
me:  Nor  can  it,  I  think,  pleafe  any  one, 
whofe  ear  is  formed  to  the  variety  of  the 

Greek  composition. 

i 

J    "}£i'&£  \<\    •  .  .-..'.;  '.';*»  i        .'*  ~^: 

This  obfervation  upon  the  Latin  compo- 
fition,  I  have  made  in  the  diflertation  up- 
on the  compofition  of  the  antients,  annex- 
ed to  the  fecond  volume  of.  this  work*  ; 
but  I  will  beg  leave  to  fay  a  little  more  here 
upon  the  fubject.  If  every  fentence  was  to 
be  concluded  with  the  fame  word,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  very  much  worfe,  and  not 
to  be  endured  ;  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  good 
when  the  conclufion  is  with  a  word  of  the 
fame  kind,  that  is,  the  fame  part  of  fpeech. 
When  I  read  Latin  profe,  I  expect  the 
verb  at  the  full  ftop,  as  much  as  1  do  a 
rhyme  at  the  end  of  Mr  Pope's  Difticks : 
And,  befides,  the  terminations  of  the  La- 
tin verbs  in  it  and  unt,  in  erit  and  erunty 
abant^  ebanty  and  ibant,  are  founds,  which, 
by  themfelves,  were  very  unpleafant,  I  am 
perfuaded,  to  a  Greek  ear,  even  when  in- 

*  Page  587. 
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terfperfed  with  the  reft  of  the  competition, 
but  much  more  fo,  when  they  made  a  gin- 
gle  at  the  end  of  fentences,  or  members 
of  fentences.  It  is  true  that  the  verb  is  a 
principal  part  of  fpeech,  and  the  glory,  as 
I  have  faid,  of  the  grammatical  art,  being 
more  artificial,  and  admitting  of  greater 
variety  than  any  other  part  of  fpeech.  It 
is  true  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere*, 
that  the  laft  place  of  the  fentence  is  a  place 
of  honour,  and  gives  a  particular  emphafis 
to  the  word  that  is  put  there.  But,  how- 
ever diftinguimed  the  verb  may  be  by  the 
grammatical  art,  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  noun  exprefling  the  fubftance  is  prior 
in  dignity  to  any  word  denoting  ah  acci- 
dent^. And  tho'  the  concluding  verb  go- 


*  Diflertation  on  the  Compofition  of  the  antients, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  572. 

f  This  the  Halicarnaffian  has  obferved  before  me  ; 

for  he  has 


f  T»J 

TJJV  tva-ittt  TUV  ffvp/2i/3i)icdTav.  De  Ccmpofit'ione  cap.  c. 
This  whole  chapter  and  the  next  are  well  worth  the 
reading,  as  they  fliow  that  it  is  neither  precedence  in 
the  nature  of  things,  nor  the  grammatical  conftrudtion 
of  the  words,  that  regulates  their  order  and  rank  ia 
the  fentence. 
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•  i« 
" 


vern  nouns,  and  perhaps  other  "verbs  in 


the  fentence,  yet  it  may  not  be  the  word 
to  which  the  fpeaker  or  writer  defires  to 
draw  the  chief  attention  of  the  hearer  or 

reader,  and  for  that  reafon  it  may  [not  be 

jft 

worthy  of  thejjait  place,  or  in  that  order  it 
may  not  -give"  an  agreeable  cadence  to  the 
period. 

In  the  compofition  of  the  heft  Greek 
'  writers,  I  think  I  have  fhown  *,  that  not 
only  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  was  ftudied, 
but  alfo  the  fenfe  :  And  if  fo,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  fentence  or  period,  and  its 
different  ;members,  fhould  be  terminated 
witH  different  parts  of  fpeech,  fometimes, 
no  doubt,  with  the  verb  ;  but  oftener,  ac- 
cording to  my  obfervation,  with  fubftan- 
tives,  adjectives  (under  which  I  include 
participles,  thefe  being  as  I  have  faid, 
no  other  than  words  denoting  qualities 
with  the  addition  of  time  "f,)  and  fome- 
times pronouns,  and  even  adverbs,  nay 

*  Ibidem,  page  570.  and  following. 
f  Page  47.  of  this  Volume. 
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particles  *,  which  gives  a  wonderful  vari- 
ety to  the  Greek  competition,  with  refpeft 
both  to  the  found  and  the  fenfe. 

To  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  the 


*  Of  this  many  examples  may  be  given  ;  but  I  will 
only  mention  two,  which  happen  to  occur  to  me  in 
reading  the  third  Olynthiad  of  Demofthenes  j  there  he 

fays,   OT<    y«g  f<j  revro   TrifurTtirtreti  ret  K^ctypxrcc,  t»»  rtt 

k  fc  ^-t 

TFctfovret  vr/>tti>fii6ct)  fffttoov   urfAiv    uirotitif  ov)  7r«f>  p.  22.  il>- 

ditionis  Moreli. — Here  the  conclufion  is  with  two  par- 
ticles of  affirmation.  In  the  fame  way  he  concludes 
another  fentence  in  the  fame  oration ;  OuSe  y*g  u 

fit;  rev  Trehiiiov  x.ivouvot$t  tut  (f>twyo»Taf  cvont  \ctvrov  xxTt)- 
yopti'  ct\\et  teat  rtv  vr^etrwyov  x.att  rut  v^Ufftov  K.KI  irctirtii 
uxhXo'J.  Hfr^vreet  o  QU.OI;  six  Ttnvrxg  ravf  <ptvytvrtc{  ot)  vov. 

Then  follows  immediately  a  very  ilngular  conclufion, 
with  the  potential  Particle,  «».  Msvs**  y«^  t%*v  tu  Kctr~ 

Ibid.  p.  23.  And  the  fentence  immediately  before 
thofe  that  I  have  quoted  concludes  with  the  pronoun 
of  the  firft  perfon,  In  this  manner,  <T«.$ue,  e*5a  tout'  «y«. 
Thus  we  have,  in  the  fame  paflage,  the  fentences  ter- 
minated with  almoft  all  the  feveral  parts  of  fpeech, 
excepting  only  the  participle,  which,  tho'  itshappen 
not  to  conclude  any  of  the  fentences  in  this  paflage,  is 
a  very  frequent  conclufion  in  Greek,  for  the  Greeks, 

as  the  antient  grammarians  obferve,  were  ^<A«^ETO^«/ 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  even  when  the  Greeks  ter- 
minate with  a  verb,  it  is  not  the  governing  verb  in 
the  fentence,  but  an  infinitive  governed  by  that  verb. 
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fame  variety  in  the  Latin  compofhion, 
neither  in  their  hiftorical  nor'  rhetorical 
ftile,  we  need  only  compare  in  this 
view  the  Greek  hiftories  with  the  Latin, 
or  the  Greek  orations  with  the  Latin. 
There  is  I  think  no  better  hiftorical  ftile 
in  Latin  than  that  of  Julius  Caefar,  fo  much 
and  fo  juftly  recommended  by  Cicero. 
Now,  let  any  man  read  out  the  firft  page 
of  his  commentaries  de  Bella  Gallico,  and 
there  he  will  find  every  fentence  termina- 
ted with  a  verb,  and  generally  the  feveral 

members  of  the  fentence,  as  where  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  feveral  nations  that  inhabited 

Gaul,  he  fays,  '  Horum  omnium  fortijjimi 

*  Junt  Belgae,  propterea  quod  a  cultu  atquc 
c  humanitate  provincial  longiffime  abfunt ; 

*  minimtque  ad  eos  mercatoresfaepe  comeant 

*  atque  ea,  quae  ad  effeminandos  ammosperti- 

*  nent^  important?     And  immediately  fol- 
lowing this,  is  another  fentence  confifting 
of  feveral  more  members,  all  terminated  in 
the  fame  way :  It  is  in  thefe  words,  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  Helvetii,  he  fays,  *  Prox- 

*  imi  Junt  Germanis  qid  tram  Rhenum  inco- 
4  lunt,  qmbufcum  continent er  bellum  gerunt : 
'  qua  de  caufa  Helvetii  quoque  reliquos  Gal- 

*  los  virtute  praeccdunt^  quod  fere  quotidi- 
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1  anis  praeliis  cum  Germanis 
1  quum  aut  fu'is  finibus  eos  prohibent,  aut 
1  ipjiineorumfnibus  helium  gerunt*  Where 
we  may  obferve,  that  in  the  laft  fentence, 
there  is  a  quadruple  rhyme  of  unts\  for 
there  is  gerunt,  pra&cedunt^  contendunt^  and 
gerunt  again.  Now,  compare  with  this, 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (whofe  ftile, 
of  all  the  Greek,  writers,  is  the  likeft  to 
that  of  Julius,)  in  the  beginning  of  the  nar- 
rative of  his  Cyropaetdia  ;  and  we  fhall 
find  his  claufules  moft  agreeably  varied 
with  other  words  as  well  as  verbs  :  And 
one  of  his  fentences,  it  may  be  obferved, 
concludes  with  the  adverb  'gygxct-)  for  he 
fays,  TrafTa.  <fg  JdivJWov  'uvroweti'ctz  TOV  tirau- 
rgtoSaz  *erexa.  And  Thucydides.  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  narrative,  where  he  de- 
fcribes  the  town  of  Epidamnis^  goes  on  for 
five  fentences,  all  terminated  with  nouns 
or  participles  :  And  it  is  not  till  the  fixth 
fentence  that  he  concludes  with  a  verb. 


In  the  Latin  oratorial  ftile,  there  is 
mere  of  the  famenefs   of  compofition,  of 
which  any  man  may  convince  himfelf,  by 


VOL,  IV.  G  g 
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comparing  the  orations  of  Cicero  with 
thofe  of  Demofthenes.  In  the  beginning 
o/  his  oration  for  Milo,  which,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  was  -more  ftudied  in  the  com- 
pofition  than  any  he  ever  wrote,  tho'  as 
it  is  faid,  he  failed  much  in  the  fpeaking 
of  it,  I  have  counted  above  ten  periods  all 
concluding  with  verbs,  i  and  even  the 
members  of  thefe  periods  ending  for  the 
greater  part  in  the  fame  way.  I  will  give 
an  inftance  only  of  one  of  them  :  c  Quam- 
'  obrem  ilia  anna,  centuriones,  cohortes, 

*  nonpericulumnobisfedpraefidiunW<r«««- 

*  tiunt  :  neque  folum  ut  quieto,  fed  etiam 
'  ut  magno  animo  frraus  hortantur :  neque 

*  auxiliurn  modp  defenfioni  meae  verum 

*  etiam   filentium  pollicentur?     And  it  is 
well   known,  that  there  was  one  claufule 
with  a  verb,  which   was  obferved,    in   his 
own  time,  to   recur  too  often  in  his  ora- 
tions;  I  mean  the  effe  videatur;   And  there 
is  a  remarkable  paflage  from  his  Orator  ad 
'M.  Brutum,  which  I  have  quoted,  in  Vo- 
lume iii.  *  from  which  it  appears,  that  in 
the   days   of  Cicero   no   cornpofition   was 
efteemed,  unlefs  the  fentences  terminated 
in  a  verb. 

*  Page  54. 
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What  made  the  Romans  fo  fond  of  fuch 
endings,  was,  1  believe,  that  they  thought 
the  verb  furnifhed  a  firm  bafis  upon  which 
the  period  might  reft  *,  and  gave  it  a  den- 
fity  and  a  compadnefs,  by  bringing  the 
fenfe  of  it  altogether  and  as  it  were  in  a 
body  upon  the  hearer  ;  fo  that,  without 
fuch  a  bafis,  the  corrrpofition  was  loofe 
and  diffluent,  as  he  exprefies  it  jn  the  paf- 
fage  above  quoted.  And  it  is,  no.  doubt, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  Greeks  ufe  it 

V         * 

more  in  their  rhetorical  ftile  than   in   anv 

*• 

other.  But  as  I  have  obferved  more  than 
once,  there  can  be  no  beauty  of  ftile  with- 
out variety.  And  befides,  it  will  often 
happen,  that  the  verb  is  not  the  moft  im- 
portant word  in  the  fentence,  and  there- 
fore not  entitled  either  to  the  firft  or  laft 
place,  as  I  think  1  have  fhown,  in  my 
Treatife  above  quoted,  *  upon  the  compofi- 
c  tion  of  the  antients?  And  accordingly 
Demofthenes,  as  appears  from  the  exam- 


*  The  Halicarnafilan  commending  a  period  of  Pla-' 

tO,  fa}TS,  that  Bxs-l?  SiAiJ<p£  ao-tyxt.r.V. (rieg<  TO?  SW»«TJ5T«f  Toy 

A»i|t4oo-^j;flii?,cap.  24).  Yet  it  does  not  end  with  a  verb;  for 

it  runs  thll?,    Egy&>  p.W   vpt*  e^'  travel  TO.  7f£^c-r,KOVT»  a-Qtc-fr 
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pies  I  have  given,  very  often  choofes  to 
conclude  his  periods  with  fome  other  part 
of  fpeech.  And,  if  the  reader  be  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  thefe  examples,,  he  may  find 
many  more  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  fame 
Olynthia<c,  particularly  in  that  famous  paf- 
fage,  fo  much  admired  by  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  *,  where  he  compares  the  Athenians 
of  his  time  with  their  anceftors.  This 
comparifon  begins  with  thefe,  words,  Ka<- 
ac6g,  O  ar^pgs  AB'/jj'aiOf,  'a  TiSap  xfc(p- 

€l7TtlV"€%&l  T&W  T  tTTt  TWV  TTfQyOVUV    tpy&V 

jtcu  TOW  £<p'  lvfj.&v.  Then  he  goes  on  for 
two  folio  pages  of  the  edition  I  life,  where, 
I  fay,  that  there  are  more  periods  and 
members  of  periods  terminated  by  other 
parts  of  fpeech,  than  by  verbs.  The  whole 
oration  is  well  worth  the  reader's  perufal ; 
for  I  think  it  the  fineft  thing  of  the  kind, 
both  for  matter  and  ftile,  I  ever  read  :  And 
particularly  Demofthenes  has  fhewn  in  it, 
that  he  well  deferves  the  praife,  which  e- 
venhis  enemy  Efchines  bellowed  upon  him, 
and  which  the  Halicarnaflian  |  tells  us, 

^    n?fJ  '•*)!'"  diivoTy^To^  TQV  A^^o^usyov^j    C3p*   *,2» 
"  >  * 

.  1    'i  /^" 

" ••  ritet  rns  Js^flT-jjTcj  TOV  A^-wcfl-psvovj  cnp.  3^.  anci  ^^?s 
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was  fo  clear,  that  it  could  not  be  difputed, 
of  excelling  all  other  orators  in  compofi- 
tion. 


The  Latins,  I  obferve,  in  their  epifto- 
lary  ftile,  have  not  near  fo  much  of  it ; 
which  perfuades  me,  that,  in  their  conver- 
fation,  of  which  the  epiftolary  ftile  is  an 
imitation,  it  was  not  fo  common.  And 
accordingly  Cicero  in  his  dialogues  does 
not  ufe  it  fo  much.  But  in  all  their  grave 
compofitions,  fuch  as  their  hiftories  and 
orations,  it  is  very  much  ufed.  And  even 
in  their  didactic  itile  they  ufe  it  more  than 
the  Greeks ;  as  we  may  judge  by  compa- 
ring Cicero's  books  de  qfficiis,  with  Arifto- 
tle's  didadic  works,  and  particularly  his 
Treatife  on  poetry,  where  you  may  read 
whole  pages  without  die  conclufion  of  one 
fentence  by  a  verb. — And  fo  much  with 
refpect  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
the  antient  languages. 

In  the  modern,  fuch  as  the  French  and 
Englifli,  the  verb  not  being  fo  artificial  a 
part  of  fpeech,  nor  of  fuch  importance  in 
the  fentence,  there  is  no  fuch  uniformity 
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in  their  competition  ;  nor  indeed  do  I 
obferve,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  word 
in  them  that  concludes  the  fentence  oft- 
ner  than  another. 

From  what  I  have  here  faid,  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  it  is,  I  think,  evident, 
I/HO,  That  we  cannot  vary  our  competition 
by  the  arrangement  of  words,  as  the  anti- 
ents  did.  2^0,  Neither  can  we  do  it  by  long 
and  fhort  fyllables;  for  betides  the  defect 
of  the  modern  languages  in  that  particular, 
our  ears  are  fo  little  formed  to  that  kind 
of  rhythm,  that  even  in  reading  the  an- 
tient  verfe  we  do  not  mark  it  as  we  fhould 
do  * :  And,  lajlly,  as  to  the  accents  or  me- 
lody of  their  language,  as  they  called  it, 
we  have  hardly  an  idea  of  it. — It  remains 
therefore,  that  the  only  variety  we  can 
give  to  our  ftile,  is  by  competition  in  pe- 
riods, fitly  divided  into  members  of  diffe- 
rent lengths  and  ftructures,  and  varioufly 
connected  together.  Whoever,  therefore, 
compofes  in  fhort  fentences,  where  the  fub- 
ject  makes  periods  proper,  appears  to  me  to 

*  Vol.  II.  Book  ii.  Chap.  6. 
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be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  beauty  of  compe- 
tition, nor  indeed  to  know  that  there  cannot 
beany  beauty  in  any  art  without  variety,and 
that  variety  cannot  be,  except  where  there 
is  a  whole  of  fome  extent  or  lize.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  obferve,  that  this  fhort  cut  of 
a  ftile,  as  I  call  it,  which  has  been  introdu- 
ced among  us  from  France,  but  is  not  at 
prefent  fo  faihionable  as  it  was  fome  years 
ago,  is  tedioufly  uniform  and  difgufting 
to  the  ear,  which  in  matter  of  compofition 
muft  be  the  judge,  fmce,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  obferved,  reading  is  the  teft  of  good 
writing  *.  The  ear  is  alfo  offended  by  the 
frequent  breaks  or  (lops,  which  make  a 
kind  of  bounding  hopping  ftile,  without 
any  thing  like  that  flow,  that  flumen  ora- 
tionis,  of  which  the  antients  fpeak  fo  much. 
Arid  befides  all  this,  I  maintain  that  the 
fenfe,  collected  in  a  well  compofed  period, 
cornes  upon  you  more  fully  and  forcibly, 
than  when  it  is  cut  into  Ihreds,  and  frit- 
tered down  into  fhort  and  unconnected 
fentences.  1  will  add,  that  the  compofmg 
in  this  way  has,  a  bad  effect  upon  the  read- 
ers or  hearers ;  for  it  weakens  their  com- 

*  Introduction  to  Volume  iii.  p.  4, 
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prehenfion,  by  accuftoming  them  to  take 
in  the  fenfe  only  in  fmalJ-parcds,  and  broken 
down  as  it  were  into  pap  to  feed  children. 
Now,  the  moft  valuable  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  compreben/ion,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  fee  a  whole  at  once.    In  ac- 
quiring this  faculty,  as  in  acquiring  other 
habits,  the  mind  muft  proceed  by  degrees, 
and  before  it  can  take  in  a  whole  oration, 
an  epick  poem,  a  tragedy,  or  a  fyftem  of 
fcience,  it  muft  have   learned  to   compre- 
hend a  period.     Further,  by  not  being  ac- 
cuftonied  to  fuch  compofitions,  one  becomes 
unable  to  read  or  pronounce  what  is  com- 
pofed  in  the  antient  way,  or  even  to  uri- 
derftand  it,  tho'  it  be  ever  fo  well  read  to 
him  ;  and  he  is  in  the  cafe  of  a  young  be- 
ginner to  learn  Latin,  who   will   not   un- 
derftand    the    moft    fimple    and    ordinary 
compofition  in  that  language,  till  the  words 
are   put   in  the   order   of  conftruclion  to 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed  in  his  own 
language.     It  is  alfo  to  be  conlidered,  that 
to  pronounce  fuch  compofition,  a  good  deal 
of  breath    is   required,  and  one   muft   be 
well-winded,  according  to  the  common  ex- 
preffion.     Now,  that  is  to  be  acquired  by 
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practice:  And  accordingly  we  are  told,  that 
Demofthenes,  by  exercifes  of  different  kinds 
lengthened  his  wind,  which  was  naturally 
fliort,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  his 
Jong  periods  una  continuations  verborum, 
as  Cicero  fays  *,  that  is  in  one  breath. 
Mr  Garrick,  the  famous  player,  not  ha- 
ving practifed  the  fpeaking  of  fuch  kind 
of  compofition,  very  different  from  that  of 
Shakefpeare,  which  he  had  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  fpeak,  could  not,  as  I  have  been 
well  affured,  pronounce  the  periods  of 
Milton  f;  and  therefore  he  avoided  acting 
VOL  IV.  H  h 


*  Cicero,  de  Oratore,  Lib.  i.  cap.  61. 

f  There  is  a  period  in  Satan's  fpeech  to  Beelzebub, 
in  the  firft  book  of  Paradife  loft,  confifting  of  no  lefs 
than  feventeen  lines  running  into  one  another  j  in 
.which,  tho'  it  be  fo  well  compofed  that  I  think  the 
fenfe  is  perfectly  clear,  thofe,  who  are  not  accuftomed, 
;o  fuch  compofition,  are,  as  I  have  obferved,  very  apt 
to  lofe  their  way.  But  the  fcholar  knows,  that  no- 
thing can  be  truly  beautiful,  which  has  not  a  certain. 
extent  and  greatnels.  See  Ariftotle's  Poetics y  cap.  7, 
The  running  the  lines  into  one  another,  as  Miltoa, 
does,  not  only  makes  the  venhication  more  beautiful 
by  making  the  paufes  more  various,  but  gives  to  veil 5 
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ia  any  play  compofed  in  that  way*:  And 
perhaps  that  was  the  reafon  which  made 
him  refufe  the  bed  play,  as  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be,  in  the  Englifh 
language;  I  mean  the  Douglas,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  compofed  in  periods  j".  The 
lludy  of  the  antient  authors  will  form  our 
taftetothat  kind  of  compofition  ;  and  if  we 
join  to  the  ftudy  of  them,  the  practice  of 
tranflating  and  reciting  them,  we  mall  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  writing  and  fpeaking  in 


the  beauty  of  profe  compoiition  in  periods,  as  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian  has  obferved.  See  the  paiTage  from  him* 
quoted,  Vol.  ii.  p.  396.  But  Shakefpear,  not  being 
:i  fcholar,  and  having  no  idea  of  this  beauty,  common- 
ly terminates  the  fen  fc  with  the  verfe,  fo  that  the  flop 
mud  always  be  at  the  end  of  the  verfe  ;  which  makes 
his  verification  almoft  as  uniformly  tedious  as  our 
rhyming  verle,  compofed  all  of  fentences  confiding 
each  of  ten  fyllables,  with  a  giggle  at  the  end  of  every 
iecond  verfe. 

*  This  anecdote  I  had  from  the  late  Mr  Glover, 
who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Garrick,  and, 
being  himlclf  a  play-writer,  attended  the  theatre  very 

much. 

-j-  I  doubt  there  are  very  few  players  now  in  Bri- 
tain, that  caji  ipeak,-as  they. ought  to  be  fpoken,  the 
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periods,  fo  as  to  do  it  as  it  were  naturally. 
For  fuch  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  as  the 
Halicarnaflian  has  obferved,  that  by  it  we 
can  bring  ourfelves  to  do  with  cafe  the 
mofl  difficult  things,  even  to  compofe  and 
pronounce  fuch  periods  as  thofe  of  Demof- 
thenes ;  and  for  proof  of  this  he  gives  an 
example,  which  to  me  is  mod  convincing, 
of  our  learning  the  grammatical  art,  by 
which  we  are  taught  to  know  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  words,  and  to  read  and  write 
readily  and  eafily, — a  moft  wonderful  art, 
he  fays*.  He  might  have  added  -a  more  won- 
derful art  ftill,  which  we  acquire  by  mere 
imitation  and  practice,  without  being  taught, 
or  indeed  without  being  capable  of  learn- 
ing the  grammatical  ant,  or  any  other ;  I 


firft  eight  lines  of  this  play,  where  the  varies  r.re  run 
together,  and  the  fenfe  fufpended  to  the  end,  in  a 
way  never  ufed  in  rhyme,  and  very  feldom  in  blank 
verfe  as  it  is  now  compofed.  This  composition  fhould 
be  fpoken  in  fuch  a  way,  tmit  the  verie  fhould  be 
marked  not  only  by  the  accents,  but  by  fbme  little 
flop  at  the  end  of  the  verie,  but  much  fhortcr,  and 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  p^'ifes  which  th-.;  fenfe  re- 
quires. This  is  a  matter  of  pretty  nice  difcriminatieti. 
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The  practice  of  reciting 
the  orations  of  antient  authors  I  would 
recommend  particularly  to  thofe  who  would 
form  themfelves  to  he  public  fpeakers.  I 
have  heard  that  the  Marquis  of  Wharton 
formed  his  fon,  the  Duke,  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
readieft  fpeakers  that  ever  was  in  England, 
by  making  him  get  by  heart  whole  ora- 
tions .of  Demofthenes,  and  repeat  them 
with  all  the  graces  of  action  and  pronun- 
ciation. 

How  much*ftile  may  be  varied  by  tropes 
and  figures,  I  have  explained  at  length  in 
the  preceding  volume.  And  I  fhall  only 
add  herej  that  in  this,  and  every  thing  elfe 
which  varies  and  embellimes  the  ftile,  a 
rneafure  muft  be  obferved,  and  there  muft 
not  be  too  much  any  more  than  too  little. 
For,  in  that  confifts  the  TO  Trpg-rrov  or  what  is 
decent  and  becoming,  which  is  required 
in  every  art,  and  without  which  there 
can  be  nothing  truly  beautiful  in  any 
art*.  Yet  it  is  not  comprehended  in  a- 


*  See  what  the  Halicarnaffian  fays  upon  the  fubjecl 
of  the  TO  jt-'in-ev,  in  his  admirable  treatife  TTZ«<  r^  £?;- 
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ny  art  or  fcience,  nor  can  it,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  be  fo  comprehended, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Halicar- 
naflian,  tho'  Gorgias,  as  he  tells  us,  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  it  to  an  art*.  Be- 
fore I  come  to  fpeak  of  it,  I  will  beftow  a 
.chapter  more  upon  fome  things  relating 
to  the  Greek  compofition,  which  were  re- 
duced to  an  art  among  them.  •  „  ' 


OV  A»ft»s-0«»«vj,  cap  48.  where  he  fays,  that  if 
what  is  becoming  and  fuitable  to  the  fubjeft  is  not  flu- 
died,  no  other  beauty  in  the  diftion  will  be  of  any  va- 
lue. And  in  this,  ne  fays,  as  well  as  in  other  virtues 
of  an  orator,  Demofthenes  was  moft  eminent. 

*  Jlsgt  cvvStrtas  oropitTut,   cap.  12. 
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CHAP.       V. 


The  beauty  of  the  Greek  compofition  perceived 
even  by  the  people. — Of  the  difference  be-* 
t'wixt  a  learned  and  an  unlearned  judgey 
in  the  matter  of  oratory  and  of  popular 
'writing. — The  art  of  compofition  bejl 
learned  from  Dionyftus  the  Halicarnaf- 
Jlan ; — he  divides  the  art  into  tivo  bran- 
ches, the  choice  of  the  'words,  and  the 
joining  them  properly  together. — This 
lajl,  the  moji  difficult  of  the  tnuuo. — Tivo 
things  required  to  make  jine  compofition^ 
that  it  fljould  be  pleafant,  and  that  it 
Jhould  be  beautiful.  —  Thefe  mujl  depend 
upon  the  elements  offpeech  properly  joined 
together. — OJ  the  letters,  thefyllables, 
and  the  words  in  Greek. — Of  the  changes 
'which  their  orators  made  upon  their 
'words.  —  The  compofition  of  ivords  into 
periods,  of  great  variety  and  beauty.' — 
Four  things  required  to  make  fne  compo- 
fition,  melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and 
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'what  is  fuitable  or  proper  to  the  fubjecJ. 
—  Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek  language. 
— Different  tones  upon  different  •words 
in  other  languages  as  cwell  as  the  Greeky 
but  not  regulated  by  art.  —  Of  the  rhythm 
^  in  Greek. — Shown  that  there  is  a  rhythm 
in  the  profe  as  •well  as  the  verfe.—r-A 
difference  of  rhythms  fuited  to  diffe- 
rent Jiilcs  in  profe.  —  Of  the  difference  be- 
t'wixt  the  rhythm  ofverfe  and  of  profe.* — 
The  mind  much  affecled  by  rhythm  as 
'well  as  by  other  kinds  of  motion. — The 
great  eft  excellence  of  profe  is  to  reftmbls 
verfe,  and  of  verfe  to  refemble  proje  — 
This  explained. — Profe  re/embles  <verfe 
by  rhythm, — but  it'mujinot  be  the  rhythm 
ofverfe — Examples  given  in  the  Greek 
Lyric  poetry,  of  rhythms  that  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  regular  or  meafured. — Exam- 
ples of  fuch  rhythms  in  Demofthenes*—* 
That  there  are  fuch  rhythms  in  profe,  at- 
tejled  by  Arijlotle  as  'well  as  by  the  Hali- 
carnajjian.- -Of poetry  in  EnghJJj  in  'which 
the  <verfe  is  concealed, — Of  profe  in  Eng- 
lifo  refembling  verfe. — Ho<w  verfe  is 
made  to  refemble  profe. — Examples  of 
this  from  Homer  and  from  Milton. — Of 
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•variety  in  the  profe  ftile. — That  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  to  make  it  pie  af ant. — There 
mujl  be  a  'variety  not  only  in  the  •words , 
but  of  the  rhythms  and  the  melody. — 
Little  'variety  at  prefent  in  our  Englifh 

'profe. — Milton  imitates  the  antients  in 
this  as  in  other  things. — Opinions  of  cer- 
tain critics  in  the  days  of  the  Halicar- 
naffian^  that  Demoflhenes  did  not  labour 
his  'words  fo  much  as  the  Halicarnqffian 

fuppofes. — Anfwer  to  this  objection. — 
The  'writing  of  numerous  profe,  tho  dif- 

fcult  at  frft,  becomes  ea/y  by  praclice.-^- 
Examples  of  this  from  other  arts. — The 
art  of  fne  fpeakmg  and  'writing  more 
difficult  than  the  other  arts  ; — requires 
greater  labour  to  excell  in  it. — A  great 
memory  necejfarily  required  in  an  anti- 
ent  orator, — An  art  of  memory  among 
theni)  unknown  in  modern  times. — The 
nature  of  this  art. —  If  the  moderns  excel! 
or  equal  the  antients  in  oratory,  it  mujl 
be  by  fuperiority  of  genius.— Commenda- 
tion of  the  HaiicarnaJJiari s  'writings. 
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THAT  there  is  a  wonderful  beauty  in 
the  Greek  compofition,  not  only  in 
verfe  but  in  profe,  and  particularly  in  their 
orations,  every  man,  who  underftands  their 
language,  and  has  any  natural  tafte  or  fenfe 
of  what  is  beautiful,   mud  acknowledge ; 
for  not  only  can  the  people  judge   of  an 
oration  when  it  is  fpoken,    and  can  deter- 
mine very  juftly  upon  the   merit   of  diffe- 
rent orators  whom  they  hear,  but  they  can 
jud'^e  alfo  of  an  onition  when  they  read  it. 
And  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  that, 
in  the  matter  of  oratory,  there  is  no   dif- 
ference  between    the    judgment    of   the 
.learned  and  of  the  unlearned  ;•  fi  r -oratory, 
and   fpeaking  or  writing  upon  any  iubjedt 
belonging  to  common  life,  is  a  popular  art, 
which  being  addrefled  to  the  people,  muft 
pleafe  them,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  good 
of  the  kind.    And  tho',  as  the  fame  author 
obferves,  the  people  may  approve  of  a  ve- 
ry forry  orator,  not  having  heard  a  better, 
yet  when   they   have    an   opportunity   of 
hearing  a  better,  and  fo  making  the  com- 
VOL.  IV.  I  i 
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parifon,  they  will  give  the  preference  to 
the  beft  *. 

Is  there  then  no  difference,  it  will  be 
faid,  betwixt  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  in  this  matter?  IVly  an- 
fwer  is,  that  there  is  a  very  great ;  for  the* 
people,  tho'  they  be  pleafed,  and  rightly 
pleafed,  cannot  give  any  rational  account 
why  they  are  fo:  Whereas,  the  learned 
judge  can  inform  them  by  what  {kill,  and 
what  arts,  the  orator  is  able  to  pleafe  them 
fomuchf.  In  fhort,  he  underftands  the 
art,  while  they  only  perceive  the  effects  of 
it. 

In  what  this  art  confifts,  no  author  that 
I  know,  has  explained  fo  well  as  the  au- 
thor I  have  fo  often  quoted,  the  Halicar- 
n&ffian,  in  two  treatiies  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  one  of  them  upon  the  fub- 
ject  Of  the  compofition  of  words,  and  which 
we  have  entire ;  the  other  upon  the  ftile 

*  Cicero  De  Claris  Oratoribntt  cap.  52.  and  53. 
f  Cicero,  ibidem,  cap.  54. 
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of  Demofthenes ;  but  this  is  a  good  deal 
mutilated  and  imperfect  in  many  places. 
In  the  treatife  on  competition,  he  begins, 
after  the  manner  of  the  antients  when 
they"  treat  of  any  art  or  fcience,  with  the 
firft  principles  of  the  art,  and  examines  the 
nature  of  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  I 
mean  the  letters;  then  he  proceeds  to  fyl- 
lables,  from  fyllables  to  words,  and  from 
words  to  fentences  and  periods.  And  in- 
deed it  is  evident,  that  the  pleafure  of  the 
ear,  about  which  he  only  inquires  in  this 
treatife,  muft  depend  upon  all  thefe. 

The  fpeaking  or  writing  art  confifts,  he 
fays,  of  two  things,  the  choice  of  the 
words,  and  the  compofition;  of  thefe,  the 
compofition  is  by  far  the  moft  difficult;  and 
,tho'  it  be  laft  in  practice,  he  fays,  it  is  firft 
in  dignity  and  excellence:  This  he  proves, 
by  comparing  it  with  other  arts,  fuch  as 
architecture,  where  the  preparing  and  po- 
Hfhing  the  ftones  is  not  near  fo  great  an 
art  as  the  putting  them  together  in  the 
building,  and  alfo  by  examples  from  au- 
thors, and  particularly  from.  Homer,  who  of 
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themoft  common  words,  has,  by  the  art  of 
cornpofirion,  made  moft  beautiful  poetry  *. 

To  make  compofition  fine,  he  requires 
two  things,  frjl,  That  it  mould  be  plea- 
farit  or  fweet:  And,ym>m///,  That  it  mould 
be  beautifulf,  under  which  he  includes  the 
grave  and  the  dignified.  That  both  thefe 
things  niuft  depend  upon  the  five  things  I 
have  mentioned^  viz.  the  letters,  the  fylla- 
bles,  the  words,  the  fentences,  and  the 
periods,  is  evident. 

As  to  the  Greek  letters,  I  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  Greek  language  has  in 
it  all  the  elemental  founds,  which  the  hu- 
man mouth,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  able  to 
utter.  And,  in  this  refpecl,  it  is  different 
from  many  other  languages  I  have  taken 
occafion  to  mention.  I  have  alfo  obferved, 
that  it  compounds  fome  of  thefe  elemental 
founds,  making  diphthongs  both  proper 
and  improper:  And  the  Halicarnaffian,  in 

*  Ibid.  cap.  2.  and  3. 

f  The  TO  >}$»  and  the  TO  «**«*,  as  he  exprdTes  it,  I- 
bid.  cap.  10. 
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what  he  writes  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  let- 
ters, obferves,  that  they  compound  alfo 
confonants^  making  what  they  call  double 
confonants,  of  which  they  have  three  mark- 
ed by  the  characters  ^,  £,  §,  all  compoun- 
ded of  the  cr  for  one  of  the  founds,  the  firft 
of  TT  and  5;  the  fecond  of  jc  and  $;  and 
the  third  of  s  and  <T  ;  the  a-  being  firft 
'in  the  laft  of  them,  according  to  the  ac- 
count the  Halicarnaflian  gives  of  its  com- 
pofition  *,  if  there  be.no  error  in  the  MSS. 
or  printed  editions  :  So  that  we  ought  to 
fay,  not  N.ojMrilW,  as  it  is  uiually  pronoun- 
ced, but  M 


As  to  fyllables,  I  have  likewife  obferved, 
that  the  Greek  fyllables  are  almoft  all  com- 
pofed  of  letters  that  join  eafily  together, 
to  make  one  found  ;  and  that  they  have 
no  fyllables  compouaded  of  many  confo- 
nants, fome  of  them  mute,  fome  of  them 
liquid,  fome  of  them  afpirated,  and  fome 

*  Ibid.  cap.  14. 

f  That  this  is  the  true  pronunciation,  and  that  there 
is  no  error  in  the  MSS.  or  printed  editions,  I  think 
Lambert  Bos,  in  his  Greek  Grammar,  p.  36.  has  very 
clearly  proved. 
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of  them  not  afpirated ;  fuch  as  the  word 
Jlrength  in  Englifh,  in  which  there  are  no 
lefs  than  fix  confonants,  and  the  laft  of 
them  afpirated,  of  which  termination  there 
is  no  example  in  Greek. 

Of  fyllables  are  compofed  words,  which 
by  flexion  undergo  wonderful  changes,  as 
.   I  have  fhown,  in  the  feveral  genders,  ca- 
fes, tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons. 

The  next  compofition  is  of  words  into 
fhort  fentences,  or  K*>Aa,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Halicarnaflian  :  And  here  he  ob- 
ferves  an  art  of  compofition  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Greek  language ;  for,  fays 
he,  in  order  to  make  the  compofition  in 
thefe  fentences  pleafant,  we  muft  not  on- 
ly chufe  words  that  fitly  join  togeiher,  and 
give  thofe  words  fuch  a  form  by  flexion, 
as  fuits  beft  the  place  they  are  in  ;  but  if 
even  with  that,  they  do  not  make  a  plea- 
fant found,  we  muft  alter  them  by  what 
he  calls  ju-gTacncguw,  that  is  by  adding,  ta- 
king away,  or  altering  letters.  Examples 
of  this  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  that 
is  learned  in  the  Greek  language ;  and  the 
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Halicarnaflian   furniihes    two   from   De- 
ruofthenes*. 

The  next  and  laft  compofition,  and  which 
crowns  the  whole  work,  is  of  the  fenten- 
ces  into  periods,  which,  as  it  is  the  greateft 
compofition  of  all,  there  is  in  it  the  great- 
eft  variety,  and  cohfequently  the  greateft 
beauty. 

All  thefe  things  being  attended  to,  one 
fhould  think  the  compofition  would  be 
complete.  Antient  art,  however,  did  not 
flop  here,  but  required  four  things  more, 
to  make,  the  compofition  pleafant  or  beau- 
tiful, or  both  ;  the  fir  ft  is  melody,  the  fe- 
cond  rhythm,  the  third  variety,  and  the 


*  One  of  them  is  where  Demofthenes  inftead  of 

faying  iif  TOVTOV  rt»  etyavu  (ays,  n?  T««T«V«  76V  cfyarct,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  famous  oration  pro  Corona  j  again> 
he  fays,  in  the  beginning  of  the, oration  againft  Ari£ 
tocrates,  M/IT'  thu$  ix&Qtts  [tnh,untf  'wx.'  «xs<x,  where  we 
obferve  an  apocope  of  the  vowels  i  and  «.  And  he  ob- 
ferves  alfo,  the  leaving  out  or  adding  the  letter  »  in 
the  firft  aorifts,  fuch  as  eyga^t ;  and  he  mentions  alfo 
their  uling  x<pxi%n<rctteu  in  place  of  «p«;gs0>)«r»ttt«<,  ibid, 
cap.  6. 
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fourth,  which  he  fays  ought  to  accompa- 
ny thefe  three,  is,  what  is  becoming  and 
fuitable  to  the  fubjecl:,  or  the  TO  TT^TTQV  in 
one  word  *. 

What  the  melody  of  the  Greek  language 
'is,  I  have  explained  at  pretty  great  length 
in  the  fecond  volume  *of  this  work,  and 
have  mentioned  it  in  feveral  paflages  of 
this  volume.  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that, 
but  for  the  Halicarnaflian,  we  fhould  have 
known  no  more  of  the  fcience  of  it,  than 
we  do  of  the  practice,  and  fhould  have  be- 
lieved, that  there  was  no  more  art  in  the 
Greek  accents,,  than  in  the  Chinefe,  or 
thofe  of  fome  barbarous  nations,  or  even 
our  own,  which  we  know  are  various,  as 
I  have  obferved,  and  different  upon  diffe- 
rent words  and  fyllables,  but  we  cannot 
reduce  them  to  any  rule.  There  are?  how- 
ever, feveral,  who  will  not  believe,  even  up- 
on the  credit  of  thje  Halicarnaflian,  that 
ever  any  language  was  fpoken  as  he  fays 
the  Greek  was  fpoken.  But,  in  the  firft 
place,  I  think,  no  man  who  has  learned 

*  Ibid.  cap.  ii. 
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,  i 
but  the  elements  of  rhufic,  can  deny,  that 

it  is  poffible  to  flicie  up  and  down  a  fifth 
upon   the   fame  word,  or  even  upon  the 
fame  fyllable  of  a  word,  if  it  be  a  long  fyl- 
lable.     The  Chinefe,  who  pronounce  the 
fame  monofyllables  with  fo  many  different 
tones,  fpeak  with  as   much  eafe  as  other 
men,  tho'  their  tones  are  not  regulated 
with  any  art,  as  far  as  I  know.     And, 
idly,  I  think   it   can  as  little   be   denied, 
that  a  variety  of  tones,  conducted  by  art 
and  rule,  would  make  an  agreeable  melo- 
dy.   And,  lajlly^  I  think  it  is  probable  in 
the  higheft  degree,  fetting  afide  the  autho- 
rity of  the  antient  authors,  that  a  people 
fo  mufical  as  the   Greeks  would  join  mu- 
iic  to  their  language,  and   make   an  art 
of  it  as  much  as  of  mufic,  vocal  or  in~ 
ftrumental ;  from  which,  as  the  Halicar- 
naflian  tells  us,  the   melody   of  this  lan- 
guage differed  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind 
or  quality*.    But  fuch  arguments,  I  know, 
will  be  loft  upon  thofe  who  only  learn  the 
antient  languages,  but  who  do  not  make 
VOL.  IV.  K  k 


Ta>  -roa-y  cv  rx>  TT«/«J  Ibid.  cap.  II. 
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what  I  think  the  proper  ufe  of  them,  which 
is  to  live  in  the  antient  world,  and  there 
to  ftudy  the  men  and  the  manners,  the 
arts  and  the  fciences.  Unlefs  we  do  fo,  it 
is  very  natural  to  believe  that  men  are  and 
always  have  been  the  fame,  in  all  ages  and 
nations;  and  that  the  antient  languages, 
tho'  different  from  the  modern,  as  we  fee 
one  modern  language  is  from  another,  are 
no  better  in  any  refpeft. 

This  notion,  of  men  and  their  arts  ha- 
ving been  always  the  fame  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  would  difpofe  fuch  critics  ro  be- 
lieve, that  all  that  we  read  in  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  in  Ariftotle,  and  in  Cicero,  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  antient  profe,  was  mere  ima- 
gination :  But  they  have  at  leaft  the  idea 
of  the  rhythm  of  long  and  (hort  fyllables  ; 
tho*  we  have  not  the  practice  of  it,  even 
in  reading  the  antient  verfe  *.  None  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  hoxvever,  will  be  fo  bold  as  to 
deny  that  the  antient  verfe  was  formed  by 
this  rhythm,  and  not  by  accent,  fuch  as 
that  with  which  we  read  it.  And,  as  their 

•  Vol.  II.  book  ii.  cap.  6. 
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profe  was  compofed  in  the  fame  language 
as  their  verfe,  it  is  impoffible  to  deny,  that 
their  ears  muft  have  perceived  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  fyllables,  in  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other :  And  if  fo,  I  think  it  is  alfo  im- 
poffible  to  deny,  but  that  they  muft  have 
judged,  the  rhythms  in  one  profe  compofi- 
tion,  to  be  more  agreeable  than  in  another. 

_-     *  • 

The  only  queftion  therefore  is,  whether 

this  rhythm  of  profe  can  be  reduced  to  an 
art,  as  well  as  the  rhythm  of  verfe  ?  Now, 
this  is  done  both  by  Ariftode  and  the  Ha- 
licarn.affian,  and  particularly  by  the  Hali- 
carnafiian,  who  has  told  us  the  feet  that 
are  proper  for  the  grave  and  dignified  com- 
pofition,  or  for  fuch, as, is  rather  pleafant 
and  fw^et  than  grave  %  And  he  , has  il- 
luftrated  .his  doctrine  by  examples  from 
the  beft  profe  writers,  whofe  compofitions 
he, has, {"canned,  and,meafiared  by  feet,  as 

I  j .  1 .1      (  f  >  -  ,  •  V 

carefully',  as  we  do  Greek  or  Latin  verfe ; 
and  fhown  that  the  feet  they  ufe  are  very 
well  fuited  to  that  colour  of  ftile  in  which 
they  write;  and,  to  illuftrate  this  matter 

*  Ibid.  cap.  17.  and  22.  23. 
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further,  he  has  contrafted  the  rhythms  of 
thofe  good  writers,  with  the'rhythms  of  a 
very  bad  writer,  of  his  own  time  as  it  ap- 
pears, one  Hegefius  *  ;    for,  as  he  tells  us 
in  another  place,  the  art  of  that  numerous 
compofition  began  to  be  loft  about  his  time. 
And  he  fhows  us,  that  proper  rhythms  not 
only  give  a  beautiful   colour  to  the  ftile, 
but  are  imitative   and   expreffive,  particu- 
larly of  motion,  of  which  he  gives  a  fine 
example,  from  the  defcription  of  Syfiphus 
and  his  ftone  in  Homer  f.     If  any  body 
be  not  convinced  of  the  effect   of  rhythm 
in  profe,  by  what  Ariftotle  and  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  have  faid,  I  refer  him  to  Cicero 
in  his  book  entitled  Orator,  where,  in  the 
paflage  I  have  quoted  from  him  above,  he 
fpeaks  of  all  compofition  without  numbers 
as  loofe  and  dilTolute,  and  no  better  than 
the   language  of  vulgar  men.     He  there 
examines  the  matter  mod  accurately,  and 
inquires,J?r/?,  Whether  there  be  fuch  a  thing 
as  rhythfn  in  profe,  which  he  determines 

*  Ibid.  cap.  1 8. 
f  Cap.  2e. 
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very  clearly  in  the  affirmative  :  And,  2dfy, 
Whether  the  feet,  which  conftitute  that 
rhythm,  are  not  the  fame  with  the  feet  that 
make  verle.  And  he  fays  they  are,  and 
ihows  what  poetical  feet  are  proper  for  the 
rhythm  of  profe  *.  And,  in  the  fame  place, 
he  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  this  art  of  nu- 
merous profe,  which,  being  the  completion 
of  the  oratorial  ftile,  was  not  difcovered 
till  later  times  fv:! 


But  how  are  we  to  diftinguifh  the  rhythm 
of  verfe  from  that  of  profe  ?  And  the  Hali- 
carnafliaii  tells  us,  that  it  is  by  the  rhythm 
of  verfe  being  exactly  meafured,  and  the 
fame  rhythms  returning  again  at  certain 
intervals  :  Whereas  the  rhythm  of  profe  is 
not  reftricted  to  any  certain  meafure;  nor 
does  it  return  at  certain  intervals,  but  is 
diffufed  thro'  the  whole  compofition,and  ufed- 
by  the  writer  or  fpeaker  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as,  he  thinks,  moft  agreeable  to  the  fubject 
he  treats.  And  he  compares  the  mixture 

".  .q:;')   *  ' 

*  Cap.  56.  an4  57- 
f  Ibid.  cap.  52. 
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of  the  different  rhythms  in  the  fame  com- 
pofition,  to  the  mixture  of  colours  in  a 
picture,  which  is  very  different,  according 
to  the  genius  and  tafte  of  the  painter,  or 
the  fubject  of  the  picture  *. 

That  thofe  rhythms  of  the  antient  profe, 
as  well  as  of  the  antient  verfe,  muft  have 
had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  hearers,  I  cannot  doubt.  And  I  believe 
what  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  that  there  is 
nothing  of  fuph  power  to  pleafe  the  ears, 
or  affect  the  mind  f :  For,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved  elfewhere,  it  is  by  motion,  more  than  by 
any  thing  elfe^  that  paffions  and  fentiments 
are  exprefied  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  -in: 
that  way  the  pantomime  art  moves-  us  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  art.  Now,  rhythm 
is  nothing  but  .various  modifications  of  the 
motion  of  the  voice.  In  fhort,  it  is  juft 
what  Time  in  mufic  is ;  and  what  the  ef-'» 
feet  of  that  is,  every  mufician  knows, 
'•fm  a;I:  ao'ii*  :•/•,,;.-  2'H  L;.A  ,-• 

*  Cap.  21. 

.  '  7   L '  ., 

C3p.  39. 
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I  think  it  is  a  fine  obfervation  of  the  Ha- 
licarnaflian,  that,  with  refpecT:  to  the  com- 
pofition,  (for  he  fpeaks  only  of  that  part 
of  flile,  not  of  the  choice  of  words),  the 
greateft  beauty  of  profe  is  to  be  like  verfe, 
and  of  verfe  to  be  like  profe  *.  This  re- 
quires fome  explanation,  and  accordingly 
he  gives  it  f.  As  to  profe  refembling  verfe, 
he  tells  us,  that  verfe  has  a  certain  regular 
meafure  returning  at  certain  intervals,  at 
the  diftance  of  one  verfe,  as  in  the  he- 
roic poetry,  or  of  feveral,  as  in  ftrophes 
and  antiftrophes  in  the  lyrick  poetry;  and 
it  confifts  of  certain  feet  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain order  :  Whereas  profe  has  no  regular 
return  of  the  fame  rhythms,  nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  certain  feet  in  a  certain  order,  but 
mixes  them  together  as  the  writer  thinks 
proper;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
good  profe  is  gupu9jotos,  or  euju-grpos,  not  gp- 
puS^os,  or  gj«.juigT/5GS,  as  verfe  is;  and  again, 
with  refpect  to  the  accents  and  tones,  it  is 
not  €^t^gA»5,  as  mufic  is.  Thefe 


*  Ibid.  cap.  20.  in  fine, 
f  Cap.  25. 
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• 

terms  I  cannot  render  in  Englifh,  becaufe 
as  we  have  not  the  thing,  we  have  not  the 
words  for  it ;  but  after  what  I  have  faid, 
I  am  fure  the  Greek  fcholar  will  under- 
ftand  them ;  or  if  I  have  not  fufficiently  ex- 
plained the  matter,  let  him  have  recourfe 
to  the  Halicarnaflian  himfelf,  who  has  ex- 
plained them  much  more  copioufly  and  e- 
legantly  than  I  am  capable  of  doing  ;  and 
he  has  taken  {he  more  pains  to  do  it,  that, 
as  it  appears  from  what  he  fays,  it  was  a 
myftery  to  the  critics  of  his  time ;  therefore 
he  invites  thofe  only,  to  hear  *GJS  6g/x,j$  gcmf 
9upas  «7n6gc8g  j8g/3»Aof$,  the  form  of  words 
they  ufed  in  the  myfteries. 

What  makes  the  matter  very  clear  to  my 
apprehenfion,  is  the  example  he  gives  of 
certain  fpeciefes  of  the  Greek  lyrick  poetry 
whereof  the  periods  or  ftrophesasthey  were 
called,  were  fo  long,  and  fo  much  varied  in 
the  compofition,  that  the  regular  return  of 
the  meafure  was  forgot*;  and  in  the  dithy- 
rambic  poetry,  he  tells  us,  they  mixed 
the  different  melodies  of  the  diatonick,  the 

*  Cap.  26. 
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chromatic,  and  the  en-harmonic*,  and  the 
Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  modes  f. 
So  that  the  mufic  was  as  much  varied  as  the 
poetry;  and  the  rhythms  of  the  poetry 
were  fuch,  that  it  might  be  faid  to  be, 
like  the  orations  of  Demofthenes, 
not 


The  examples  of  fuch  numerous  com- 
pofition  in  profe  he  takes  chiefly  from 
Demofthenes  ;  and  particularly  from  two 
orations  of  his,  the  one  the  famous  ora- 
tion for  Ctefipbon,  and  the  other  againft 
Ariftocrates  J,  where  he  is  at  pains  to 
(how,  that  the  rhythms  in  thofe  orations 
were  not  accidental,  but  ftudied  :  And  he 
compares  them  to  fundry  pieces  of  poetry, 
where  there  are  the  fame  rhythms,  only 
Demofthenes  has  added  perhaps  or  taken 
away  a  foot,  that  it  might  ftill  continue  profe. 

VOL  IV.  L  1 
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I  mtift  confefs,that  my  ear  is  not  fo  learned, 
nor  I  believe  is  any  modern  ear,  as  to  per- 
ceive thofe  rhythms.  But  that  is  no  reafon, 
why  we  mould  difbelieve  what  fo  great  a 
critic  as  the  Halicarnaffian,  and  himfelf 
too  fo  fine  a  writer,  fays  of  them.  Or  if 
we  fhould  not  give  credit  to  the  Halicar- 
naflian,  I  think  it  is  impoflible  we  can  re- 
ject the  authority  of  Arfftotle,  who  tells 
us,  as  the  Halicarnafiian  does,  that  the  (tile 
of  oratory  muft  have  rhythms,  tho'  at  the 
fame  time,  it  mull  not  be  metre  or  mea- 
fured  rhythm  :  And  he  mentions  the  me- 
trical feet  that  he  thinks  proper  for  ora- 
tory *. 

Bat  tho'  we  cannot  perceive  the  rhythms 
ofDemoiihenes,thereiscertainlyagreatdeal 
of  art  in  his  ftile,  but  more  concealed  than  that 
'  of  any  other  writer  1  know,  fo  much  as  not 
to  be  difcovered,  except  by  a  learned  read- 
er, who  has  formed  his  tafle  upon  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  beft  antient  authors,  and  knows 
the  art,  by  which,  of  common  words,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Demoflhcnes,  an  uncommon 

*  Rhetorica,  lib.  3.  cap.  8. 
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ftile  may  be  formed.  But  of  the  ftile  of 
Demoilhenes,  which  the  Halicarnaflian, 
I  think,  with  £reat  juftice,  confiders  as  the 
moil  perfect  ilile  of  oratory,  I  fhall  fay 
a  great  deal  more  in  the  fequel. 

What  the  HalicarnafTian  fays,  of  num- 
bers being  concealed  even  in  poetry,  may 
be  illuftrated  from  fome  Englifh  poetry 
we  have,  fuch  as  the  beginning  of  the  L! Al- 
legro and  //  Penferofo  of  Milton,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Dryden's  ode  to  St  Cecilia, 
where  the  rhymes  are  fometimes  at  fuch  a  di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  that  the  ear  hard- 
ly perceives  them,  nor  difcovers  that  fome 
of  the  lines  do  not  rhyme  at  all  with  any 
other  ;  and  when,  befides  that,  the  verfes 
are  of  fuch  unequal  length,  and  differing 
alfo  fo  much  in  meafure,  fome  of  them  be- 
ing iambics^  others  trochaics,  others  ana- 
pefts,  I  think  they  may  be  accounted  ra- 
ther meafured  profe  than  poetry,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  more  pleafant  to  my  ear 
than  any  regular  verification  we  have. 

What  in  our  profe  comes  the  neareft  to 
the  loofe  numbers,  which  the  Halicarnaf- 
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fian  requires  in  fine  profe,  is  the  rhapfodies 
of  Theocles  in  Lord  Shaftefbury's  dialogue, 
entitled  the  Moralijls ;  onl/  the  numbers 
are  not  concealed  as  the  Halicarnaffian 
would  have  them  to  be,  but  are  too  appa- 
rent, and  therefore  make  the  compofition 
to  be  like  poetry.  There  is  fome  meafured 
profe  of  the  fame  kind,  written  by  his 
kinfman  the  late  Mr  Harris,  and  fubjoined 
to  his  dialogue  upon  art.  The  numbers  in 
it  are  better  concealed,  but  the  words  are 
not  fo  fplendid  ;  nor  is  there  fo  much  of 
good  compofition  in  periods,  but  the  fenfe 
and  matter  are  very  good. — And  fo  much 
the  refemblance  of  profe  to  verfe. 

As  to  the  making  verfe  like  profe,  this 
is  done  by  compofing  poetry,  as  we  do  profe, 
in  periods,  and  making  the  periods  and 
their  feveral  members  cut  the  verfe,  and 
run  into  different  verfes.  Of  this  he  gives 
fome  beautiful  examples  from  Homer  *,  the 
greateft  author,  according  to  his  judgment, 
that  ever  wrote,  and  the  moft  perfect  mo- 

*  Chap.  26. 
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del  of  every  beauty  of  ftile,  either  in  the 
words  or  compofition  *.  Of  this  Milton's 
blank  verfe  in  the  Paradife  Loft  is  as  good 
an  example  as  we  could  have ;  for  we  have 
there  periods  often  of  ten  or  twelve  lines, 
and  one  I  have  obferved  in  Satan's  firft 
fpeech  to  Beelzebub,  in  the  firft  book,  of 
no  lefs  than  twenty-one  lines,  divided 
among  the  feveral  verfes  ;  which  has  a 
fine  effect,  giving  to  verfe  all  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  profe  compofition  "|~.  How 
different,  in  this  refpecl;,  the  blank  verfe  of 
Shakefpeare  is  from  Milton's,  every  reader 
of  tafle  and  judgment  muft  obferve. 

The  third  thing  required  to  make  a  fine 
ftile  is  variety,  without  which,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  faid,  there  is  no  beauty  in 
language  any  more  than  in  ftile,  nor  in- 
deed in  any  work  of  art.  For,  as  the  Ha- 
licarnaflian  has  obferved,  variety  is  by  na- 

*  Chap.  24. 

f  See  what  I  have  further  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  Vol. 
II.  p.  396. 
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ture  fo  agreeable  to  us,  that  nothing  plea- 
fes  us  without  it  ;  fo  that  even  the  fineft 
and  moft  pleafant  things  do  not  pleafe  us 
if  long  continued  without  variation*;  and 
he  requires,  that  there  fhould  not  only  be 
a  change  of  words  of  different  kinds,  fome 
long  and  fome  fhort,  and  with  different 
flections  ;  and  fometimes  compofed  into 
periods  of  different  members  of  various 
lengths,  and  fometimes  in  fhort  fentences 
without  periods,  with  a  variety  too  of 
rhythms;  but  even  the  tones,  he  requires, 
fbould  be  varied,  fo  that  words  of  the  fame 
tone  mould  not  be  put  together  f. 

How  much  variety  is  wanted  both  in 
our  verfe  and  profe  at  prefent,  we  may 
judge  by  comparing  them  with  thofe  of 
Milton,  who  in  this,  as  well  as  every 


*  Cap.   19.  and  cap.  12.  where  he  fays, 

tfyov  x,$r,p»  'r^v.     Homer  has  faid  long  before 
him, 
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thing  elfe,  has  imitated  the  antient  com- 
pofition  as  far  as  the  ftinted  genius  of 
his  language  would  permit  him.  How 
agreeably  he  has  varied  his  verfe  by  com- 
pofition  in  periods  of  different  lengths, 
confifting  too  of  members  different  both 
in  length  and  number,  I  have  juft  now 
obferved ;  and  as  to  his  profe,  1  have  gi- 
ven, in  the  third  Volume  of  this  work*, 
an  example  of  his  fkill  in  compofing  rheto- 
rical periods.  As  to  his  plain  ftile,  dida&ic 
or  narrative,  he  periodifes  it  alfo,  but  in  a 
manner  very  different.  ^Of  this  plain  ftile 
you  have  a  very  good  example  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Paradife  Loft,  which,  tho'  it  be 
not  fo  much  varied  in  the  competition  as 
his  rhetorical  ftile,  (nor  indeed  ought  it 
to  be  fo),  has  nothing  of  that  tedious  uni- 
formity, which  is  to  be  obferved  in  our 
prefent  writings. 

I  will  only  add  upon  this  fubje£r.,  that, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  to  make  a 
fine  period,  there  muft  not  only  be  vari- 
ety in  the  compofition  but  in  the  matter; 

*  Vol.  Hi.  p.  51. 
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becaufe  it  gives  occafion  to  vary  properly 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  the  greateft 
beauty  of  pronunciation,  either  in  fpeaking 
or  reading.  The  players  often  do  this  af- 
fe&edly,  and  merely  to  avoid  a  monotony. 
This,  I  think,  is  more  difagreeable,  than  e- 
ven  a  monotony,  if  the  fenfe  require  it  ihould 
be  fo  fpoken.  But  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
it  is  a  fault  in  the  compofition,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  preface  that  1  have  men- 
tioned, where  there  is  variety  enough  in  the 
matter,  as  well  as  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
words,  to  make  a  variation  of  voice,  both 
proper  and  neceffary  for  making  the  fenfe 
well  underftood.  Let  the  reader  compare  the 
compofition  of  this  preface,  with  ihe  pre- 
fent  Englifh  and  French  compofitions,  (I 
name  them  together,  becaufe  1  am  afraid 
they  are  too  like  one  another),  and  if  he 
has  any  tafte  or  judgment,  he  will  per- 
ceive the  difference  more  clearly  than  any 
words  can  explain  it.  As  to  Milton's  La* 
tin,  there  is  as  much  variety  in  it  as  in  a^ 
ny  Roman  writer.  In  this  beauty  of  ftile, 
more  if  poffible  than  in  any  other,  Demof- 
thenes  excels;  and  is  in  that  way  peculiar- 
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ly  diftinguifhed  from  liberates  in   Greek, 
and  Cicero  in  Latin. 


I  fhould  now  fpeak  of  the  fourth  thing, 
which  the  Halicarnaffian  requires  to  make 
a  fine  ftile,  I  mean  decorum  zn&jititablenejs 
to  thefubjeft :  But  of  this  I  am  to  treat 
in  the  next  chapter;  and  I  will  conclude 
this  with  fome  obfervations,  which  natu- 
rally arife  from  what  I  have  faid. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  tho'  it  be  evident 
from  what  I  have  faid,  that  we  cannot 
have  tones  and  rhythms,  fuch  as  adorned 
the  antient  languages,  yet  I  do  not  think 
it  impoffible  to  vary  our  profe  compofi- 
tion  agreeably  by  our  accents.  Of  this  I 
have  given  a  hint  in  my  third  volume*  of 
this  work.  Our  poetry  is  undoubtedly 
made  by  accents,  and  by  accents  only  and 
a  certain  number  of  fyllables  in  our  blank 
verfe.  Of  thefe  we  compofe  feet  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  as  I  have  mown  elfewhere  f, 

VOL.  IV.  M  m  ' 

*  Page  49.  and  50. 

•;•  Vol.  II. -p.  383.  and  following. 
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fuch  as  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapeftic. 
Now,  I  know  nothing  to  hinder  us  to  give 
to  our  profe  certain  numbers  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  thefe  feet,  not  returning  regu- 
larly in  a  certain  order,  as  in  our  poetry, 
but  fo  diffufed  thro'  the  ftile,  as  to  affeft 
the  ear  agreeably.  The  great  fault  I  find 
with  the  profe  of  that  kind,  .which  has 
been  attempted  in  Englifh,  is  that  only  one 
of  thefe  feet  is  ufed,  namely  the  iambic, 
and  fometimes  fo  ufed  as  to  make  an  en- 
tire heroic  verfe,  fuch  as  we  find  in  Lord 
Shaftefbury's  rhapfody.  Now,  I  would 
have  the  other  two  feet  likewife  ufed  :  In 
this  way  IVHlton  has  diverfified  his  verfe, 
very  finely  I  think,  in  the  Comus  ;  and  I 
am  not  fare  but  our  profe  ftile  might  be 
agreeably  varied  in  the  fame  way,  without 
being  run  into  poetry.  Cicero  has  made 
the  fame  obfervation  with  refpecl:  to  the 
rhythms  of  antient  profe,  and  finds  fault 
with  Ariftotle  for  confining  that  rhythm  to 
one  foot,  viz.  the  paean ;  whereas  he  thinks, 
that  other  feet,  fuch  as  the  daftyle  and  a- 
napejl,  may  be  admitted,  and  in  fhort  all 
feet,  but  fo  varied  and  blended  together, 
that  the  compofition  may  appear  not  loofe 
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or  difTolute,  yet  not  altogether  numerous 
or  poetical  *.  Theie  obfervations  upon 
the  numbers  of  our  Englifh  profe,  I  only 
throw  out  as  conje&ures,  of  which  perhaps 
fomething  may  be  made  by  thofe  who 
have  more  leifure  than  I  to  fpeculate  upon 
fuch  fubjecls.  One  certain  way  of  varying 
not  only  our  ftile  in  profe,  but  likewife  in 
verje,  I  have  already  fuggefted ;  I  mean  by 
compofition  in  periods  of  various  lengths, 
and  confiding  of  members  differing  both  in 
length  and  number.  And  in  thefe  periods, 
there  may  be  ufed  thofe  ornaments  of  which 
I  have  treated  at  fome  length  elfewhere  f> 
by  which  like  is  referred  to  like,  contraries 
oppofed  to  contraries,  with  a  like  ftructure 
or  compofition  of  ^words,  and  claufules  or 
cadencies  of  the  fame  kind.  Such  orna- 
ments our  language  admits;  and  thefe,  fays, 
Cicero  J,  do  of  themfeives  give  numbers 
to  the  ftile.  But  they  mud  not  be  intern- 

*  Orator,  cap.  57. 

f  Vol.  III.  p.  85.  and  following. 

4.  Orator,  cap.  65. 
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perately  or  immoderately  ufed,  otherwife 
they  become  difgufting,  and  in  hiftory  or 
narrative  of  any  kind,  they  deftroy  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth  and  reality. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Halicarnafiian 
tells  us,  that  there  were  thofe  in  his  time, 
who  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  Demof- 
thenes  was  at  fo  much  pains,  and  beftowed 
fo  much  time  in  meafuring  fyllables,  and 
joining  words  fo  artificially  Together  in 
periods,  or  members  of  periods,  and  in 
fhort,  ringing  all  the  changes  upon  them 
poffible.  This  they  thought  a  drudgery, 
that  no  man  of  fpirit  could  fubmit  to  *. 
And,  indeed,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  art 
of  compofition  being,  as  he  tells  us,  for 
the  greater  part  loft  in  his  time,  there  ihould 
be  critics  that  did  not  think  that  it  ever 
was  pradifed,  to  the. degree  of  perfection 
mentioned  by  the  Halicarnaffian.  Neither 
am  I  much  ftirprifed,  that  modern  critics, 
who  have  not  made  an  accurate  ftudy  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language, 

'""  Dr  Conipifitiene,  cap.  25. 
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and  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  voice, 
ihould  doubt  whether  it  was  poffible,  that 
any  language  could  be  fpoken  with  fuch 
a  variety  of  rhythms  and  accents  as  he  de- 
fcribes :  Whereas,  the  critics  of  his  time, 
when  the  Greek  was  ftill  a  living  language, 
and  fpoken  with  all  that  variety,  could  not 
but  believe  that  it  was  poffible  to  compofe 
fuch  profe  as  he  has  defcribed,  though  they 
might  not  believe  that  ever  it  was  practi- 
fed,  or  if  pracYifed,  could  have  fuch  effects 
as  he  afcribes  to  it. 

The  anfwer,  which  the  Halicarnaffian 
makes  to  this  objection,  I  think,  is  a  good, 
one.  He  fays,  that  at  the  time  Demof- 
thenes  compofed  thofe  orations,  the  art 
of  writing  was  fo  much  ftudied  at  A- 
thens,  and  particularly  by  Plato  and  Ifo- 
crates,  that  their  compofitions  appeared  to 
be  polifhed  and  turned,  as  it  were  in  a 
turning  loom.  Ifocrates,  he  fays,  beftowed 
ten  years  at  leaft,  fome  fay  more,  upon  a 
fmgle  oration,  viz.  his  Panagyric.  And 
Plato  did  not  give  over  labouring  in  the 
arrangement  and  trimming  of  words,  when 
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he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  as  appeared 
from  his  pocket  book  when  he  died,  in 
which  the  firft  fentence  of  his  work  upon 
Polity  was  found  varioufly  arranged.  As 
therefore  Demofthenes  laboured  fo  much, 
as  is  well  known  he  did,  to  excell  every 
body  in  the  oratorial  art,  he  thought  it 
was  neceflary  for  him  to  labour  the  words 
as  well  as  the  matter,  and  to  make  his  o- 
rations*  pleafe  the  ear  as  much  as  the  un- 
derftanding.  If,,  fays  the  Halicarnaffian, 
fculptors  and  painters  beftow  fo  much 
time  and  pains  in  executing  every  the  leaft 
thing  belonging  to  their  art  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  perfection,  how  can  we  fup- 
pofe  that  Demofthenes  would  be  at  lefs 
pains,  working,  not  upon  corruptible  ma- 
terials fuch  as  they  wrought  upon,  but  up- 
on fuch  as  were  to  laft  for  ever,  and  to  ac- 
quire him  much  greater  glory  than  they 
could  afpire  to.  This  example,  from  thefe 
other  arts  he  mentions,  appears  to  me  to 
be  very  convincing :  For  we  know,  from 
what  remains  of  the  antient  ftatues,  that 
befides  the  noble  ideas  exprefTed  by  them, 
and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  figures, 
there  is  an  exa&uefs,  and  what  we  would 
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call  a  minutenefs  in  the  execution,  that  is 
really  wonderful ;  for  the  marble  is  polifh- 
ed  in  the  higheft  degree ;  and  all  the  fi- 
news  and  mufcles  fo  finifhed,  that  nothing 
can  exceed  it. 

The  Halicarnaffian  then  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  that  however  operofe  and  difficult  fuch 
elaborate  compofitions  as  thofe  of  Demof- 
thenes  might  be  at  firft,  yet  by  affiduous 
practice,  they  would  be  performed  at  laft 
with  tolerable  eafe  ;  and  he  gives  an  ex- 
ample to  prove  this  from  another  art,  which 
I  think  very  appofite.  A  man,  fays  he, 
who  has  learned  and  pra&ifed  mufid  very 
much,  will  upon  the  firft  heaiing  of  a  new 
piece,  be  able  with  very  little  trouble  to 
perform  it:  And  accordingly  now-a-days, 
we  fee  that  a  girl,  who  has  praclifed  the 
harpficord  much,  will  be  able  almoft  at 
fight  to  perform  a  new  piece,  and  will  play 
you  at  once  three  or  four  parts  of  a  tune, 
after  fhe  has  ftudied  it  a  little,  with  fo 
much  eafe,  that  fhe  will  be  talking  to  you 
all  the  while. 
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At  the  fame  time  I  am  perfuaded  it  is 
true,  what  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  that 
fuch  orations  as  thofe  of  Demofthenes, 
could  not  have  been  compofed  without 
great  labour,  greater  I  believe,  than  any 
work  of  painting,  fculpture,  or  mufic. 
But  after  the  compofition  was  finifhed,  the 
labour  was  not  at  an  end ;  for  the  moft 
difficult  part  of  the  orator's  art  remained  to 
be  performed ;  I  mean  the  fpeaking,  dr 
what  they  called  the  a£lion\  Under  which 
they  included  not  only  the  gefture  of  the 
body,  which  was  very  confiderable,  (for 
befides  the  action  of  their  arms,  they  walk- 
ed backward  and  forward,  or  to  either  fide, 
as  I  am  told  the  pleaders  in  Italy  do  at  this 
day),  but  the  look  and  action  of  the  face  in 
fpeaking,  and  alfo  the  management  of  the 
voice,  or  what  we  call  the  pronunciation*. 
Now  action,  as  Demofthenes  tells  us,  was 
the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  third  quality 


*  Cicero,  de  Oratore,  Lib.  i.  cap.  5.  Quid  ego  de 
nflione  ipfa  plura  dicam,  quae  motu  corporis,  quae 
geftu,  quae  vultu,  quae  vocis  conformatione  ac  varic- 
tate  moderanda  eft  ?  Quae  Ibla  per  fe  ipla  quanta  fit, 
hiflrionum  levis  ars  et  fcena  declarant. 
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of  an  orator  :  And  the  more  I  attend  to  pu- 
blic fpeaking,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  obfervation ;  for  it  is  by 
it  chiefly  that  the  character  of  the  fpeaker 
is  indicated,  one  of  the  three  great  Iburces 
of  perfuafion  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  and 
more  by  it  than  by  what  he  fays  are  the 
paffions  of  the  hearers  excited,  which  are 
the  fecond  fource  of  perfuafion  according 
to  Ariftotle:  And  even  the  arguments  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  third  and  laft 
fource  of  perfuafion,  have  a  very  much 
greater  effect  when  well  fpoken,  than  they 
have  otherwife. 

,But  there  is  ftill  more  in  the  art  of  the 
antient  orator :  For,  before  the  fpeech  is 
pronounced,  it  muft  be  got  by  heart ;  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  thofe  antient  ora- 
tors ufed  any  notes  while  they  were  fpeak- 
ing ;  and  yet,  among  the  many  defects  of 
orators,  which  Cicero  mentions,  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  where  he  fpeaks  of  want 
of  memory,  except  once,  where  he  tells  us, 
that  the  orator's  memory  having  failed  him, 

VOL  IV.  N  n 
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he  faid  he  was  bewitched  *.  It  is  therefore 
not  without  reafon  that  Cicero  fays,  that 
withoir  memory,  every  thing  elfe  in  an 
orator,  however  great  and  excellent,  is  of 
no  fignification")".  Now,  there  was  among 
them  a  thing  utterly  unknown  in  modern 
times,  I  mean  an  art  of  memory;  for  e- 
very  thing  among  them  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  to  art  and  rule :  And  indeed 
1  think  it  is  impoffible,  that  without  fome 
fuch  art  they  could  have  pronounced  o- 
rations  fo  very  long,  and  fo  very  well  com- 
poied,  that  they  could  not  have  been  fpo- 
ken  extempore.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
argument  or  conjecture  upon  this  fubject ; 
for  that  they  had  an  art  of  memory,  is  a 
fad:  fo  well  attested,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
of  it.  Cicero  has  fpoken  of  it  at  fome 

*  Orator,  cap.  37. 

•J-  Cicero  de  Qi'atorc,  lib.  i.  cap.  5.   The  words  arc. 
<  Quid  djcam   dc  thefauro  rerum  omnium  memoria, 

*  quae,  nili  cuftos  inventis  cogitatifque  rebus  et  verbis 
c  adhibeatur,  intelligirnus  omnia,  etiamfi  pracclariffima 

*  fuerint  in  oratore,  peritura.' 
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length  in  his  fecond  book  de  oratore,  as  a 
thing  of  common  ufe  at  that  time  ;  for 
he  fays,  that  it  is  res  nota  et  pervulgata. 
And  he  tells  us,  that  not  only  things  were 
preferred  in  the  memory  by  this  art,  but 
even  words  *.  The  author  of  the  books, 
ad  Herennmm^  by  feme  critics  afcribed  to 
one  Cornificius,  but  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  an  antient  rhetorician,  treats  more  ful- 
ly of  it,  and  is  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
make  us  underftand  wherein  the,  art  con- 
fifts"j\  Both  Cicero  and  he  agree  in  this, 
that  it  was  by  a  reference  to  fenfible  ob- 
je£ts  that  the  memory  both  of  things  and 
of  words  was  prefer ved.  They  therefore 
imagined  to  themfelves  certain  places  or 
loci  as  they  called  them,  fuch  as  houfes  or 
porticos  ;  and  in  thefe  they  conceived  cer- 
tain images  of  things  and  of  words,  which 
places  and  images  fuggefted  to  them  what- 
ever they  were  to  fay.  The  author, 
ad  Hcrennium,  compares  the  places  to  the 

*  Lib.  2.  de  Oratore,  cap.  87.  and  88. 
j-  Lib.  3.  ad  Hercnniumt  cap.  16.  and  21. 
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wax  or  paper  on  which  they  wrote,  the  z- 
mages  to  the  letters  and  words  compo- 
fed  of  thofe  letters,  the  difpofition  and 
placing  of  thofe  images  to  the  writing,  and 
the  pronunciation  to  reading  *.  As  to  the 
images  for  the  words,  Cicero  obferves,  that 
that  there  were  fome  words,  t  of  which 
there  could  be  no  natural  image  or  repre- 
fentation,  fuch  as  the  words  that  connect 
the  feveral  parts  of  difcourfe,  commonly 
called  conjunctions  :  But  of  thefe,  fays 
he,  we  muft,  from  our  own  imagination, 
form  images  which  we  are  conftantly  to 
ufe  f.  By  this  art,  he  tells  us,  in  the  fame 
place,  that  the  natural  memory  was  not 
opprefied  or  impaired,  as  fome  people  i- 
magined,  but  greatly  improved.  And  it 
was  not  only  practiced  in  Rome,  but  in 
Greece  ;  for  Antonius,  who  there  fpeaks, 
fays,  that  he  himfelf  knew  two  famous  men 
in  that  country,  Carneades  and  Sceptius 
Metrodorus,  who  both  faid  that  they  could 
in  thofe  places,  in  their  memory,  fix  the 
images  of  things  and  words,  as  they  could 
fix  letters  in  wax. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  17. 

f  De  Orators,  lib.  2.  cap.  88> 
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Whether  this  art,  from  the  account  gi- 
ven of  it  by  thofe  two  authors,  could  be  re- 
vived and  practiced  now  a  days,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay.  But  we  are  aflured 
by  both  of  them,  that  the  ufe  of  it  could 
not  be  learned  without  the  greateft  dili- 
gence and  moft  affiduous  practice.  Yet  it 
was  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  orator's,  art  a- 
mong  the  antients,  and/  is  now  thought  fo 
little  neceflary,  that  it  is  not  at  all  ftudied. 
But,  when  we  join  to  it  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  art  practiced  among  the  antients,  and 
all  that  variety  of  things  which  an  ora- 
tor mud  know  to  be  perfect  of  his  kind  * ; 
— And  when  to  all  this  we  further  add 
certain  qualities  of  the  body,  not  required  in 
any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  fuch  as  a  fine 
perfon,  a  commanding  afpect,  and  a  clear 
and  ftrong  voice, 


*  Crafius,  in  Cicero  de  Oratore,  requires  that  he  fhould 
be  learned  in  all  arts  and  iciences  ;  and  indeed,  if  he 
is  to  fpeak  eloquently  upon  any  of  them,  he  muft  un- 
derftand  it ;  and,  even  in  fpeaking  upon  any  common 
fubjeft,  he  may  ufe  illuftrations  from  arts  and  fciences, 
which  will  both  adorn  his  ftile,  and  ferve  to  make  his 
fubject  better  under  flood. 
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fopttlares 

Vtncentemjlrepittis,  et  natam  rebus  agendis 


I  think  we  muft  conclude,  as  Cicero  does,  that 
it  is  a  moft  wonderful  art,  and  that  no  other 
reafon  can  be  given  why  fo  few  have  excel- 
led in  it,  even  in  countries  fuch  as  Greece 
and  Italy,  -where  fuch  rewards  were  pro- 
pofed  to  excellence  in  it,  *'  nijt  rel  quandam 
"  incredibilem  magnitudinem  ac  difficult  a- 
"  tern  f.'  One  part  of  the  art  only,  I  mean 
the  compofition,  tho1  not  the  greateft  in 
the  opinion  of  Demofthenes,  required,  as  I 
have  defcribed  it,  a  diligence  and  attention, 
fuch  as  there  is  no  example  of  in  our  time: 
So  that,  if  we  equal  or  excel,  as  fome  ima- 
gine, the  antients  in  the  writing  art,  it 
muft  be  by  a  wonderful  fuperiority  of  ge- 
nius, which  enables  us  with  very  much 
worfe  materials,  and  much  lefs  induftry,  to 
make  finer  or  even  as  fine  compofitions. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  of  that  opinion 
but  who  think  as  I  do,  that  we  never  could 

*  Horatii  Epijlola  ad  Plfones ;  fee  the  quotation  from 
Cicero  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  191. 

f  De  Oratroe,  lib.  I.  cap.  5. 


-, 
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have  invented  nor  cannot  excel  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  except  by  the  imitation  of  the 
antients,  I  would  earneftly  recommend  the 
reading  and  the  ftudying  diligently  of  the 
Halicarnaflian's  critical  Works,  without 
which,  I  think  it  is  hardly  pofTible  to  be  a 
great  performer,  or  even  a  good  judge  in 
the  writing  art.  In  Ariftotle's  poetics  and 
his  books  upon  rhetoric,  we  have  the  ge- 
neral and  philofophical  principles  of  criti- 
cifm  and  good  tafte  very  accurately  laid 
down.  But  Dionyfius  is  more  particular 
and  inftru&syou  as  accurately  and  minute- 
ly, as  I  believe  he  did  his  pupils  he  taught 
at  Rome,  to  one  of  whom  he  dedicates  his 
work  upon  compofttion,  which  i  have  fo  of- 
ten quoted.  I  read  him  with  the  greateft 
pleafure,  not  only  for  the  matter  but  for 
the  jlile,  which,  as  far  as  1  am  able  to 
judge,  is  truly  Attic,  and  the  moft  copious 
as  well  as  moft  elegant  ftile  of  criticifm 
that  is  extant.  I  do  not  think  that  he  de- 
ferves  at  all  the  cenfure  of  Photius  upon 
fome  Attic  writers,  that  they  are  too  Attic; 
by  which  he  means,  that  their  ftile  is  fo 
artificial  as  to  be  obfcure,  which  I  think  is 
true  of  one  great  Attic  writer,  namely  Thu- 
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cydides.  This  fault  the  Halicarnafiian  has 
noted  in  him,  but  I  think  has  himfelf  a- 
voided  altogether;  for,  unlefs  where  his 
text  is  corrupted,  I  think  he  is  a  very  clear 
author,  fo  clear  that,  in  many  places,  a 
good  Greek  fcholar  can,  at  the  firft  read- 
ing, correct  the  error  of  the  manufcript. 
Hudfon's  edition  from  the  Oxford  prefs  is 
an  excellent  one  ;  only  I  think  he  fhould 
have  taken  into  the  text  all  the  corrections 
from  MSS.  which  he  mentions  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  page,  particularly  from  the  Vat- 
tican  MS.  And  there  are  fome  emendati- 
ons fuggefted  by  fuch  critics  as  Sylbrugius 
and  Harry  Stephen,  which  are  fo  evident, 
that  I  think  he  ought  to  have  admitted 
them  into  the  text,  and  degraded  tke  com- 
mon reading  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  : 
And  I  fhould  be  very  glad  if  the  learned 
in  Oxford  would  take  the  trouble  to  pub- 
lifh  an  edition  of  him  in  that  form,  and 
without  a  tranflation,  fo  that  it  might  be 
carried  about  in  two  or  three  pocket  vo- 
lumes. For  it  is  a  book  that  a  fcholar  ought 

Nofturna  verfare  manu,  verfare  diurna.  ' 
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CHAP.       VI. 


In  judging  of  •what  is  proper  in  writing, 
the  fubjecJ  only  to  be  conjidered. — Stile, 
divided  according  to  thefubjecJ^  is  of  fix 
kinds  ^ —  I.  Epiftolary  ft.i\et—-/hou!d  be 
concife,  and  'without  any  thing  like  com- 
pofition  in  periods. — 'The  ancients  excelled 
in  that  kind  of  writing  as  •well  as  in  e- 
very  other. — 2.  Dialogue  writing, — That 
nothing  elfe  but  converfation  •written. — 
Of  the  Jlile  of  converfation^ — -ferw  excel 
in  it. — Bodily  qualities  necejjary  for  that 
excellence. — Some  fo  deficient  in  thefe> 
that  it  is  impoj/ible  they  can  converfe  agree- 
ably.— Speaking  and  moving  diftingui/h 
a  gentleman  and  lady  more  than  any  thing 
elfe.  —  Both  Jludied  more  in  France  than 
in  Britain. — Defects  of  pronunciation  in 
private  converfation  may  be  corrected. — 
Of  the  fault  oj  toofaflfgeaking.--  Ofthe  con- 

VOL.  IV.  O  o 
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trary  extreme. — Of/peaking  too  Jloiv  and 
•with  an  affected  gravity. — Of  toojlrong 
empbafis  in /peaking. — Too  much  jludy  to 
fpeak  'well  mujl  not  be  Jho'wn  in  private 
conversation. — Provincial  and  pr of  ejp.onal 
dialects  to  be  avoided. — Verfes  'well  re- 
peat ed>  an  ornament  of  converfation. — Of 
pohtenefs  in  converfation; — -four  things 
required  in  order  to  be  polite. 


• 

WHAT  is  decent, proper ^  and  becoming 
is  principal  in  all  the  arts,  being 
that,  without  which  no  performance  in 
any  art  can  pleafe;  yet  it  is  not  nor  can- 
not be  comprehended  in  any  art,  as  Cice- 
ro informs  us  *  :  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife 
perceived,  but  by  a  natural  fenfe  of  the 
•pulchrum  and  decorum ,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  excellence  in  all  the  arts,  but 
which  no  art  or  teaching  can  beftow,  if 
nature  has  denied  it. 


*  (Cicero  De  Orafore,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.)  And  for  this 
lie  quotes  a  great  artift  in  his  time,  I  mean  Rofcius, 
fo  great,  that  a  man,  who  excelled  in  any  art,  was 
faid  to  be  (  a  Rofcius  in  that  art/ 
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What  is  fit,  decent,  or  proper  in  the 
practice  of  the  writing  art,  depends  upon 
three  things  :  The  nature  of  the  fubjecT: ; 
the  character  of  the  writer;  and,  lajlly^ 
the  charader  and  difpofition  of  the  perfons 
to  whom  he  writes.  The  two  laft  conftde- 
rations  belong  to  public  fpeaking  or  orato- 
ry, rather  than  to  writing ;  for  the  author 
may  be  altogether  unknown,  or,  jf  known, 
his  character  has  commonly  nothing  to  do 
with  his  work ;  and  as  to  thofe  to  whom, 
it  is  addreffed,  it  is  the  world  in  general 
for  whom  moft  authors  write.  It  is  there- 
fore the  fubjec~t  of  the  writing  which  I 
fhall  only  confider,  as  that  which  muft 
determine  what  is  fit,  proper,  and  beco- 
ming in  the  ftile  and  manner  of  treating  it. 

According  to  this  way  of  confidering 
ftile,  there  will  be  fix  different  kinds  of 
ftile  to  be  examined  :  The  epiftolary  ftile; 
The  dialogue  ftile  ;  The  nairative  or  hif- 
torical  ;  The  didactic  ;  The  rhetorical  ; 
And,  laftly,  the  poetical.  I  will  begin 
with  the  epiftolary. 

As  the  fubject  of  a  letter  is  commonly 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  fuch  as  are 
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talked  of  in  converfation,  the  ftile  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  converfation,  mould  be  plain 
and  fimple,  confifting  of  words  of  common 
life,  and  without  periods  or  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  compofition.  It  fhould 
be  lefs  diffufe  than  the  ftile  of  converfation, 
but  it  muft  have  nothing  of  the  affected 
and  obfcure  brevity  of  Tacitus.  It  may 
be  compared  with  the  philofophical  ftile  in 
this  refpecl:,  that  it  ought  to  be  both  accu- 
rate and  concife,  and  without  any  afcititi- 
ous  ornaments :  And  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  Ariftotle,  whofe  phi- 
lofophical ftile  is  fo  admirable,  mould  ex- 
cell  fo  much  in  letter  writing,  as  we  are 
told  he  did  *.  There  are  no  letters  of  his 
prelerved  ;  but  there  are  many  of  other 
anrients,  more  than  fufficient  to  Ihew  their 
excellence  in  that  kind  of  writing,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  "|\ 

*  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  353. 

•f-  la  p.  206.  of  the  fame  Volume,  I  have  given 
the  words  of  a  letter  of  Lentulus,  prelerved  to  us  by 
Salluft.  I  will  give  here  the  words  of  a  letter  of  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  to  his  friends  Appius  and  Cornelius,  which 
Cicero  has  preferved  to  us,  lib.  ix.  epifl.  ad  Atticum 
epift.  1 6. 
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I  am  now  to  fpeak  of  the  ftile  of  dia- 
logue, which,  being  no  other  than  a  writ- 


*  A.  D.  vli.  Id.  Mart.  Brundu/tum  veni :  ad  murum 
f  caftrapofui.  Pompeius  eft  Brundufii;  tntftt  ad  me  Cn.  Ma- 

*  gium  de  pace,     ^uae  vifafunt  refpondi.    Hoc  vos  Jlati m 
1  fare  volui.     £kium  infpem  venero  de  compofttione  aliquid 

*  me  conficere)  Jlatim  vos  certiores  faciam.      Valete.' 

If  his  Commentaries  had  been  written  in  the  fame 
ftile,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  late  French  writers,  particularly  by  Montefquieu, 
who  writes  great  works  much  in  the  fame  ftile.  But 
the  ftile  of  Caefar's  Commentaries  is  quite  different ; 
and  is,  I  think,  the  beft  memoir-ftile  that  ever  was 
written,  though  it  has  not  that  elaborate  compofition, 
which  a  formal  hiftory  requires.  I  will  mention  ano- 
ther letter  of  Julius,  which  has  more  of  compofition 
in  it,  very  fuitable,  I  think,  to  the  noble  fentiment 
exprefled  in  it.  It  is  alfo  preferved  to  us  by  Cicero, 
in  the  10.  book  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  epift.  9. ;  and 
appears  to  be  an  anfwer  to  a  letter  of  Cicero,  in 
which  he  told  Caefar,  that  feveral  of  the  Pompeian 
faction,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  and  whom  he 
had  difmifled,  had  taken  up  arms  againft  him.  The 
words  are,  '  Neque  illud  me  movef,  quod  K,  qui  a  me  di- 

*  m'tfflfunty   difcejjlfje  dicuntur,  tit  mihi  rurjus bellum  infer- 
f  rent  \  nihtl  enim  malo,  quam  et  me  meifimilem  ejjey  et  illos 
<fui.'     See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  the  epifto- 
lary   ftile  of  the   ancients,  p.    218.  of  this  volume-, 
where  I  have  Ihown,   that   in   their  epiftolary  ftile 
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ten  converfation,  muft  of  neceffity  imitate 
the  ftile  of  real  converfation.  This  leads 
me  naturally  to  fay  fomething  of  that  ftile, 
for  which  I  do  not  find  any  precepts  given 
in  any  antient  author :  And  Cicero  feems 
to  doubt,  whether  it  could  be  reduced  to 
an  art.  But  he  adds,  that  tho'  there 
were  very  many  mafters  of  rhetoric,  there 
were  none  of  the  ftile  of  converfation,  as 
there  were  none  who  defired  to  learn  it*. 
But  whether  it  be  reducible  to  art  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  It  is  better  and  worfe 
performed;  and  though  it  be  of  more 
common  ufe  than  any  art,  it  is  furprifmg 
how  few  excel  in  it.  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that,  befides  tafte  and  judgment,  con- 
verfation, as  well  as  public  fpeaking,  re- 


they  made  much  lefs  ufe  of  that  artificial  arrangement 
of  words,  which  their  language  permitted,  than  in  o- 
ther  ftiles.  And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
by  compofition  the  antients  diveriih'ed  their  ftile  much 
more,  than  by  the  choice  of  words ;  for  it  is  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  and  by  compofition  in  pe- 
riods, that  Demofthenes  has  made,  of  common  words, 
the  fineft  profe  flile  that  ever  was  written. 

*  De  Officiisy  libi.  cap.  37. 
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quires  fome  bodily  talents  not  commonly 
met  with.  And  firft,  there  rnuft  be  a  good 
voice,  fweet  and  clear,  if  not  ftrong  and 
commanding  like  that  of  a  public  fpeaker. 
I  have  known  fome,  who  were  blefled  by 
nature  with  fo  fweet  a  tone  of  voice,  that 
almoft  every  word  they  fpoke  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  hearer.  Then  there  muft  be 
a  diftinct  articulation,  a  pleafant  look,  and 
an  agreeable  action  of  the  face  in  fpeaking. 
In  all  thofe  natural  endowments,  I  have 
known  many  fo  deficient,  that  it  was  im- 
poflible,  by  any  teaching  or  practice,  to 
make  them  agreeable  in  private  converfa- 
tion,  any  more  than  good  public  fpeakers. 


There  are  two  things  which  diftinguifli 
a  gentleman  and  lady  in  company,  more 
than  any  other  thing  I  know.  Thefe  are 
moving  and  fpeaking,  both  of  which  we 
have  occalion  to  pra'ctice  as  often  as  we 
are  in  company,  but  neither  of  which  is, 
fufficiently  cultivated  in  Britain.  In  France, 
the  grace  of  motion  is  very  much  ftudied, 
and  the  people  of  that  country  have  fo 
high  a  tafte  of  beauty,  that  they  prefer  the 
beauty  of  that  kind  to  the  beauty  of  ei- 
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ther  face  or  (hape ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
by  nature  preferable,  as  it  is  more  expref- 
five  of  mind,  the  fource  of  all  beauty,  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  They  are  there- 
fore at  pains  to  form  every  motion  a  gen- 
tleman or  lady  has  occafion  to  make  in 
company,  and  particularly  their  motion 
when  they  firft  enter  a  room.  And  the 
effect  of  this  culture  is  very  vifible  in  their 
behaviour  ;  for  I  have  frequently  feen  a 
Frenchman,  without  any  advantages  of  face 
or  perfon,  enter  a  room,  and  prefent  him- 
felf,  as  they  call  it,  with  an  air  and  pre- 
fence  that  furprifed  me  *.  Nor  is  the  o- 
ther  accomplifhment,  of  fpeaking  agreea- 
bly, neglected  among  them :  And  accor- 
dingly I  have  known  many  French  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  excelled  alfo  in  that 
qualification. 

Of  thefe  two  fo  eflential  parts  of  edu- 
cation, one  is  almoft  entirely  neglected  in 


*  The  higheft  eulogium  the  French  can  make  up- 
on a  man's  perfon,  is  to  fay  II  a  1'air  noble  j  on  the 
other  hand,  the  worft  thing  they  can  fay  of  a  man's 
appearance,  is  II  a  1'air  ignoble. 
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Britain;  I  mean  the  grace  of  motion,  which 
is  but  too  vifible  in  the  appearance  and  be- 
haviour of  many  of  our  people  of  the  firft 
rank.  The"  other  is'cultivated  in  the  fchools 
of  England,  but  only  in  the  way  of  pu- 
blic fpeaking,  the  tone  and  manner  of 
which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  quite  different 
from  private  converfation,  but  upon  which 
there  is  no  attention  at  all  beftowed  ;  and 
the  boys  are  allowed  to  prate  in  private 
as  they  think  fit.  Neither  is  it  minded  by 
their  tutors  and  preceptors  when  they  grow 
up  and  come  into  the  world  ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  that,  as  I  have  faid,  fo 
few  fpeak  well  in  converfation.  Now,  it 
is  evident  that  defects  of  voice,  articu- 
lation, and  adtion,  may  in  fome  degree 
be  remedied,  and  any  natural  advanta- 
ges improved  by  art  and.  teaching.  And 
particularly  there  is  one  very  great  fault 
in  fpeaking,  and  which  prevails  more 
and  more  every  day,  efpccially  among  the 
young  people,  that  might  be  entirely  cu- 
red, if  parents  and  matters  would  give  a 
proper  attention  to  it.  The  fault  I  mean  is 
VOL.  IV.  P  P 
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fpeaking  too  faft.  In  my  younger  days, 
the  people  of  faihion  in  England  fpokc 
with  a  certain  gravity  and  dignity  beco- 
ming their  rank  ;  and  there  was  a  remar- 
kable difference  in  that  refpect  betwixt  the 
city  and  the  court  end  of  the  town.  Now, 
a  young  gentleman  of  the  firft  rank  talks 
or  rather  prates  like  a  waiter  in  a  city  ta- 
vern, in  fuch  a  glib,  pert,  flippant  manner, 
as  to  me  is  very  offenfive,  and  indeed, 
fometimes  not  intelligible.  At  the  fame 
time  the  contrary  extreme  is  to  be  avoided ; 
for  we  mould  not  fpeak  too  flow,  nor  af- 
fe£t  a  gravity  and  dignity  which  only  be- 
long to  public  fpeaking,  and  this  too  up- 
on great  and  important  occafions.  Nor 
ihould  we  lay  too  many  or  too  ftrong  em- 
phafes :  For  that  is  a  fault  even  in  public 
fpeaking,  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  fmooth- 
nefs  and  flow  of  the  fpeech,  making  it 
proceed  by  hops  and  bounds  ;  and  be- 
iides,  if  there  be  too  many  emphafes,  there 
is  truly  none  at  all.  There  are  many  who 
fpeak  too  low,  more  than  fpeak  too  loud, 
at  lead  in  good  company.  But  we  mould 
fuit  the  pitch  of  our  voice  to  the  number 
of  the  company.  There  are  many  too, 
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who  fpeak  while  they  are  laughing :  But 
this  is  not  right.  To  fpeak  with  a  fmilc 
is  agreeable,  efpecially  if  the  action  of 
the  face  in  imiling  is  beautiful.  But  to 
fpeak  and  laugh  at  the  fame  time,  is  not 
graceful ;  and  beiides,  it  makes  the  pro- 
nunciation inarticulate,  and  very  often 
not  intelligible.  As  to  the  words,  they 
fhould  be  of  common  tife,  and  not  affec- 
tedly learned,  or  yohnfonian^  as  I  have 
heard  them  called*.  And  there  fbould 
be  nothing  like  competition  in  periods  in 
private  converfation,  any  more  than  in 
letter  writing  ;  and  in  general,  we  ought 
not  to  feem  to  labour  to  fpeak  well.  This 
perfons  are  apt  to  do  when  they  fpeak  a- 
ny  language  other  than  their  native;  and 
1  have  particularly  obferved  it  in  Scotfmen 


*  There  is  a  definition  of  Network  in  Johnfbn's 
dictionary,  which  has  been  fhown  me,  and,  1  think,  is 
a  curiofity  of  the  kind.  *  Net  r  work  t'  fays  "he,  *  is  Any 
*  thing  reticulated  or  decinTated  at  equal  diftances,  with 
f  interlaces  between  the  interfeftions.',  This  may  not  be 
a  good  deiinition  of  Network,  but  it  is  a  very  good  de- 
fcription  of  the  author  ;  for  nothing  character!  fcs  ;i 
pedant  more  than  the  ufe  of  h:u\l  words,  not  intelli- 
gible except  to  a  few,  in  defcribing  a  common  thhu;. 
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who  have  learned  to  fpeak  Englifli  after 
they  were  become  men,  and  who,  though 
they  fpeak  it  well,  may  be  difcovered  by 
a  nice  ear  to  fpeak  a  language  that  is  not 
native  to  them.  It  was  in  this  way,  that 
the  herb  woman  in  Athens  difcovered  The- 
ophraftus,  when  he  was  cheapening  fome 
of  her  herbs,  to  be  a  foreigner ;  for  he 
fpoke,  as  fhe  fald,  Nimis  Attlce,  though  he 
had  been  then  twenty  years,  as  I  remember, 
in  Athens :  But  it  feems,  the  habit  he  had 
formed,  when  he  firft  began  to  fpeak  the 
Attic,  ftill  remained  with  him. 

There  is  an  Attic  in  every  country,  as 
well  as  there  was  in  Greece.  The  Attic 
ia  lingland  is  the  language  of  the  court 
and  of  the  univeifities.  But  .there  are 
many  provincial  dialects  :  And  befides 
rhefe,  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  pro- 
feffional  dialect,  belonging  to  men  of 
certain  profeffions ;  for  I  have  obferved 
feveral  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and 'more 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  not  been  much 
in  good  company,  fpeak  in  a  tone  and 
manner  very  different  from  people  of 
falhioii,  and  which  I  thought  not  at  all 
beautiful.  Such  peculiarities  ought  to  be 
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avoided.  And,  laftly,  I  would  advife  the 
ftudent  of  this  art  of  converfation,  to  learn 
to  repeat  •with  good  accent  and  good  'difcre- 
tion,  verfes  in  Englifh  or  any  other  lan- 
guage, which  he  and  the  company  may 
underftand,  and  to  acquire  ft&tJU&vit&s 
oris,  which,  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us*,  re-> 
commended  Pomponius  Atticus  fo  much 
to  the  great  men  of  Rome.  And  indeed, 
good  verfes,  properly  introduced  and  well 
repeated,  are  in  modern  times,  as  they  were 
in  antient>  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments 
of  converfation. 

A  good  deal  more  might  be  faid  upon 
the  fubje£t  of  converfation :  And  it  is  a 
fubjed:  worthy  to  be  treated  of  at  much 
greater  length  ;  for  it  is  in  converfation 
that  politenefs  is  chiefly  {hewn.  Now,  I 
don't  know  that,  in  the  ftate  of  fociety  in 
which  we  live,  there  is  any  greater  enjoy- 
ment than  polite  converfation,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  productive  of  the  greateft 
bleiiirig  of  human  life,  friendship.  But 
my  fubject  confines  me  to  fpeak  only  of 

*  In  vita  Attic:,  cap.  I.  4. et  2c= 
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the -/tile  of  converfation ;  however,  as  I 
have  mentioned  politenefs,  I  will  add  that 
four  things  appear  to   me   to  be   neceflary 
ingredients  of  politenefs.    In  \.\\zfirft  place, 
a  general  benevolence  or  love  of  mankind, 
which  makes  what  the  French  call  the  po- 
htejfe   naturelle^  and   without   which    po- 
litenefs is  mere  form  and  etiquette.     Now, 
there  are  many  men  of  this  age,  that  have 
not  in  their  nature  the  philanthropy   of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  will  not  bark  or 
growl  at  a  ftranger  who  comes  to  his  maf- 
ter's   houfe  at   a  proper  time,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  fawn  upon  him,  bidding  him 
as  it  were  welcome  to  the  houfe.     Nay, 
1  know  men,  who  are  not   only   wanting 
in  general  benevolence,  but  have  not  that 
attachment  ro  any  one  of  their  own  fpe- 
cles,  which  every  dog  has   to   his   matter. 
2^0,  A  polite  man  inuft  know   the   com- 
pany  in   which   he   converfes,  and    what 
meafure  of  refpecl:  is  due  to  each  of  them. 
For  an   undiflinguiming  civility,   without 
regard   to   rank,  worth,  fenfe,   or   know- 
ledge, is   not    politenefs.  v    3//tf,  He    mufl 
be  fo  much  of  a  philofopher,  as  to  know 
himfelf,  and  not  to  aflume   more,   in  re- 
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gard  of  any  of  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, than  belongs  to  him.  In  one  word, 
he  muft  not  be  vain  j  for  vanity,  tho'  it  may 
be  concealed  for  fome  time,  will  break 
out  upon  certain  occafions,  and  give  great 
offence  to  thofe  you  converfe  with.  And, 
laftly,  a  man,  in  order  to  be  polite, >  muft 
have  the  fenfe  of  the  pulchrum  and  decorum^ 
and  of  what  is  graceful  and  becoming  in 
fentiments  and  behaviour,  without  which 
there  is  nothing  amiable  or  praife- worthy 
among  men.  And,  as  this  fenfe  is  the 
foundation  of  all  virtue,  it  was  not,  I 
think,  without  reafon  that  the  Stoics 
reckoned  politenefs,  or  urbanity  as  they 
called  it,  among  the  virtues. 
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CHAP.       VII. 


Dialogue  writing  is  conversation  upon  the 
fubjecl  of  fame  art  orfcienct. — Not  a  mere 
catechifm^  but  of  the  poetic  kind,  ha- 
ving a  fable  with  characters  and  manner  s ; 
— not  therefore  real  converfation^fuch  as 
the  Socratic  cenverfattons  recorded  by  Xe- 
nophon. — Plato  the  great  dialogiji  of  an- 
tiquity. — His  dialogues  ficlions  even  as 
to  the  matter. — Some  of  them  admirable 
.pieces  of  poetry ; — but  he  does  not  fucceed 
fwhen  he  delivers  "whole  fyjtems  offcience 
in  that  ivay. — Arijlotle  s  manner  infuch 
'works  much  better. — The  ftile  of  dialogue 
Jhould  be  fwiple. —  Plato  s  ftiie  not  Jo  in 
fome  of  his  dialogues. — A  poetical  ar- 
rangement of  the  'words  affected  by  him. 
— Cicero  the  next  great  dialo^ifl  of  anti- 
quity \—his  manner  quite  different  from 
Plato  s : — Wherein  that  difference  confijls. 
— His  ftile  alfo  very  different  from  ,  Y<?- 
to's  ; — great  variety  of  matter  in  his  phi- 
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lofophical  dialogues. — The  feel  of  philo- 
fophy,  to  ewhich  he  'was  addicled,  jurnifh- 
ed  arguments  upon  both  fides  of  a  quejiion. 
— They  are  full  alfo  of  examples  from  both 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftory. — The  rhetoric 
1  of  them  better  than  of  his  orations , — his 
dialogues  on  the  fubjeft  of  eloquence,  and 
in  general  his  'writings  upon  eloquence , 
the  beft  part  of  his  •works." — Eloquence 
the  delight  andjludy  of  his  life ; — philo- 
fophy  he  only  applied  to  'when  he  could 
do  nothing  better. — Nothing  therefore 
ne*w  or  excellent  in  his  philofophical 
'works ; — but  his  rhetorical,  admirable  of 
the  kind. — Only  tfwo  rhetorical  dialogues; 
— of  thefe  the  one  De  Oratore,  the  bejl 
thing  that  ever  Cicero  •wrote ; — it  is 
perfect  of  the  kind^  having  both  fable 
and  characters : — The  perfonages  in  this 
dialogue  ; — not  all  the  fame  the  fecond 
day  that  they  'were  the  firft : — The  diffe- 
rence accounted  for : — The  time  and  place 
of  the  dialogue  marked : — The  endurance 
of  it  alfo : — Th'at  more  confiftent  'with 
probability,  than  the  length  of  fome  of 
Plato  s  deputations'. — It  is  divided  into 
VOL  IV.  O  q 
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two  days. — The  difputation  of  the  fir/I 
contained  in  Cicero's  iirft  book. — The  fub- 
jecl  of  that  difputation. — Thefecon  d  day*  s 
deputation  divided  into  tivo  converfa- 
tions  ;  the  one  m  the  forenoon,  the  other 
in  the  afternoon*— *-¥ he  forenoon  s  coiwer- 
fation  comtained  in  thefecond  book. — An- 
-  tonius  thefpeaker  there,  who  goes  thro  all 
thefubjec~l  matter  : — The  narration  is  a- 
greeably  di'verjijied  by  one  of  the  perfo- 
nages  explaining  that  part  of  eloquence, 
which  confijls.  in  plecifantry  andfacetiouf- 
nefs. — The  third  conversation  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  fecond  day — 'This  contain- 
ed in  Cicero  s  third  book, — The  fcene  of 
it  changed.  —  CrnfTus  t'he  chief  fpeaker 
there,  'who  explains  all  the  ornaments 
of  fpeech.— 'The  exordium  of  this  third 
book  'very  jine,  and  'very  pathetical^  gi- 
ving an  account  of  the  calamities ^  'which 
after  that  befel  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  ivhich  moft  of  the  fpeaker  s  in  that  dia- 
logue peri/Joed. — Of  the  grand  idea  of  an 
orator  ivhich  Craffus  had, — //  compre- 
hends ,  according  to  him.  the  knoivlcdge 
of  arts  and  fcienccs, — /;:  anticnt  times, 
the  knowledge  of  things  and  words  ewas 
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not  divided. — This  divifion  Jirfl  made  in 
the  fchools  of  philofophers. — Anpiver  to 
the  objection  that  it  is  impojfible  to  learn 

fo  many  things. — A  paufe  after  this  in 
the  converfation,  'which  is  interrupted  by 
Cotta  putting  Crajfus  in  mind  of  the  pro- 
vince he  had  undertaken^  'which  twas  to 
explain  the  manner  of  an  oration,  as  An- 
tonius  had  done  the  matter  ;  —  Crajfus  ac- 
cordingly explains  the  ornaments  of  fin- 
gle  'words; — of  'words  in  compofition ; — 
of  rhythms  ; — of  'what  is  decent  and  pro- 
per; rtK^laftly,  of  pronunciation  and  ac- 
cent.— -Cicero  concludes  the  dialogue  y  'with 
a  compliment  to  his  friend  Hortcnfms 
from  the  mouth  of  Crajjus. — Of  the  de- 
corum obferved  in  this  loft  day's  conver- 
fation  'with  refpefl  to  thofe  rwho  /peaks — 

x  'The  fpeech   of  Crajfus  the  moji  laboured 

part  oj  the  dialogue, — Cicero  there  gives 

his  oijun  idea  of  the  perfect  orator. — That 

idea  a  true  idea ; — ^without  that  uviver- 

fal  knowledge,  an  orator  cannot   be   rich 

in  the  ornaments  offpecch,  nor  have  that 

elevation  of  mind  necejjhry  for  a   threat 

fpeaker. — He  cannot  befuch  afpcaker  as 

Pericles.  —  The  dialogue  upon  the  iv/joLi 
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the  Jineft  part  of  Cicero  s  'works. -*-Of  his 
treatife  De  Sene&ute, — not  a  dialogue , 
but  a  moft  pleafant  little  compofition. — A 
tranjlation  of  it  into  Greek  by  Theodorus 
Gaza. — Another  little  treatife  of  Cicero 
upon  Friendfhip. — 'That  comes  nearer 
-  dialogue  than  the  former. — Some  general 
obfervations  upon  Cicero  s  dialogues*-— 
Cicero,  more  happy  in  the  choice  of  the 
•perfonages  of  his  dialogues  than  Plato. — 
Alfo  much  greater  politenefs  in  Cicero  s 
dialogues  than  in  Plato  s. — The  bejlfchool 
oj  politentfs  to  be  found \  is  in  Cicero's  dia- 
logues.—Cicero*  s  dedication  of  his  'works 
to  fonie  friend :  much  to  be  approved  of, — 
Thojl'  L1e  cheat  ions  J}jorw^  that  he  had  a 
heart  capable  of  friend floip. — The  advan- 
tages of  philofophy,  friendjhip,  and  the 
fociety  of  fuch  men  as  he  lived  'with  in 
thofe  days,  and  in  thefe. 


DIALOGUE  writing  is   nothing  elfe 
but    conversation    in   writing,    not 
converfation  however  upon  the  ordinary 
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affairs  of  life,  but  upon  matters  of  art  or 
fcience.  It  was  by  converfation  among 
men  of  leifure  collected  together  in  col- 
leges, fuch  as  the  priefts  of  Egypt  were, 
that,  I  believe,  arts  and  fciences  were  in- 
vented :  And  I  am  fure,  that,  at  this  day, 
they  are  bell  taught  in  that  way  ;  for  the 
fcholar  both  learns  and  remembers  beft, 
when,  in  the  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer, 
he  is  made  to  teach  himfelf  *. 

But  dialogue  writing  muft  not  be  a  mere 
catechifm  of  art  and  fcience.  There  muft 
be  character  and  manners  in  it,  and  fome- 
thing  of  a  fable  or  ftory.  It  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  poetry  ;  and  though  it  may  be 
founded  in  fad:,  as  moft  of  the  fables  in 
poetry  are,  there  muft  likewife  be  a  great 
deal  of  invention  in  it,  otherwife  it  will 
be  a  forry  dialogue.  I  hold  therefore, 
that  the  converfations  of  Socrates  recorded 


*  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  Meno  of 
Plato,  where  an  illiterate  (lave  is  by  Socrates  made  to 
t-;ach  himfelf  a  curious  problem  of  geometry. 
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by  Xenophon,  being  real  converfations, 
are  not  dialogues  properly  fo  called,  any 
more  than  a  real  ftory,  that  has  happened 
in  life,  is  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  ;  for  in 
every  thing  of  the  poetical  kind,  there 
muft  be  what  the  painters  call  ideal  beau- 
ty, and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  na- 
ture, but  only  in  the  works  of  artifts. 

The  mofl  famous  writer  of  dialogues  in 
antient  times,  is  Plato ;  and  his  dialogues 
are  undoubtedly  fictions,  fometimes  even 
as  to  the  matter :  For  he  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  a  great  deal  of  that  repa.- 
TW£W$  aoqia,  of  Pythagoras,'  as  Xenophon 
calls  it,  meaning  no  doubt,  that  abftrufe 
metaphyfical  philofophy  which  Plato  had 
learned  in  Egypt,  or  from  the  Pythagore- 
ans*. There  is  a  ftory  or  fable  in  all  of 
them,  with  circumftances  of  time  and  place 
as  well  as  of  perfons.  And  in  fome  of 
them,  fuch  as  the  Gorgias  and  Protagoras^ 

*  See  Xenophon's  epiftle  to  Efchines,  preferred 
to  us  by  Stobaeus,  and  printed  at  the  end  of -Stephen's 
edition  of  Xenophon. 
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the  chara&ers  and  manners  are  fo  well 
painted,  and  fuch  turns  and  incidents,  and 
what  may  be  called  peripeteias  contrived, 
that  I  think  them  very  compleat  dramati- 
cal pieces.  In  fuch  dialogues  I  think  he 
is  admirable  j  but  when  he  comes  to  deli- 
ver whole  fyftems  of  polity  and  govern- 
ment, as  he  does  in  his  books  of  polity 
and  laws,  where  the  fame  converfation  is 
carried  on  through  ten  books  in  the  one, 
and  twelve  in  the  other,  the  dialogue  is 
loft,  fuch  a  fiction  being  out  of  all  bounds 
of  probability :  Nor  are  the  characters  pre- 
ferved  ;  for  even  the  irony  of  Socrates  is 
Jaid  afide,  and  in  the  books  I  have  mention- 
ed, inftead  of  pretending  to  know  nothing, 
he  becomes  a  dogmatical  teacher.  In  fuch 
long  works,  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  plain  didactic  manner  of  his  fcho- 
lar  Ariftotle  is  better. 

As  dialogue  is  converfation,  the  flile  of 
it  mould  be  fimple  ;  but  as  the  fubject  of 
it  is  much  above  the  fubject  of  ordinary 
conver&tion,  fo  the  ftile  of  it  may  be  more 
raifed.  Plato's  ftile,  fays  the  Halicarnaf- 
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fian,  while  he  keeps  to  the  Socratic  dia- 
logue,. is  admirable;  but  when  he  becomes 
rhetorical  as  in  the  Menexenus,  or  enthu- 
fiaftical  as  in  the  Phaedrus,  he  becomes 
much  worfe  than  himfelf,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
preffion  of  the  Halicarnaflian.  His  fcho- 
lar  Ariftotle  faid  of  his  ftile,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  reports,  that  is  was  neither  verfe 
nor  profe.  This  I  do  not  underftand  to 
relate  to  the  words  and  phrafes,  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  fmgle  dialogue  of  the  Phaedrus, 
are  all,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  fuffi- 
ciently  profaical,  but  to  the  numbers  and 
rhythms  which  he  ftudied  fo  much,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ftory  of  his  pocket-book, 
found  about  him  when  he  died  *;  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  pleafing  the  ear  in  that  way, 
he  often  ufes  a  very  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment of  his  words,  of  which  I  have 
given  elfewhere  an  example  f. 


next  moft  famous  dialogift  of  anti- 
quity is  Cicero  :  His  manner  in  his  philo- 
fophical  dialogues,  is  entirely  different 

*  See  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  567. 
f  Ibid.  p.  569.  in  the  note. 
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from  Plato's.  In  the  firft  place,  his  dif- 
putations  are  not  in  the  Socratic  way  of 
queftion  and  anfwer,  but  in  what  may  be 
called  Orations,  as  in  the  treatife  DC  Natu- 
ra  Deoru?nt  De  Finibus,  and  his  Academic 
£>ueftions,  alfo  his  books  De  Ditumationey 
De  Fato,  De  Legibus.  But  they  fo  far  re- 
ferable Plato's  dialogues,  that  the  peifona- 
ges  are  real,  and  of  different  characters  and 
opinions.  They  have  alfo  the  circum- 
ftances  of  time  and  place  ;  and  further  I 
believe  they  are  as  much  fiction  as  Plato's 
dialogues  ;  at  leaft,  with  reipect  to  the  aca- 
demic queftkms,  he  has  exprefsly  laid  fo. 
2^0,  His  five  books  of  Tu/culan  Quejlions 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  dialogue  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  my  definition  of  dialogue ;  for 
there  are  neither  fable,  character,  or  man- 
ners in  them,  only  a  converfation  betwixt 
Cicero  and  a  fcholar  whom  he  inftrucls, 
and  who  propofes  to  him  the  queftion  a- 
bout  which  he  defires  to  be  fatisfied.  So 
that  it  refembles  more  the  manner  of  the 
fophifts,  who  at  the  Olympic  games,  or 
any  other  panegyric  of  Greece,  ufed  to 
defire  any  body  to  propofe  a  ftlbjed:  to 
them,  and  they  would  give  a  difcourfe  up- 
VOL.  IV.  R  r 
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on  if.  And,  lajlly^  Plato  never  appears  him- 
felf  in  any  of  his  dialogues,  whereas  Ci- 
cero appears  in  all  his,  either  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  end,  or  through  the  whole. 

I  will  fpeak  firft  of  Cicero's  philofophi- 
cal  dialogues,  I  if  the  reader  is  pleafed  to 
give  them  that  name),  in  which  the  man- 
ner is  not  only  very  different  from  that  of 
Plato,  hut  the  ftile;  for  it  is  of  the  rhe- 
torical kind,,  and  he  profefles  to  a- 
dorn  philoiophy  with  the  flowers,  or,  as 
he  calls  them,  the  lights  of  eloquence.  And 
indeed  he  praclifed  fpeaking  f<9  much,  not 
only  in  real  caufes  but  in  fictitious,  (for 
he  declamed  even  when  he  was  old  and 
had  retired  from  bufmefs,  during  Caefar's 
government,)  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  a- 
ny  of  his  writings,  even  his  familiar  let- 
ters, are  free  of  a  taint  of  the  declamatory 
ftile,  or  that  he  could  write  in  any  other. 
His  ftile  therefore  is  more  copious  thari 
that  of  Plato,  and  much  more  ornamented  ; 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  not  deficient  in  philo- 
fophical  accuracy  ;  and  he  has  interfperfed 
with  it,  here  and  there,  the  Stoical  fpinofum 
genus  dicendi,  as  he  calls  it,  which  makes  not 
only  a  variety,  but  is  a  perfect  contraft  to  hi 
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diffufe  rhetorical  ftile  of  philofophy;  for,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  fpecimens  we  have 
of  it,  it  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  ftile, 
any  more  than  Euclid's  Demonftradons* 
In  his  philofophical  dialogues,  there  is  a  ' 
prodigious  variety  of  argument  upon  eve- 
ry topic  of  philofophy,  which  Cicero  was 
well  able  to  furnifh,  having  heard  or  con- 
verfed  witji  all  the  famous  philofophers  of 
his  time,  and  read  the  works  of  thofe  who 
had  gone  before  them,  and  he  himfelf  was 
of  a  feel:,  which  held  that  nothing  was 
certain,  but  only  one  thing  more  probable 
than  another*;  therefore  he  liftened  to 
the  arguments  of  all  the  feds,  and,  in  .or- 
der to  try  the  validity  of  their  arguments, 
difputed  againft  them  all.  In  ihort,  the 
dialogues  of  Cicero  are  moft  rich  both  in 

*  This  feet  was  called  the  New  Academy,  tile  phi- 
lofophers of  which  I  think  could  not  have  been  to  good 
•geometricians  as  thole  of  the  old  ;  nor  indeed  does  it 
appear  to  me,  that  they  could  have  learned  the  elements 
of  geometry,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  have  maintained  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  certainty.  And  I  ihould  fuf- 
pecl  that  Cicero,  who  profefled  himfeif  of  that  feet,  had 
not  fcudied  geometry  ;  for  it  is,  I  think,  impoflible, 
that,  where  the  ideas  are  fo  fimple,  and  expreired  by 
fuch  viflble  figns,  and  where  the  definitions  and  di- 
vifions  are  fb  clear,  and  the  axioms,  from  whence  th^: 
Uemonftrations  are  deduced,  fo  perfectly  evident, 
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words  and  arguments ;  and,  when  to  that 
we  join  the  many  examples  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hillory,  with  which  he 
fupports  and  illuflrates  his  arguments,  I 
think  we  may  pronounce  them  to  be  among 
the  moft  entertaining  and  iriftruclive  works 
in  the  world,  and  which  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  man  who  would  fill  his  mind 
.with  great  ideas.  His  rhetorical  ftile  in 
them  too  I  like  much  better  than  that  of 
his  orations,  becaufe  theie  is  more  variety 
in  it ;  for  it  is  not  fo  loaded  with  antithefes, 
nor  wiih  that  kind  of  rhythm,  which  is 
made  by  a  number  of  words  and  phrafes, 
of  like  form  and  ftrudture,  ftrung  together, 
very  different,  from  the  true  Numerus  Ora- 
toriiis,  but.  which,  no  doubt,  was  applaud- 
ed in  the  fchools  of.  declamation  at  Rome, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  tolera- 
ted in  Athens  *.  Neither  is  the  compofuion 

there  any  man  fhould  have  a  doubt  that  there  was 
certainty,  at  ieuit  in  geometry.  It  was  not  therefore 
without  reafon,  that  Pythagoras  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  philofophy  in  geometry  and  arithmetic,  as  his 
fcholaro  tiiereby  got  the  idea  of  what  fcience  and  cer- 
tainty was. — See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjedt, 
p.  7.  of  Preface  to  Vol.  III.  of  Antient  Metaphyfics. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p  8i- — 87. — 90.  where 
I  have  given  fundry  examples  of  that  kind  of  concinnitys 
or  prettlnefs  as  it  may  be  called,  in  Cicero's  ftib= 
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fo  uniform  by  the  periods  and  the  feveral 
members  of  them  almoft  always  termi- 
nating in  a  verb,  a  fault  to  which  all  Latin 
compofition  is  more  or  lefs  liable,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved  *. 

But  though  I  efteem  very  much  his  phi- 
lofophical  dialogues,  I  think  his  dialogues 
upon  eloquence,  and  in  general  his  wri- 
tings upon  that  lubjecl,  the  befl  part  of 
his  works:  For  to  philofophy  he  only- 
applied,  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
which  was  hardly  ever  the  cafe  before 
the  civil  wars.  But  the  tribunals,  the 
fenate,  and  the  forum,  where  he  could 
{hew  his  eloquence,  were  the  occupations 
he  delighted  in.  He  had  the  beft  edu- 
cation as  a  fpeaker,  that  the  world  could 
then  afford ;  for  he  was  taught  both  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  beft  mafters,  and 
he  conftantly  pradifed  at  the  bar  from 
his  early  youth  :  Nor  did  he  for  that  in- 
terrupt the  practice  of  declamation,  to 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed  under  his 
mafters,  but  declamed  in  public  till  he  was 
praetor,  and  after  he  had  gone  through 
all  the  great  offices  of  ftate,  when  the  cl- 

*  Page  95.  and  following  of  this  Volume, 
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vil  wars  and  the  domination  of  Caefar 
had  put  an  end  to  his  bufmefs  in  the  forum 
and  the  fenate,  he  continued  ftill  the  prac- 
tice among  his  friends  in  his  Tufculan  vil- 
la, where,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had  two  Gym- 
nafia.  In  the  upper  one,  which  he  called 
Lyceum,  (the  name  of  the  place  where 
Ariftotle  taught),  he  pradifed  his  rheto- 
rical exercifes  in  the  forenoon ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  defcended  to  what  he  called 
his  Academy,  (the  name  of  Plato's  fchool,) 
and  there  he  held  his  philofophical  difpu- 
tations  *.  What  he  has  written  therefore 
upon  philoibphy  I  confider  only  as  com- 
pilements  from  Greek  books,  and  thefc 
not  always  the  beft,  (for  it  is  evident, 
that  he  had  not  ftudied  the  philofophical 
works  of  Ariftotle  f>  who,  he  tells  us,  was 


*  Lib.  i.  cap.  5.  De  Divinat. — Tufcul.  Quaeft.  lib. 
tii.  cap.  3 — Ibid.  lib.  2.  cap.  3. 

•j-  We  need  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  his  faying 
fomewhere  that  Ariftotle  believed  the  Deity  to  be  ma- 
terial ;  the  contrary  of  which  muft  be  well  known  to 
every  man  who  has  read  the  metaphyfks  of  Ariftotle, 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Cicero  never  fludied, 
nor  any  of  his  efoteric  works.  He  therefore  afcribes 
to  Ariftotle  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  who,  no  doubt, 
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at  that  time  but  little  read  and  efteemed 
in  Rome),  and  he  would  no  doubt  fet 
down  what  he  remembered  of  the  con- 
verfations  he  had  had  with  Greek  philo- 
fophers  then  living.  But  as  to  eloquence, 
I  believe  there  is  in  his  writings  every 
thing  valuable  that  was  to  be  found  in  a- 
ny  Greek  book,  and,  over  and  above  that, 
many  excellent  obfervations,  which  fo 
long  experience  in  fo  many  caufes  public 
and  private,  and  in  fo  much  bufmefs  both 
in  the  fenate  and  forum,  muft  have  fug- 
gefted  to  a  man  of  fo  much  genius  as  Ci- 
cero. And  befides,  in  his  rhetorical  wri- 
tings, we  have  a  very  complete  hiftory  of 
eloquence,  its  beginning  and  progrefs  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Of  all  that  he  has  written  upon  the  fub- 
jedt  of  rhetoric,  there  are  only  two  pieces 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  namely,  the  three 
books  De  Orators,  and  the  fingle  book 

believed  that  God  was  a  material  Being,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  been  fo  little  learned  in  metaphy- 
fical  philofophy,  and  fo  vulgar  in  their  notions,  (how- 
ever paradoxical  they  may  have  been  in  other  things), 
as  not  to  .have  had  fo  much  as  the  idea  of  an  immate- 
rial. Being. 
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De  Claris  Oratoribus,  the  others  being  dif- 
fertations,  fuch  as  the  Orator  ad  M.  Bru* 
turn.  Of  thefe  two  dialogues,  the  laft 
mentioned  is  for  the  greater  part,  as  the 
title  bears,  hiftorical,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Romans  who  before  his  time  excel- 
led in  eloquence.  But  the  other  takes  irt, 
the  whole  compafs  of  the  art;  and,  for  the 
variety  of  the  matter,  the  diverfity  of  the 
characters  of  the  fpeakers,  the  conduct:  of 
the  piece,  and  the  elegance  of  the  com- 
pofition,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fineft  thing 
Cicero  has  written  ;  and  1  am  not  fure, 
but  it  is  the  beft  of  the  dialogue  kind  that 
is  extant. 

The  perfonages  in  this  dialogue,  are 
Lucius  Craflus,  and  Marcus  Antonius,  the 
two  moft  famous  orators  at  that  time  in 
Rome,  and  both  confular  and  cenfoiian 
men  ;  with  them  was  Quintus  Mucius 
Scaevola,  a  famous  lawyer  of  ihofe  days, 
whofe  houfe,  like  that  of  all  the  great 
lawyers,  was  an  oracle  in  the  city,  reforted 
to  by  men  of  the  higheft  rank  and  digni- 
ty*. Neither  was  he  unlearned  in  phi- 

*  Lib.  i.  Df  Orator  et  cap.  45* 
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lofophy,  and  he  was  reckoned  the  moft 
eloquent  of  all  the  lawyers.  He  was  the 
oldeft  man  of  the  company,  and  the  fa- 
ther-in-law of  Craflus.  Beiides  thefe,  there 
were  two  young  men,  Gotta  and  Sulpicius; 
from  the  firft  of  whom  Cicero  is  fuppofed 
to  have  got  his  information  of  what  pafled 
in  the  company.  Gotta  was  a  profefled 
admirer  and  follower  of  Craflus;  and  both 
he  andSulpicius  were  very  promifing  young 
men,  and  coming  on  very  well  in  the  art 
of  fpeaking  ;  and  Sulpicius  is  defcfibed  by 
Craflus,  as  having,  peculiar  advantages  of 
perfon,  action,  and  voice*.  Thefe  were 
all  the  interlocutors  of  the  firft  day.  But, 
on  the  fecpnd  day,  they  were  joined  by  an 
old  man,  Quintus  Catulus,  an  orator  too, 
but  none  of  the  molt  eminent,  and  Caius 
Julius  Caefar  his  brother,  who  excelled  in 
one  part  of  the  art,  namely  pleafantry  and 
jeft.  As  nothing  mould  happen  by  acci- 
dent in  a  well  conducted  fable,  Catulus 
informed  Craflus,  who  ieemed  to  be  a  lit* 
VOL.  IV,  S  f 


*  Ibid.  cap. 
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tie  furprifed  at  their  coming,  that  the  e- 
vening  before,  when  Caefar  was  coming 
from  his  Tufculanum  to  that  of  Catulus, 
he  met  upon  the  way  Scaevola,  who  was 
coming  from  the  TufcuJanum  of  CrafTus, 
and  informed  him  of  the  learned  con- 
verfation  they  had  had  that  day,  and  how 
Craflus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lec- 
ture upon  eloquence,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
a  Greek  fchool  *. 

The  fcene  therefore  of  this  dialogue  is 
Craflus' s  villa  in  the  Tufculanum  ;  and  the 
time  was  when  a  violent  difpute  was  go- 
ing on-  between  Philip  the  conful,  and 
Drufus  the  tribune  of  the  people,,  who  took 
a  part  very  unufual  for  a  tribune,  which 
was  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  Patricians 
and  of  tbe  fenate  againft  the  conful.  Du- 
ring this  difpute,  the  Ludi  Romani  were 
celebrated,  which  making  a  vacation  in 
bufmefs,  Craflus  during  that  feftivity,  re- 
tired to  his  Tufculanu'm,  together  with 

*  Ibid,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3, 
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Marcus   Antonius    and    Quintus   Mucius 
Scaevola  his  father-in-law*. 


As  to  the  time  of  the  endurance  of  the 

£ 

dialogue,  it  is  not  fpun  out  to  an  immo- 
derate length,  as  I  have  obferved  that  Pla- 
to's two  dialogues  De  Republica  et  De  Le- 
gibus  are,  but  is  divided  into  two  days. 
In  the  converfation  of  the  firft  day,  which 
makes  the  fubje£t  of  Cicero's  firft  book, 
Craflus  in  order  to  incite  the  two  young 
men,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  to  profecute  their 
oratorial  ftudies,  began  a  difcourfe  in  praife 
of  eloquence,  which  he  extolled  as  the 
art  not  only  of  the  greateft  dignity  and 
fplendor,  but  of  the  greateft  life,  and  alfo 
of  the  greateft  extent,  comprehending  in  it 
all  other  arts  and  fciences.  This  occaiioned 
a  diipute  between  him  and  Scaevola,  who 
maintained  that  the  art  was  neither  of  fuch 
ufe  nor  fuch  extent,  as  Craffus  would  make 
it  to  be.  Craflus  anfwers  his  arguments, 
and  mentions  feveral  arts  which  the  orator 
ought  to  underiland,  particularly  the  ci- 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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vil  law  *,  or  the  ars  boni  et  aequi,  as  the 
doctors  of  law  define  it.  In  this  difpute, 
every  one  of  the  company  takes  a  part 
more  or  lefs  ;  for  Cicero  takes  care  that 
thie  dialogue  fhalf5 never  run  into  diiTerta- 
tion:  Particularly  Antonius  declared  his 
opinion,  that  Graflus  meafured  the  extent 
of  the  art  by  his  own  genius,  not  by  its 
real  bounds  and  limits,  which  confined  it 
to  the  bufmefs  of  the  forum  f.  Then,  fays 
Craflus,  as  you  have  confined  the  art 
within  fuch  narrow  limits,  you  can  the 
more  eafily  deliver  the  precepts  of  it; — but 
to-morrow ;-— For  as  Scaevola  has  appointed 
to  go  to  his  villa  this  evening,  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  now  coming  on,  during  which 
it  will  be  proper  for  tu'm  to  reft,  it  is  pro- 
per now  to  part. 


In  this  fecond  day's  converfation, 

is  no.t  prefent ;  for   he   had  gone  the 
evening  before  to  keep  an  appointment, 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  36.  et  feq. 
f  Ibid.  cap.  49« 
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as  he  faid,  with  Laelius  in  his  own  villa  *, 
and  did  not  return  next  day.  Antonius, 
in  the  forenoon,  proceeds  to  execute  the 
part  which  Craflus  had  affigned  to  him, 
and  explains  fully  and  diftindtly  all  the 
matter  of  an  oration,  where  he  treats  of 
the  feveral  loci  or  topics,  from  which  the 
arguments  are  to  be  drawn  in  different 
caufes;  and  mows  how  theie  arguments 
are  to  be  dilpofed  and  arranged ;  mows 
alfo,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  an  oration,  fuch  as  the  prooemium,  the 
narration,  the  confirmation,  the  refutation, 
and  the  peroration.  Cicero  here  too,  has 
avoided  the  appearance  of  diflertation,  or 
continued  difcourfe;  for,  though  Antonius 
is  the  chief  fpeaker,  the  others  break  in 
very  frequently,  either  afking  queftions  or 
making  obfervations,  and  particularly  Julius 
Caefar  entertains  the  company  very  agree- 
ably upon  a  part  of  oratory,  in  which,  as  I 
have  faid,  he  excelled,  viz.  in  pleafantry  and 
facetioufnefs.  This  fubjecl;  he  explains  me- 
thodically, and  illuftrates  by  many  exam- 

i 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  63. 
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pies,  which,  I  believe,  are  a  colle&ion  of 
almoft  all  the  witty  fayings  of  that  age  and 

the  preceeding  *. 

» 

The  next  converfation  was  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  fame  day,  when,  after  having 
repofed  a  little,  according  to  their  cuftom, 
at  mid-day,  they  met  together  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wood,  where  it  was  cool  and 
ihadyt,  and  there  they  fat  down;  for  their 
manner  was  to  converfe  walking  in  the 
forenoon,  but  fitting  in  the  afternoon.  And 
then  Craflus  began  upon  the  fubject  which 
Antonius  had  affigned  to  him,  viz.  the  man- 
ner of  the  orator,  and  the  ornaments  of 
didion,  pronunciation,  and  action,  with 
which  the  matter  that  Antonius  had  ex- 
plained was  to  be  clothed  and  drefled. 

This  is  the  fubjed  of,  the  third  book, 
which  Cicero -begins  with  informing  his 
brother  Quimus  Cicero,  to  whom  the  whole 
work  is  addrefled,  of  the  fate  of  CraiTus, 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  58.  et  fequcn. 
f  Lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 
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and  of  the  other  interlocutors  in  this  day's 
debate.  Craflus,  he  fays,  died  in  a  few 
days  after,  having  over-heated  himfelf  by 
fpeaking  with  great  vehemence  in  the  de- 
bate above  mentioned,  betwixt  Philip 
the  conful  and  Drufus  the  tribune.  While 
he  was  fpeaking,  he  was  feized,  he  fays, 
with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  and  that  ended 
in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days;  a  death,  fays  Cicero,  to  be  lament- 
ed by  his  friends,  his  country,  and  all 
good  men :  But,  foon  after,  fuch  calami- 
ties befel  the  commonwealth,  ut  mihi  non 
erepta  Lucio  CraJJb  a  diis  immortalibus  vita^ 
fed  donata  mors  ejje,  videatur.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  relate  how,  in  the  contention 
betwixt  Sylla  and  Marius,  all  the  perfons 
who  were  prefent  in  that  day's  converfa- 
tion,  were  either  put  to  death  or  driven 
into  exile.  And,  here  we  may  obferve, 
that  by  Cicero  himfelf  appearing  in  this 
work,  by  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  his 
dialogues  are  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
Plato,  this  moft  beautiful  and  moving  paf- 
fage  is  introduced,  which  otherwife  could 
not  have  been  done  with  fo  much  propri- 
ety. 
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Crafius  begins  with  obferving,  that  An- 
tonius,  in  dividing  the  tafk  betwixt  them 
two,  had  feparated  two  things,  which  in 
nature  never  can  be  feparated ; — the  things 
which  are  the  fubjed:  of  the  oration,  and 
the  words.  That,  in  ancient  times,  there  was 
no  fuch  reparation  of  the  knowledge  of 
things,  from  the  art  of  words  j — to  think 
and  a£t  properly,  and  to  fpeak  well,  was 
one  and  the  fame  fcience,  and  that  which 
Phoenix  taught  Achilles.  The  divifion  was 
firft  made  in  the  fchools  of  philofophers, 
who  referved  to  themfelves  the  knowledge 
of  things,  but  affigned,  to  certain  profef- 
fors  they  called  Rhetoricians,  the  province 
of  teaching  words.  But  the  two  cannot  be 
divided  without  great  injury  to  both  :  For 
the  knowledge  of  fhings  cannot  be  ufeful, 
if  they  be  not  properly  exprefled  in  words ; 
and  nothing  is  more  vain  or  infignificant, 
than  words  without  fenfe  or  matter.  The 
perfect  orator,  therefore,  muft  join  the 
knowledge  of  both  :  And  he  infifts,  as  he 
did  in  the  preceeding  day's  converfation, 
that  the  orator  ought  to  be  learned  in  all 
arts  and  fciences,  that  can  be  made  the  fub- 
jccl  of  public  fpeaking,  and  fhould  be  like 
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Gorgias/  who,  at  the  Olympic  games,  de- 
fired  that  any  body  would  propofe  a   fub- 
jeft  to  him,  upon  which  he  might   fpeak, 
and  who  was  fo   much   honoured   by  the 
Greeks,  that  to  him  only  they  erected  in 
Delphi  a  golden  ftatue,   whereas  on  others 
they  only  beftowed  a  gilt  one  *.    And,  par- 
ticularly, he  muft  be  thoroughly  learned  in 
every  thing  concerning  human  life,  laws, 
and  government.    Such,  he  fays,  were  the 
ancient  fages  of  Greece,  and  fuch  were  the 
great  men  in  Rome  before  his  time.     But 
the  perfect  orator  mufl  be  learned  likewife 
in  other  things :   He  muft  have  ftudied  the 
philofophy  of  nature  as  well   as  of  man\ 
and  muft  know   fomething   of  thofe  arts, 
which  are  ufeful  and  ageeeable  in  human 
life.    And,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
fuch  an  univerfal  knowledge,  in  a  life   fo 
occupied  as  that  of  a  Roman  of  high  rank 
then  was;  he  fays,  in  the  fii'ft  place,  that, 
unlefs  you  can  learn  fuch  things  quickly, 
you  can  never  learn  them  well;  and,  there- 
VOL.  IV.  T  t 


*  Lib.  iii.  cap. 
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fore,  you  (hould  not  attempt  to  learn  them 
at  all:  And,  fecondly,  he  makes  a  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  thofe  who  learn  fciences  and 
arts  for  ufe,  and  thofe  who  learn  them  for 
the  pleafure  of  the  ftudy,  and  therefore 
fpend  their  whole  lives  in  them  *. 

After  this  preamble,  there  was  a  fhort 
paufe  in  the  converfation,  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  Cotta  putting  Craflus  in  mind 
of  the  part  he  had  undertaken,  which  was 
to  explain  to  them  the  ornaments  of  fpeech, 
and  how  the  things  treated  of  by  the  ora- 
tor were  to  be  exprefled  copioufly,  ele- 
gantly, and  properly  f.  Upon  this  admo- 
nition, Craflus  proceeds  to  treat  of  tropes, 
and  all  the  ornaments  of  fingle  words:  Then 
he  goes  on  to  the  compofition  of  them;  and 
there  he  infifls  much  upon  numbers  and 
rhythms,  which  he  confiders  as  eflential 
to  the  ftile  of  an  orator.  Of  this,  I  have 
already  fpoken  at  pretty  great  length:  And 
I  (hall  only  add  here,  that  he  obierves  what 

*  Ibid.  cap.  23. 
f  Ibid.  cap.  36. 
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is  certainly  true,  that  the  rhythms,  in  the 
cadence  or  claufule  of  the  fentence,  affeclt 
the  ear  the  moft  *,  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  fpeak  of  what  is  decent,  proper, 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubject;  without  which, 
there  can  be  nothing  excellent  in  eloquence, 
or  any  other  art.  Then  he  {peaks  of  ac- 
tion and  pronunciation,  and  with  that  con- 
cludes. After  he  had  done,  Catulus  makes 
him  a  compliment,  in  which  he  tells  him, 
that  he  had  explained  all  thofe  things,  fo 
well,  that  he  feemed  to  be  able  to  teach 
them  to  the  Greeks,  not  to  have  learned 
them  from  the  Greeks :  And  he  adds,  that 
he  rejoices  to  have  been  prefent  himielf  at 
fuch  a  difcourfe,  but  wifhes  that  his  fon- 
in-law  Horteufius  had  been  preient  like- 
wife.  Upon  this  occafion,  Cicero  makes 
a  compliment  from  the  mouth  of  Craflus 
to  tu's  friend,  though  rival  in  eloquence, 
Hortenlius  j  and  lo  the  dialogue  ends. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Craflus,- in  this 
part  of  the  dialogue,  fpeaks  more  in  con- 
tinued difcourfe,  than  any  other  of  the 

*  Ibid.  cap.  50, 
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interlocutors.  Antonius,  who  had  fpoken 
fo  much  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  day, 
hardly  fays  any  thing.  The  young  men, 
Caefar  and  Sulpicius,  only  exprefs  their 
admiration  of  Craflus ;  and  it  is  only  the 
elderly  man  Catulus,  who  takes  occafion 
now  and  then  to  fpeak  at  fome  length.  E- 
very  thing,  therefore,  in  this  laft  conver- 
fation,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  appears 
to  be  conducted  with  the  greateft  propriety 
and  decorum. 

As  CrafTus  exprefles  Cicero's  own  idea 
of  a  perfect  orator,  we  may  obierve,  that 
his  part  is  much  more  laboured  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  fpeakers.  And,  be- 
fides  what  he  makes  him  fay  of  elo- 
quence, he  throws  in  to  his  difcourfe  a 
great  deal  of  very  good  philofophy,  par- 
ticularly where  he  makes  him  fay,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  neceflary  union  betwixt  words 
and  things,  that  all  things  in  nature  are 
one  ;  that  there  is  a  bond  of  union,  by 
which  every  thing  is  connected  with  every 
thing,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  feparated  from 
the  whole,  and  exiil  entirely  by  itfelf  *, 

*  Ibid.  cap.  5.  and  6t 
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So  that  here  Cicero  £hows  to  be  true,  what 
he  fays  elfewhere,  that  he  was  formed  an 
orator,  not  in  the  {hops  of  Rhetoricians, 
but  in  the  walks  of  the  Academy.  The 
flile  too  i  admire  very  much,  for  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly copious,  yet  not  fuperabundant, 
as  it  often  is  in  his  orations  ;  nor  does  he 
dwell  ib  long  upon  the  fame  fonm  and  fi- 
gure of  Ipeech,  as  he  frequently  does  in 
thefe. 

As  to  Craflus's  idea  of  an  orator,  I  be- 
lieve moft  people  will  be  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  Antonius,  who  would  confine 
him  to  the  bufmefs  of  the  bar,  the  forumf 
or  the  fenate ;  and  not  oblige  him  to  take 
fuch  a  range  through  ail  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences  as  CrafTus  thinks  neceiTary.  But,  in 
the  firil  place,  we  are  to  confider,  that 
CrafTus  is  fpeaking  of  the  ornaments  of 
didion.  Now,  I  maintain,  that  to  make  a 
Itile  of  fpeaking  both  copious  and  orna- 
mented, the  knowledge  of  very  many  things 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  and  that  no  man 
can  fpeak  in  fuch  a  ftile,  whofe  ftudies  are 
confined  to  one  particular  thing,  though  it 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  very  thing  upon 
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'    V  ^        -» 

which  he  fpeaks,  and  though  his  know- 
ledge of  it  be  as  perfect  as  poffible.  1  fay  as 
perfect  as  poffible  ;  for  i  hold  it  to  be  true, 
what  CrafTus  fays,  that  there  is  fuch  a  con- 
nection and  confent,  as  he  calls  it,  of  all 
things  in  this  univerfe,  that  no  man  who 
underftands  only  one  thing,  can  under- 
ftand  it  per  fed  ly.  And,  fecundo>  I  fay, 
that  a  man  whofe  knowledge  is  fo  confined, 
cannot  have  that  elevation  of  mind,  which 
a  great  fpeaker  ought  to  have ;  he  cannot 
thunder  and  lighten^  and  atlonifh  all 
Greece,  as  Pericles  did  ;  nor  could  Pericles 
have  done  that,  if  he  had  not  heard  Anax- 
agoras  the  philofopher. 

B>.£-J     C-?  Ji'.r.i    agltO:;    J'1        'l'.<».    , 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  do  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  thofe  three  books 
De  Oratore^  are  not  only  the  completeft 
work  of  the  dialogue  kind  which  he  has 
executed,  but  the  fined  of  all  his  works. 

Befides  thefe  dialogues  upon  philofophy 
and  eloquence,  there  is  a  work  of  Cicero's, 
which  he  entitles  Cato  Major,  feu  De  Se- 
tieftute.  It  is  not  a  dialogue,  but  a  conti- 
nued difcroufe,  made  by  Cato  the  elder, 
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at  the  defire  of  Scipio  and  Laelius;  and, 
befides,  there  is  neither  time  nor  place, 
nor  any  thing  like  a  fable.  It  is,  never- 
thelefs,  the  pleafanteft  little  work  I  ever 
read,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  Cicero  had 
fuch  delight  in  writing  it,  that  it  not  only, 
as  he  fays,  made  him  forget  the  infirmities* 
of  old  age,  but  made  that  time  of  life 
pleafant  to  him.  Philofophy  therefore,  he 
adds,  never  can  be  fufficiently  praifed, 
which  makes  every  time  of  life  agreeable*. 
There  is  in  it  a  great  deal  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  of  Roman  :  For,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  introduction,  Cato  in  his  old 
age  became  ftudious  of  Greek  learning. 
The  ftile  is  very  elegant,  but  not  near  fo 
much  raifed  as  the  ftile  of  Craifus  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  oratory  :  Nor  indeed  was  it  pro- 
per that  it  fhould  have  been  fo.  Theodo- 
rus  Gaza,  one  of  the  great  reftorers  of 
Greek  learning  in  Italy  f,  was  fo  charmed 
with  it,  that  he  has  done  it  an  honour, 

*  In  initio. 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  of  him,  in  the  preface  to 
the  III.  Volume  of  Metaphyiics,  p.  71, 
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which,  I  believe,  he  never  did  to  any  La- 
tin book,  that  of  tranflating  it  into  Greek, 
though  he  underftood  the  Latin  very  well, 
as  appears  not  only  from  this  tranflation, 
but  from  other  translations,  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  Popes  to  make,  of  Greek  au- 
thors into  Latin  *.  In  reading  it,  I  was 
at  the  pains  to  compare  it  with  the  origi- 
nal, paragraph  by  paragraph  ;  and  this  led 
me  to  obferve,  what  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  great  advantage  the  Greek  has 
over  the  Latin,  by  the  uie  of  fo  many 
connecting  particles,  giving  a  roundnefs  and 
a  flow  to  the  Greek  compofition,  which 
even  the  language  of  Cicero  has  not. 

There  is  another  very   fine   treatife  of 
Cicero's,  and  which  comes  nearer  to  dia- 

*  This  tranflation  of  Theodorus  is  a  very  rare 
book.  I  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  it,  till  I  was  fa- 
voured with  the  ufe  of  a  copy  of  it,  and  the  only  copy, 
for  any  thing  that  I  know,  that  is  in  Britain,  by  My 
Lord  Stormont,  who  is  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  very 
curious  about  every  thing  relating  to  Greek  learning. 
He  did  not,  like  many  of  our  travellers  now-a-days, 
drop  his  claffical  learning  in  his  travels,  but  carried  it 
with  him  all  over  Europe,  and  continued  the  ftudy  of 
it  even  in  the  courts  where  he  resided,  and  where  he 
Was  employed  in  public  buflnefs. 
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logue  than  the  one  laft  mentioned.  It  is 
entitled  Laelius  t  five  de  Amicitia ;  for  there 
is  there  a  Story,  with  the  circumftances  of 
Perfons,  Time,  and  Place.  It  is  a  conver- 
fatian,  which  Scaevola  the  augur  and 
Caius  Fannius  had  with  Laelius,  the  friend 
of  Publius  Scipio,  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Scipio.  Which  converfation,  Ci- 
cero fays,  Scaevola,  fitting  upon  a  femi- 
circular  bench  in  his  houfe,  related  to  him 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  to  ibme  o- 
ther  of  his  intimates.  But  it  is  a  continu- 
ed difcourfe  of  Laelius,  with  litde  or  no 
interruption,  and  no  diverfity  of  fenti- 
ments.  But,  though  no  dialogue,  it  is  ve- 
ry inftructive,  as  well  as  pleafant,  having 
a  great  deal  of  good  philofophy  in  it,  and 
much  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  of 
men  and  manners. 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of 
Cicero's  dialogues,  with  two  or  three  ob- 
fervations.  My  firft  obfervation  is,  that  I 
think  Cicero  has  chofen  very  well  the  per- 
fonages  whom  he  introduces  fpeaking. 
They  are  all  men  of  eminence  in  the  Hate, 

VOL.  IV.  U  u 
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either  then  living  or  dead  ;  and,  though 
dead,  the  Romans  had  fuch  a  juft  venera- 
tion for  their  anceftors,  that  they  would 
hear,  with  the  greater!  pleafure,  fuch  men 
as  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  Cato  fpeaking: 
And,  I  think,  it  is  true  what  Cicero  fays, 
that  fuch  ill uftrious  men  gave  more  gravi- 
ty and  dignity  to  what  was  faid,  than  it 
could  othtrwife  have  had.  And  he  adds, 

*  Jpfe,  mea  legens,  fie  afficior  inter duto^  ut 

*  Catonem,  non  me,  loqui  ex'iftilnem  *.'  This 
appears  to  me   to  be   a  great   advantage, 
which  Cicero   in   his   dialogues   has   over 
Plato  ;  for,  unleis  it  be  Socrates  and  Alci- 
biades,  there  is  hardly  any  perfon  of  emi- 
nence who  fpeaks  in  his  dialogues.     The 
reft   are  all  burghers  of  Athens,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  itinerant  fophifts,   fuch 
as  Gorgias  and   Protagoras,   or  namelefs 
Grangers. 

JMy  other  obfervation  is,  that  there  is  a 
politenefs  in  Cicero's  dialogues,  which  I 
do  not  find  in  thofe  of  Plato ;  for  the  iro-* 

*  I.c.fl'iu:  in  irhtio. 
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nical  manner  of  Socrates,  though  it  muft 
have  been  very  pleafant  10  the  by-ftanders, 
could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  converged,  as  the  tendency  of  it 
was  to  fhow  their  vanity  and  ignorance, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  fools  of  them  ; 
whereas  in  Cicero  the  perfonages  treat  one 
another  with  the  greateft  refpeel,  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  opinion.  Craffus, 
in  the  laft  book  De  Oratore,  finds  fault 
\vith  fome.  things  in  the  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  both  of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius ;  but 
does  it  in  fo  gentle  and  fo  friendly  a  man- 
ner, that  they  both  think  themfelves  obli- 
ged to  him  for  his  obferyation.  The  prai- 
fes  they  beftow  upon  one  another  feem  to 
be  all  fmcere  and  to  proceed  from  the 
heart,  without  the  lead  appearance  of 
flattery  or  fervility  :  And  of  themfelves 
they  fpeak  with  the  moft  becoming  mo- 
defty.  In  fhort,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  where  to  be  found  a  better  fchool 
for  politenefs,  than  the  dialogues  of  Cicero. 

Another  thing  which  pleafes  me  very 
much  in  Cicero's  writings  upon  eloquence 
and  philofophy  is,  that  they  are  almoft  all 
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of  them  infcribed  to  fome  friend,  fuch  as 
Brutus,  Pomponius  Atticus,  Varro;  and  his 
beft  work,  as  I  think,  of  the  dialogue  kind, 
the  three  books  De  Oratore,  is  dedicated 
to  hrs  brother.  To  all  thefe  works  there 
are  prefaces  in  which  he  converfes  with 
thefe  friends  in  the  moft  friendly  manner; 
and  which  convinces  me,  that  he  had  really 
a  heart  capable  of  friendfliip,  the  greateft 
gift  that  I  think  God  and  nature  could 
have  beftowed  upon  him,  efpecially  in  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  the  miferies  of 
which,  he  fays  himfelf,  he  could  not  have 
fupported  without  philofophy  and  friend- 
Ihip.  And  I  would  have  thofe,  who  live 
in  the  prefent  times,  confider,  whether  it 
be  poffible  to  live  a  happy  life  without  the 
aid  of  philofophy,  and  the  fociety  and 
friendfhip  of  men  of  worth  and  knowledge, 
fuch  as  thofe  with  whom  Cicero  lived. 
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Of  Lord  Shaftefbury's  dialogue,  entitled 
The  Moral  ids; — this  a  compleat  dra- 
matical piece  in  all  its  parts; — better 
divided  as  to.  time^  thanfome  dialogues 
of  Plato. — Of  the  different  characters  in 
it. — The  frjl  day  s  converfation  a  pro- 
per introduction  to  what  is  principal  in 
the  piece ',  viz.  the  converfton  ofafceptic 
to  theijin. — Thefecond  day* s  converfation 
is  divided  into  four  parts  : — The  jirjl  is 
of  Philocles  with  Theocles  in  the  morn- 
ing>  alone  ; — The  fecond  at  dinner,  'when 
tivo  nevj  characters  are  introduced; — The 
third  is  in  the  jieldsy  ivhen  Theoclcs, 
in  a  long  difcourfe,  demonflrates  the 
exifttnce  of  God  from  his  works.— Here 
the  cataftrophe  of  the  piece  begins. — The 
fequel  of  this  converfation  contains  confe- 
quences  from  ivhat  had  been  before  de- 
monftrated.  —  The  fourth  converfation  of 
thefecond  day  is  upon  thefubjecJ  of  ntira» 
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cles  and  prodigies, — This  converfation  a- 
greenbly  'varied  ivith  refpeft  to  the  fpeak~ 
ers  as  •well  as  the  fuljefl. — Of  the  third, 
day  s  converjation  of  Phi  lodes  with  The- 
ories alone. — Thefcene  the  fame  as  'where 
they  met  thejirjl  day  — Of  the  Rhapfodies 
ofTheodes  in  this  converfation^  and  the 
Jlik  of  them  ; — not  incredible  to  thofe  ivho 
have  heard  the  Italian  rhapfodifts.— Sub- 
ject of  the  fir  ft  rhapfody  is  an  invocation 
oJ  Divinity  ; — of  the  fecond,  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  vivifying  power,  'which  per- 
vades all  nature  : — The  third  has  for  its 
fabjecJ  the  elements  and  minerals  : — The 
fourth  contains  a  defcription  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  earth>  and  the  va- 
rious appearances  of  nature  in  them. — Be- 
t'wixt  Jome  oj  the  rhapfodies^  a  great  deal 
of  cool  reafoning  and  dialogue  in  the  So- 
cratic  *way  of  quejlwn  and  anfw^er  is  in- 
terfperfed. — Conclufion  of  the  rworkfuita- 
ble  to  the  main  defign  of  it ; — contains, 
imoy  An  account  of  Beauty,  andthefevc- 
ral  kinds  of  it ; — /Jjo'ws  that  all  beauty  is 
refolvable  into  the  Supreme  Beauty  of  the 
jirji  Being. — Beauty  produces  admiration, 
and  Admiration  entbufiafm. — Of  the  j eve- 
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ral kinds  ofenthufiafm. — Thefenfe  of  beauty 
fho'wn  to  be  innate  in  man,  and  not  acqui- 
red.— 2do,  The  conclufion  alfo  ftoius  the 
necefflty  ofphilofophi/ing ;  and  that,  infacJj 
every  man  does  philo/ophife  more  or  lefs. 
— Observations  upon  this  dialogue  :—The 
fable  of  it  excellent,  with  greater  vari- 
£ty~than  in  Cicero  s  dialogue  De  Oratore  : 
— The  Jlile  fuch  as  might  be  expecled 
from  a  man  like  Lord  Shaftejbury : — Po- 
litenefs  too,  fuch  as  in  Cicero's  dialogues. 
— Obfervations  on  the  philofophy  of  this 
piece. — The  love,  of  which  beauty  is  the 
object,  made  a  fundamental  principle 
both  of  virtue  and  religion.* — This  phi-* 
lofophy  perfectly  agreeable  to  Scripture.— - 
From  the  fame  principle,  Shaftefbury  dc- 
monjlrates  tht  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God. — This  demonjiration  better  than  any 
demonftration  of  the  fame  a  priori. — Dr 
Clarke's  demonjiration  examined,  and 
fho'wn  not  to  be  jo  compleat  as  that  of 
Shaftejbury. — Shajtejbury  s  philofophy 9 
however,  not  perfect  in  this  dialogue. — 
The  diftinclion  bctivixt  the  animal  and 
intellectual  parts  of  our  nature,  not  ex- 
plicitly laid  doivn* — The  confequences  of 
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this  diftincJion ; — it  demonftrates  the  beau- 
tiful to  be  good ; — puts  an  end  to  the  pa- 
radox oj  the  Stoics  concerning  virtue ;— - 
their  language  more  proper  than  that  of 
the  other  philofophers. — Praife  of  Lord 
Shaft efbury  $  'writings. — They  are  noiv 
out  offafhion.— That  the  fate  of  other 
writings,  'which  deferve  it  as  little.—* 
Of  Mr  Harris's  dialogues  upon  art  and 
happinefs, — not  properly  dialogues,  ac- 
cording to  my  definition. — They  have, 
however,  great  merit,  as  all  the  turi- 
tings  of  that  author  have. 


THE  fineft  dialogue  of  modern  times, 
fo  fine,  that  I  think  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
got  from  antiquity,  is  My  Lord  Saftefbu- 
ry's  rhapfody,  entitled  The  Moralijls.  It 
has  every  thing  which  a  dialogue  requires; 
for  it  has  a  fable,  characters,  manners, 
incidents,  and  fcenery  too,  and  in  fhort, 
every  thing  belonging  to  a  dramatic  piece. 
The  fubjecT:  of  it  is  the  converfion  of  a  fcep- 
tic  to  theifm.  This  converfion  is  made  by 
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a  philofopher,  who  is  poflefled  of  the  no- 
bleft  of  all  paffions,  an  enthufiaftical  ad- 
miration of  God  and  Nature.    So  here  are 
two    very    different   characters   diftinftly 
marked :  And  in  the  courfe  of  the  action, 
which  lafts  three  days,  there  are  other  cha- 
racters introduced ;  for  my  Lord  has  not 
fallen  into  the  error,  which,  I  think,  Pla- 
to has  committed,  of  making  hut  one  con- 
verfation  of  his  ten  books   of  Polity,  and 
Jikewife  only  one   of  his  thirteen  books 
of  Laws,  and  fo  drawing  out  each  of  thefe 
dialogues  to  an   immeafurable  length,  an 
error,    which,    as    I    have    obferved,    Ci- 
cero  has   alfo   avoided.     In  the  firft  day's 
converfation,    Philocles   (fo  the  fceptic    is 
called,   who   is   the   narrator  of  the   dia- 
logue), recites  a  converfation  which  pafTed 
betwixt  him  and   his  friend  Palemon,  in 
the  park  at  London,  upon   the   fubject  of 
the  miferies  of  human  life,  in  which  Phi- 
locles having  thown  out  fome  things  of  the 
fceptical  kind  that  gave  offence  to  Palemon, 
as  tending  to  mow,  that   there   is   no   di- 
flindtion   of  right   and    wrong  in  actions, 
any  more  than   of  truth  and  falfehood  in 
VOL.  IV.  X  x 
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arguments,  —  Philocles,  ufmg  the  privilege, 
as  he  fays,  of  a  fceptic,  entertained  him 
•with  a  difcourfe  of  fome  length  upon  the 
order  and  beauty  which  appears  in  nature, 
the  government  of  the  univerfal  mind, 
which  we  ought  from  thence  to  infer,  and 
to  conclude,  that  all  thofe  ills  natural  and 
m'oral,  of  which  they  had  been  fpeaking, 
were  no  more  than  ills  in  appearance,  be- 
ing only  the  necefTary  confequences  of  the 
univerfe  being  a  fyftem.  This  fudden 
change  having  furprifed  Palemon,  he  afk- 
ed  Philocles  what  had  produced  fentiments 
fo  different  from  thofe  fee  had  before  ex- 
prefled.  In  anfwer  to  this,  Philocles  in- 
forms him,  that  fome  days  ago  he  had 
had  a  converfation  with  a  friend  in  the 
country,  whom  he  calls  Theocles,  who 
had  made  a  perfect  convert  of  him  to  the 
firm  belief  of  theifm,  and  the  government 
of  an  univerfal  mind  of  infinite  goodnefs 
and  wifdom.  This  converfation  Palemon 
earneftly  defired  to  hear;  but,  as  it  was 
then  growing  late,  Philocles  could  not  fa- 
tisfy  him  at  that  time,  but  promifed  that 
he  would  become  author  for  his  fake,  and 
fet  it  down  ir^  writing. 
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This  is  the  firft  day's  converfation,  and 
I  think  a  very  natural  and  proper  intro- 
duction to  what  is  principal  in  the  piece, 
viz.  the  converfations  with  Theocles,  which 
make  the  fubject  of  the  two  other  days. 
The  fcene  of  thefe  is  Theocles's  country 
feat,  where  Philocles  had  gone  upon  a  vifit 
to  him.  There  he  finds  him  in  the  fore- 
noon, walking  in  the  fields  with  a  Virgil 
in  his  hand.  This  rural  fcene  is  very  well 
defcribed*.  Here,  after  fome  difcourfe, 
which  the  company,  that  Theocles  had  with 
him,  naturally  gave  occafion  to,  the  con- 
verfation took  a  philofophical  turn ;  and 
they  began  to  talk  of  pleafure  and  happi- 
nefs,  and  of  what  was  good  or  ill  in  hu- 
man life.  Upon  this  fubject  they  at  laft 
agreed,  that,  what  made  perfect  happinefs, 
was  the  love  and  admiration  of  what  was 
perfectly  beautiful  and  good.  Such  an  ob- 
ject, Theocles  faid,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
univerfe,  and  which  he  prornifed  to  difco- 
ver  to  him  the  next  morning ;  for,  by  this 
time,  a  fervant  had  come  from  the  houle 

*  Part  ii,  feft.  i. 
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to  let  Theocles  know,  that  company  was 
come  to  dine  with  him. 

And  here  we  have  an  epifode  very  na- 
turally introduced,  in  which  we  have  two 
new  characters  that  give  an  agreeable  va- 
riety to  the  piece,  and  furnifh  matter  for 
converfation  on  different  fubjecls,  but  all 
having  a  relation  to  the  principal  fubject 
of  i  he  piece.  One  of  thefe  characters  is 
an  old  gentleman,  a  religious  bigot,  and  a 
man  not  at  all  of  pleafant  manners  :  The 
other  is  a  modeft  young  gentleman,  and 
more  agreeable  in  converfation. 

The  dinner  was  fuch,  as  to  give  occafion 
to  Theocles  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  the  virtue 
of  temperance  ;  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  dinner  very  different  from  what 
is  nov.;  given  by  men  of  fafhion.  From 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  they 
came  to  fpeak  of  temperance  with  refpect 
to  Vvealth  and  honours,  and  of  virtue  in 
general.  Upon  this  fubjedt  it  was  obferved, 
that  to  exalt  virtue  and  its  happinefs,  was 
undcrftood  by  fome  religious  men  to  be 
deprcffing  and  undervaluing  religion, :  For 
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virtue,  they  faid,  was  niifery ;  and  that  there 
was  no  happinefs  in  this  life,  nor  any  ex- 
cept what  religion  promifed  in  our  future 
ftate.  By  arguing  in  this  way,  Theocles 
obferved  it  was  impoffible  to  convince  an 
atheift,  who,  if  he  believed  that  there  was 
fo  much  diforder  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  would  not  be  difpofed  to  think 
better  of  the  future,  and  never  could  be 
perfuaded,  thai  the  world  was  under  the 
government  of  a  Wife  and  Good  Being. 
This  naturally  led  the  converfation  to  fpeak 
of  atheifm,  and  of  the  common  way  of  ar- 
guing againft  atheifts;  when  it  was  obfer- 
ved, that  if  an  author  argued  calmly  a- 
gainft  atheifts,  and  ftated  the  arguments 
full}7  and  fairly,  he  was  underftood  to  be  a 
friend  to  them.  This,  it  was  faid,  was 
the  cafe  of  the  learned  and  pious  Dr  Cud- 
worth  :  And  the  fame  objection  was  made 
to  a  late  author,  viz.  the  author  of  the 
*  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.''  And  here  Lord 
Shaftefbury  introduces,  I  think  not  im- 
properly, a  defence  of  his  own  work  from 
the  mouth  of  Theocles,  who  fpeaks  of  that 
author  as  his  friend,  and  therefore  very 
willingly  undertakes  his  defence  in  a  pret*> 
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ty  long  difcourfe,  where  he  fhows,  that 
the  only  way  to  convince  an  atheift,  is  to 
treat  him  with  good  manners,  and  with 
calmnefs  and  moderation.  That  folidly  to 
refute  the  arguments  of  the  atheifts,  and 
to  eftablifh  upon  found  principles  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  Deity,  muft  neceflarily  be  pre- 
vious to  our  belief  in  any  revelation  from 
that  Deity.  That  genuine  theifm  and  juft 
notions  of  the  Divinity  muft  neceflarily 
produce  that  divine  love,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  perfection  of  religion,  a- 
rifmg  from  the  high  idea  we  have  of  the 
Being  which  is  the  object  of  it.  This,  he 
fays,  was  what  his  friend  recommended, 
maintaining  that  we  were  not  truly  reli- 
gious, unlefs  our  devotion  proceeded  from, 
fuch  a  principle,  and  not  from  the  hopes 
of  reward,  or  the  fears  of  punifhment ; 
though  fuch  motives  might  be  very  pro- 
perly ufed,  with  thofe  who  were  by  nature 
incapable  of  fo  liberal  a  devotion.  This, 
fays  Theocles,  I  think  is  fufficient  to  de- 
fend the  morality  of  my  friend's  Inquiry, 
and  {hew,  that  it  is  nowife  inconfiftent 
with  religion,  but  quite  the  contrary.  At 
the  fame  time,  as  his  work  is  entirely  con- 
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fined  to  morality,  he  has  not  proved  that 
a  Being  exifts  worthy  of  that  difmterefted 
love  and  admiration,  in  which  he  makes 
the  perfection  of  religion  to  confift :  To 
fupply  this  defeat,  fays  he,  I  muft  become 
preacher,  and  give  you  a  fyftem  of  theo- 
logy agreeable  to  his  principles  *. 

Here  this  converfation  ended,  by  the 
coming  in  of  fome  vifitants,  who  took  up 


*  Part  ii.  fec>.  3.  in  fine.-*- 1  confider  therefore  the 
Rhapfody  as  a  fequel  or  appendix  to  the  Inquiry,  exalt- 
ing morality  to  theology,  which  ought  to  be  confider- 
cd,  and  is  confidered  by  our  author,  as  the  fummit  of 
human  virtue  and  human  knowledge.  I  have  elfewhere 
faid,  that  the  Inquiry  is  the  beft  book  in  Englifh  upon 
the  fubject  of  morals  :  And  I  am  not  at  all  difpofed  to 
retra£t  that  opinion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  having 
read  it  over  again, on  occafion  of  this  commentary,  which 
I  have  given  upon  the  Rbapfody,  I  am  fully  convinced, 
that  it  is  the  beft  demonftration  to  be  found  in  any  book 
that  I  know,  antient  or  modern,  of  that  moft  important 
truth,  the  foundation,  I  think,  of  theifm,  That  virtue 
is  the  greateft  happinefs,  and  vice  the  greateft  mifery 
of  men  ;  for  we  cannot  otherwife  be  convinced  our- 
felves,  nor  convince  others,  that  the  world  is  under 
the  Government  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  Power,  and 
Goodnefs, 
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the  remaining  part  of  the  afternoon  in  o- 
ther  difcourfe.  In  the  evening,  the  fcene 
is  changed  from  the  houfe  to  the  fields, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  company  being  gone, 
Philocles,  with  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
young  friend  who  remained,  infifted  with 
Theocles,  that  he  (hould  give  them  the 
fermon  he  had  mentioned,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did,  taking  occafion  to  begin  it 
from  obfervations  made  by  Philocles  upon 
the  ftructure  and  organization  of  the  plants 
they  faw  in  the  fields. 

And  here  begins  what  may  be  called  the 
cataftrophe  or  denoument  of  the  piece, 
to  which  every  thing  preceding  has  a  ten- 
dency more  or  lefs  ;  I  mean  the  demon- 
ftration  of  the  exiftence  of  a  Sovereign 
Mind  and  Supreme  Intelligence,  given  by 
Theocles  in  language  as  beautiful  and  as 
much  ornamented  as  fcience  can  be  deli- 
vered in.  Nor  does  Philocles  forget  his 
character  of  fceptic,  and  the  part  affigned 
to  him  of  objecting  to  the  arguments  of 
Theocles,  which  part  he  acts  exceedingly 
well  ;  and  thus  the  argument  is  fully  laid 
before  us,  and  according  to  the  fair  me- 
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thod  in  which  even  atheifm,  as  Theocles 
thinks,  mould  be  treated,  every  thing  is 
faid  in  its  behalf  that  can  be  faid,  but  to 
which  Theocles  gives  a  fufficient  anfwer. 
In  this  debate  the  old  gentleman  takes  a 
part  fuitable  to  his  character,  anfwering  or 
endeavouring  to  anfwer  the  objections  of 
Philocles,  but  in  an  angry  paffionate  way : 
Whereas  the  anfwers  of  Theocles  are  per- 
fectly mild  and  good  humoured ;  for  he  is 
a  moft  amiable  enthufiaft,  without  any 
mixture  of  that  paflion,  violence,  and  fu- 
rious zeal,  which  we  often  fee  in  religious 
enthufiafts. 

What  follows  after  this  is  to  be  conii- 
dered  as  corollaries  or  confequences  of  The* 
ocles's  demonftration  ;  tending  at  the  fame 
time  to  ftrengthen  it,  by  fhewing  that  his 
theory  is  agreeable  to  fact  and  obfervation. 
The  laft  converfation  of  this  fecond  day  is 
after  flipper,  and  the  fubject  of  it  is  pro- 
digies, miracles,apparitions,and  other  things 
altogether  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature.  By  thefe  the  old  gentleman  would 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity;  but  Philo- 
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cles,  taking  up  the  argument  of  Theocles, 
{hews  that  it  is  only  from  order,  regulari- 
ty, and  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  Na- 
ture, that  we  can  infer  the  exiftence  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  ;  but  from  fuch  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  thofe  men- 
tioned by  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  con- 
fufion  in  the  fyftem  thence  refulting,  no- 
thing could  be  inferred  except  either  the 
chaos  and  atoms  of  the  atheifts,  or  the 
magic  and  demons  of  the  polytheifts. 
This  converfation  is  agreeably  varied  and 
diftinguifhed  from  the  preceding  conver- 
fations  of  the  fame  day,  not  only  by  the 
fubject,but  by  Theocles,  who  was  the  chief 
fpeaker  in  thofe,  faying  nothing  in  this, 
and  likcwife  by  the  modeft  young  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  only  a  header  before, 
now  taking  a  very  proper  part  in  the  con- 
verfation, and  joining  Philocles  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  gave  him 
a  rebuke  in  fuch  rough  terms,  that  Philo- 
cles interppfed,  and  iinifhed  the  argument, 
which  the  young  gentleman  had  fo  well 
begun,  but  his  modefty  would  not  allow 
him  to  finiih. — And  thus  ends  the  fecond 
day. 
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The  third  and  laft  day  begins  with  The- 
ocles  difmifiing  his  two  guefts  early  in  the 
morning,  (fuch  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe 
days)  and  going  out  to  his  morning  walk 
in  the  fields,  where  Philocles  finds  him. 
It  is  the  fame  beautiful  rural  fcene,  where 
thefe  two  met  the  preceding  morning. 
Here  Theocles,  at  the  defire  of  Philocles, 
addrefled  that  Univerfal  Mind  in  a  ftrain 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had 
proved  the  .exiftence  of  fuch  a  Mind. 
Before  he  reafoned  as  a  philofopher,  now 
he  fpeaks  as  one  infpired,  not  by  the  de- 
mon which  infpired  the  Delphic  prieftefs 
or  the  Sybil  of  Virgil,  but  by  Divine 
Love,  which  is  mild,  gentle,  and  humane. 
There  is  nothing  therefore  in  Theocles 
of  the  os  rabidurn^  or  the  fera  corda, 
though  his  language  be  fo  much  elevated, 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  nill  mortals  fo- 
nans.  It  is  of  that  kind  which  the  an- 
tients  called  dithyrambic,  but  much  lefs 
obfcure  than  the  dithyrambics  of  Pindar,  nor 
indeed  is  it  at  all  obfcure.  It  has  thofe  loofs 
numbers,  of  which,  as  we  have  feen,  the  an- 
tients  fpeak  fo  much  *,  as  much  as  our 

*  Page  261.  et  fe^. 
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language  will  admit ;  and  the  only  fault  I 
find  with  it  is,  that  the  numbers  are  fome- 
times  too  much  aftri&ed  and  altogether 
verfe,  though  that  happens  but  very  rare- 
ly. But,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  the 
moft  fplendid  language  we  have  in  profe, 
and  the  fineft  ftile  of  the  kind  in  Englifh, 
but  abfolutely  unfit  for  any  other  purpofe, 
except  for  that  for  which  the  author  has 
employed  it. 

There  are,  I  know,  who,  now  that  in- 
fpiration  has  ceafed,  will  think  fuch  exta- 
tic  effufions  altogether  unnatural.  But 
thole  men  know  not  the  powers  of  human 
nature,  and  judge  of  other  men  by  them- 
felves.  Even  now  the  Lufrovijatoris  and 
Improvijatnces  of  Italy  will  pour  forth 
extempore,  upon  any  fubject  afiigned  to 
them,  a  great  many  of  their  oftavo  rimo 
verfes,  of  more  difficult  compofition  than 
any  verfe  we  now  ule  in  Englimj  and  much 
more  difficult  than  the  meaiured  profe  of 
Theocics  *.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  but 


*  Of  old  there  were  fuch  Improvifatoris.     Cicero 
mentions  one  of  them,  viz.   Archias  the  Poet,  v-'hc. 
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one  of  thefe,  if  he  was  as  great  a  philo- 
fopher  as  Theocles,  could  make  verfes  ex- 
tempore upon  the  fame  fubjects. 

The  firft  Rhapfody  of  Theocles,  is  an 
invocation  in  very  fublime  language,  but 
without  any  thing  like  what  we  call  Fuf- 
tian  or  Bombaft,  of  that  Sovereign  Mind, 
the  exiftence  of  which  he  had  proved, 
praying  for  afliftance  to  enable  him  to 
trace,  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  marks 
of  Wifdom,  Goodnefs,  and  Power. 

In  the  fecond  Rhapfody  (or  rant,  as  thofe 
who  are  not  initiated  into  this  Sublime 
Philofophy,  would  call  it,)  he,  in  a  ftill 
higher  {train,  goes  through  the  works  of 
nature,  obferving  how  the  vital  principle, 
diffufed  through  the  whole,  operates  in  fo 
many  different  ways,  producing  ftill  new 
forms  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  fo  that, 


he  fays,  could  pour  forth  extempore  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent verfes,  upon  any  fubjeft  that  happened  then  to 
be  agitated ;  (Pro  Archia  poeta,}  cap.  8.  and  the  ad- 
inirabilis  Crichtonus,  as  he  was  called,  could,  it  is 
ftid,  have  done  the  fame. 
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amidft  the  greatcft  feeming  profufion,  no- 
thing is  loft.  Here  a  great  deal  is  faid  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  and  of  thofe  two  en- 
tities fo  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  Time 
and  Motion.  Then  he  proceeds  in  the 
fame  rapturous  ftrain  to  furvey  the  hea- 
vens, defcribing  the  fun,  the  planets,  and 
the  fixed  ftars,  in  language  equal,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  the  fubjeft. 

The  fubjecl:  of  the  third  Rhapfody,  is 
this  our  earth ;  where,  in  defcribing  the 
minerals  and  the  four  elements,  and  par- 
ticularly fire  diffufed,  as  he  fays,  through 
the  whole  globe,  and  animating  every 
thing  in  it,  he  mows  more  of  natural 
knowledge  than  I  thought  he  had  been 
poffefled  of. 

In  his  fourth  and  laft  tranfport,  he  fur- 
veys  the  furface  of  this  our  globe,  going 
through  every  climate  and  every  country 
of  it,  where  there  is  any  thing  very  re- 
markable, and  defcribing  with  great  accu- 
racy, as  well  as  great  pomp  of  language, 
all  the  wonderful  fcenes  which  it  prefenU 
to  us. 
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Betwixt  thefe  Tallies  there  is  interjed- 
cd  a  great  deal  of  clofe  reafoning  by  way 
of  queftion  and  anfwer  in  the  Socratic 
manner,  which  was  very  proper  in  a  con- 
verfation  betwixt  them  two,  but  would,  I 
think,  not  have  been  fo  proper  in  the  mixt 
company  they  were  in  before.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  reafoning,  is  to  ftrengthen 
dill  farther,  the  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
a  Mind  in  nature,  which  unites  the  whole, 
and  makes  one  of  the  univerfe.  For  proof 
of  this,  he  appeals  to  every  plant  and  eve- 
ry animal,  in  every  one  of  which  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  there  is  fome  one  thing,  which 
makes  a  'whole  of  each  of  them.  And,  as 
every  thing  in  nature  is  connected,  as  well 
as  the  parts  of  a  plant  or  animal,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  there  muft  be  fomething  in 
nature  which  makes  a  whole  of  it.  In 
this  interlude,  as  it  may  be  called,  there  is 
a  moft  fatisfaclory  anfwer  given  to  an  ob- 
jection made  before  by  Philocles,  but  which 
had  not  been  anfwered,  namely,  that  tho' 
there  may  be  union,  order,  and  regularity, 
in  fo  much  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe 
as  we  fee,  yet  all  might  be  diforder  and 
confufion  in  the  reft  of  the  univerfe,  which 
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is  infinite  with  refpect  to  the  fmall  part  of 
it  that  we  can  difcover  ;  for,  if  it  were  fo, 
fays  Theocles,  the  infinite  muft  prevail  o- 
ver  the  finite,  and  all  be  diforder  and  con- 
fufion. 

Betwixt  the  fecond  and  third  Rhapfodies 
there  is  nothing  interpofed,  but  an  inter- 
ruption which  Theocles  makes  to  himfelf, 
fuppofmg  that  Philocles  had  fomething  to 
object  to  what  he  had  faid  ;  but  Philocles 
faying  that  he  had  nothing  to  object,  he 
proceeded  to  defcant,  as  I  have  faid,  upon 
the  elements  and  minerals. 

Betwixt  the  third  and  fourth  there  is 
alfo  nothing  interpofed  except  an  admoni- 
tion of  Philocles,  that  he  would  not  infift 
fo  much  upon  the  power  of  the  element  of 
fire,  which,  though  fo  friendly  to  life, 
Theocles  had  faid,  might,  when  let  loofe, 
deftroy  every  thing,  and  bring  on  an  uni- 
verfal  conflagration.  But,  fays  he,  defcribe 
to  me  the  mafs  of  nature  as  it  appears  up- 
on this  our  earth  ;  and  accordingly  Theo- 
cles proceeds  to  give  that  beautiful  map  of 
the  earth  above  mentioned. 
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The  conclufion  of  the  work  is  very  pro- 
per and  fuitable  to  the  main  defign.  The 
fubjecT:  of  this  conclufionis,  i  mo,  Beauty,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  it :  ido^  The  neceffity 
of  philofophizing  in  order  to  be  happy.  As 
to  Beauty,  he  fhows,  that  it  is  eflential  both 
to  virtue  and  religion  ;  for  beauty  is  the 
object  of  love,  and  we  love  no  perfon,  no 
action,  no  thing,  in  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive beauty.  Now,  there  can  be  no  virtue 
without  the  love  of  virtue,  nor  any  religion 
without  the  love  of  God.  We  muft  therefore 
perceive  beauty  both  in  God  and  in  Virtue. 
Then  he'proceeds  to  fhew,  that  body  has  in 
itfelf  no  beauty,  but  that  the  beauty  we  ad- 
mire in  it  is  all  from  mind :  So  that  what 
we  admire  in  the  works  of  art  is  the  ge- 
nius of  the  artift  ;  and  the  beauty  in  the 
works  of  nature,  where  elfe  can  it  be,  but 
in  the  Mind  of  the  Sovereign  Artift,  who 
therefore  is  the  fountain  of  all  Beauty, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
all  Intelligence.  As  there  can  be  no  love 
without  admiration,  and  as  admiration  to 
a  great  degree  is  enthufiafm,  he  from  thence 
derives  the  enthufiafms  of  poets,  painters, 
mulicians,  and  the  nobler  enthufiafm  ftill 
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of  the  truly  virtuous  man*,  and  thenobleft 
of  all  enthufiafms,  that  arifing  from  the 
Jove  and  admiration  of  the  Supreme  Beau- 
ty. * 

He  next  proceeds  to  fhow,  that  the  fenfe 
of  the  fair  and  the  beautiful^  the  pulchrum 
and  honejlum,  the  graceful  and  the  beco- 
ming, not  only  in  outward  forms,  but  in 
fentiments  and  adions,  is  in  man  from  na- 
ture, not  from  art  or  teaching,  inftitution 
or  habit.  This  is  fo  clear  a  propofition, 
that  I  wonder  it  fhould  be  denied,  or  even 
doubted  of  by  any :  And  yet  I  am  told, 
that  in  a  book  lately  publifhed  upon  the 
fubjecT:  of  morality,  it  is  at  leaft  doubted 
of,  if  not  denied.  1  think  the  author  might 


*  See  what  I  have  collected  from  the  Pythagorean 
philofophers  upon  the  fubjec!  of  the  enthuilafm  of 
virtue,  in  the  preface  to  vol.  iii.  of  Antient  Metaphy- 
fics  p.  33  and  34.  to  which  may  be  added  what  Arif- 
totle  fays,  (Magna  Moralia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  verfus  finem) 
That  the  t^p*  ^««  TO  *#*ov,  is  more  the  principle  of 
virtue  than  A«ya?,  or  reafon ;  for,  fays  he,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  the  «f  «>j  muft  begin  and  carry  on  the 
pr;nctice,  while  reafon  only  directs  and  approves  ;  it  ••: 
therefore  the  leading  principle. 
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have  as  well  doubted  whether  fuch  a  thing 
as  virtue  or  religion  exifted ;  or  indeed 
whether  fuch  an  animal  as  man  exifted  :  For 
I  hold  that  there  is  nothing,  which  more 
eminently  diftinguimes  the  man  from  the 
brute,  than  the  fenfe  of  the1  fair  and  the 
beautiful. 

The  other  thing  he  mentions  in  the  con-' 
clufion  of  the  dialogue,  namely,  the  uti- 
lity of  philofophy,  does  alfo  belong  to  the 
fubje£t ;  for  it  was  very  proper,  after  ha- 
ving philofophized  fo  much,  to  (how  that  it 
was  not  to  no  purpofe,  but  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  higheft  ufe.  This  he  proves,  not 
by  a  continued  difcourfe,  as  he  proves  o- 
ther  things,  but  by  ciofe  pungent  interro- 
gations and  anfwers,  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  mod  convincing,  make 
a  beautiful  variety  in  the  ftile :  And  he 
concludes  the  whole  by  fhowing,  that,  in 
fact,  all  men  do  philofophize,  right  or 
wrong  ;  for  they  deliberate  about  what  is 
ufeful  or  hurtful,  what  contributes  to  their 
happinefs  or  not ;  and,  even  if  they  fhould 
determine  not  to  deliberate  at  all,  but  to 
follow  every  fancy  or  conceit  that  is  up- 
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permoft,  ftill  that  will  be  in  forae  fort  to 
philofophize. 

Thus  I  have  analyzed  this  moft  beauti- 
ful piece  ;  fo  beautiful  in  its  ftile  and  com- 
pofition,  that  it  fhews  the  author  well  qua- 
lified to  write  upon  the  Beautiful,  which 
indeed  is  the  chief  fubject  of  the  piece.  I 
will  conclude  with  fome  general  obferva- 
tions  upon  it. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  as  the  principal 
thing,  according  to  Ariftotle,  in  every  dra- 
matical piece,  fuch  as  1  hold  this  to  be,  is 
the  fable,  that  principal  part  in  the  Mora- 
lifts  is,  I  think,  admirable :  For,  at  the  fame 
time  that  there  is  a  perfect  unity  in  it,  there 
is  a  greater  variety  of  characters  and  inci- 
dents, than  in  any  dialogue  of  Plato,  and 
more  than  even  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  0- 
ratore,  where  the  two  days  are  not  near 
fo  well  filled  up  as  the  three  days  of  the 
Moralifts ;  and  there  are  feveral  changes 
of  the  fcene,  befides  the  introduction  of 
new  perionages,  which  I  think  are  very 
agreeable.  It  is  therefore  a  fable  of  the 
kind  which  Ariftotle  calls  complex ;  arid 
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which,  if  the  unity  of  the  adlion  is  pre- 
ferved,  he  prefers  to  the  fimple. 

The  ftile  is  fuch  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  thorough  well  bred  gentleman, 
well  acquainted  with  life  and  manners, 
at  the  fame  time  an  accomplished  fcholar, 
and  who  in  his  travels  had  acquired  a  very 
high  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  as  appears  from 
many  paflages  of  his  writings.  The  ftile 
of  fuch  a  writer  muft  needs  be  copious 
and  rich  in  all  the  ornaments  which  the 
knowledge  of  mythology,  antient  hifto- 
ry,  and  the  fine  arts  can  furnifh.  His 
ftile  is  too  luxuriant,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere  *,  in  fome  other  of  his  writings  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  chafte  and  fober  enough 
in  this  piece.  The  ftile  of  the  rhapfodies 
of  Theocles,  is,  as  I  have  obferved,  very 
uncommon,  excellent  however  of  the  kind, 
but  very  different,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from 
that  of  the  dialogue,  which  is  eafy  and  na- 
tural, and  a  very  good  imitation  of  the 
converfation  of  gentlemen  upon  learned 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  284. — and  p.  206.   and  207.  of  this 
yolurae, 
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fubje&s :  And  it  has  that  politenefs,  which 
I  have  commended  fo  much  in  Cicero's  dia- 
logue, particularly  in  what  is  faid  by  the 
two  principal  perfonages  Theocles  and  Phi- 
locles,  and  which  has  a  contraft  in  Shaftef- 
bury,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero; 
I  mean  the  roughnefs  and  ill-breeding  of 
the  old  gentleman. 

As  to  the  philofophy  of  this  work,  tho' 
it  do  not  belong  to  the  fubjeft  of  this  vo- 
lume, I  cannot  help  making  fome  obfer- 
vations  upon  it.  It  is  plainly  a  fupple- 
ment,  as  the  author  has  told  us,  to  the  In- 
quiry concerning  Virtue ;  and  he  has  in  it 
carried  the  philofophy  of  morals  to  theo- 
logy, and,  I  think,  the  moft  fublime  theo- 
logy that  is  to  be  found  in  Englifh:  And 
he  has  very  properly  connected  the  doc- 
trine of  morals,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of 
ourfelves,  with  theology;  for,  as  I  have  ob- 
fervedelfewhere*,  we  can  know  nothing  of 
Divinity,  without  firft  knowing  ourfelves. 
He  has  therefore  founded  morality  and 

*  Antient  Metaphyfics,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. 
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theology  upon  the  fame  principle,  namely, 
that  the  beautiful  and  good  are  one"  and 
the  fame  thing  ;  and  that  what  is  beautiful 
and  good  in  the  characters  of  men,  is  beau- 
tiful and  good,  but  in  an  infinitely  higher 
degree,  in  the  Divinity.  This  proportion 
therefore,  that  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
are  the  fame,  and  which  is  a  fundamental 
propofition  in  this  treatife,  I  hold  to  be 
the  bafis  both  of  morality  and  theology, 
though  it  be  not  fo  laid  down  in  any  trea- 
tife of  morality  in  modern  times,  nor  ex- 
plicitly in  any  antient  work,  as  far  as  I 
know,  upon  that  fubjed. 

And,  as  beauty  is  the  object  of  love, 
without  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  love 
cannot  be  conceived,  I  find  a  wonderful 
agreement  betwixt  the  philofophy  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury  upon  this  fubject  and 
the  doctrine  of  our  holy  religion.  The 
firft  and  fundamental  precept  of  the  law, 
as  our  Saviour  tells  us*,  was  '  to  love  the 

*  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 

*  all   thy   foul,  and  with  all  thy  ftrength, 

*  Luke,    chap.  x.  v.  27. 
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*  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour 

*  as  thyfelf.' — Again,  our  Saviour  fays  to 
his  Difciples,   '  a    new    commandment   I 

*  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another; 
'  as  I  loved  you,  that  ye  alfo  love  another.' 
— *  By  this  fhall   all   men  know,  that  ye 
'  are  my  Difciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 

*  another*.'    And  St  Paul,  in  that  remark- 
able paflage  in   II.  Corinthians  chap.  13. 
where  he  commends  love,  makes  it  the 
eflential  duty  of  every  Chriftian,  without 
which  nothing   that   he   can   do,    neither 
prophefying,  underftanding  myfteries,  nor 
working  miracles,  nor  even   martyrdom, 
will  fignify  any  thing  j~. 

*  St  John's  Gofpel,  chap.  xiii.  v.  34.  and  35.  See 
alfo  the  fame  gofpel,  chap.  xv.  T.  12. 

f  St  Paul  beftows  this  whole  chapter  upon  the 
praife  of  charity :  It  is  written  in  a  ftile,  which  has 
more  of  the  rhetorical  caft  than  any  thing  that  I  re- 
member to  have  read  in  Scripture.  The  word,  which 
We  translate  charity,  is  #-/«7r>i  or  love  ,•  for  that  it  is  not 
giving  alms  to  the  poor,  which  is  commonly  called 
charity^  is  evident  from  the  third  verfe,  where  it  is 
faid,  *  That  although  I  beftow  all  my  goods  to  feed 

*  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me   no- 
<  thing  :'  So  that  here  love  is  fet  above  all  the  chriftian 
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From  this  principle  of  beauty,  which  he 
has  made  the  foundation,  as  we  have  feen, 
VOL.  IV.  3  A 


virtues.  Now,  the  object,  as  I  have  faid,  of  love  is 
beauty ;  and  we  muft  underftand  it  here  not  to  be  the 
beauty  of  outward.,  form,  but  of  the  mind,  that  is,  of 
fentiments  and  actions.  And  tho'  we  may  and  ought  to 
do  good  offices,  even  to  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  beau- 
ty of  character,  it  muft  proceed,  if  not  from  love  to 
the  perfon,  from  love  to  mankind,  and  to  God,  whofe 
will  we  obey  in  doing  fuch  offices  of  kindnefs.  And, 
if  the  action  be  truly  virtuous  and  religious,  we  muft 
have  a  fenfe  of  the  beauty  of  the  action,  abftracted 
from  any  coniideration  of  the  perfon,  who  is  the  object 
of  the  action.  In  the  end  of  the  chapter  St  Paul 
fpeaks  6f  the  love  of  God  being  but  imperfect  in  this 
itate,  in  which  we  fee  the  Divine  Beauty  but  darkly, 
and  as  through  a  glafs ;  but,  in  our  future  ftate,  we 
(hall  fee  it  more  perfectly,  and  as  it  were  face  to  face  : 
For  then  we  lhall  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vilion,  and  fee 
the  Beauty  of  the  Divinity  without  a  cloud.  And,  as 
the  beautiful  is  the  object  of  love,  the  fame  Apoftle,  irt 
the  rlrft  epiftle  to  the  Theffalonians,  after  recommend- 
ing prayer  and  thankfgiving,  and  defiring  them  not  to 
quench  the  Spirit,  and  not  to  defpife  prophefying, 
concludes  with  faying,  W«VT#  ^oKinot^in,  TO  X*AO»  »«Tt- 
£i TI  j  as  if  without  it  nothing  in  religion  could  be  per- 
fect. Where  we  may  obferve,  that  we  have  tranilated 
improperly  the  laft  part  of  the  precept,  by  the  words, 
Holdfaft  that  which  is  good ;  for  the  K*AO>  and  the  «y«- 
6»v  are  diftinguifhed  in  Scripture  language,  as  well  as 
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both   of  virtue  and  religion,  .SKaftefbury 
has  deduced  a  demonftration  of  the  Being, 

in  other  Greek  writings,  though,  no  doubt,  they  arc 
nearly  allied,  beauty  being  the  good,  and  the  only  good 
of  our  intellectual  part. — See  vol.  ii.  of  Antient  Meta- 
phyfics,  p.  109.  And  accordingly  the  two  words  are 
frequently  joined  together  by  Greek  writers,  and  alfo 
in  Scripture  language,  as  in  the  parable  of  thefower  in 
Luke,  fpeaking  of  the  feed  that  falls  into  xaty  yn,  it  is 
added  'cvrct  nc-t  'itrtvts  e>  xotfiw,  xyhy  x«i  xyxSy  aKovrctiTis 
7ov  A«yev,  KitT^.^vi,  cap.  vii.  v.  15.  where  he  have  a- 
gain  miftranflated  the  word  »«*«  by  the  Englifh  word 
honeft.  There  is  another  text  of  the  fame  Apoftle  Paul, 
which  I  will  alfo  quote  :  It  is  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  chap.  4.  v.  8.  where  he  fums  up  the  whole 

duty  of  a  Chriftian  in  thefe  words,  To  x«/5rev,  «JEA£>«<, 

*  .   f~   t     <  <      ^  ^  ' 

c<7X  6<rT;v  «?i)«t'<5,  tret,  ctfivat)  cirx  oixscieCj  orct     xyix)  OTO,  srooj- 

yifycQt.  where  the  word  <rip,va  is  likewife  improperly 
translated  by  the  word  hoheft ;  for  o-tpvo*  not  only  de- 
notes what  is  beautiful,  but  what  is  grave  and  dignified, 
that  is,  beauty  of  the  higheft  and  moft  refpectable  kind; 
and  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  tranilated  venerable. 
John  the  beloved  Difciple  is  full  of  the  praife  of  love, 
both  in  his  gofpel  and  his  epiftles,  and  particularly  in 
his  firft  epiftle,  chap.  iv.  v.  16.  he  fays,  «  God  is  Love, 

*  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  Love  dwellcth  in  God,  and 

*  God  in  him.' — And  he   further   fays,  that  our  love 
inuft  be  unmixed  with  fear;  for  lie  adds,  v.  18.  '  There 

*  is  IK  fca  r  in  /ove  ;  lut  pet-jeer  love   cafteth   out  fear,  be- 

*  cai'.fc  fcur   hath    torment ,-   Jjc  that  feareth   is  not  made 
1  h-r/ifi  in  kve'     From   thefe  authorities,  I  think  I 
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as  well  as  the  Attributes  of  God,  better,  I 
think,  than  whut  is1  to  be  found  in  any 
modern  book:  For  he  has  proved,  from  the 
order,  regularity,  and  beauty  we  fee  in  all 
the  works  of  Nature  above,  below,  and 
round  about  us,  that  Supreme  Intelligence 
governs  in  the  univerle  * ;  and,  as  there 
can  be  no  beauty  without  an  unity  of  de- 
fign,  and  as  fuch  unity  appears  to  be  in 
every  particular  work  of  Nature,  and  in 
the  whole,  as  far  as  falls  under  our  obfer- 
vation,  he  from  thence  veiy  juftly,  I  think, 
infers  that  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence "f, 

may  conclude,  that  pure  love  is  of  the  very  eflence  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  religion  of 
love,  more  than  any  other  religion  is,  or  ever  was  in 
the  world :  And,  as  we  cannot  conceive  love  without- 
beauty,  we  muft  alfo  conclude  it  to  be  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  all  religions.  Thofe  therefore,  who  think  that 
Chriftians  ought  to  ferve  God  from  the  rear  of  punilh- 
nient  or  hope  of  reward,  without  love  of  God  or  of 
our  neighbour,  know  nothing  of  the  true  fpirit  of 
Chriflianity,  nor  do  they  worfhip  the  Lord  as  they  are 
directed  by  the  rfalmifr,  ///  the  Beauty  of  Hclhufs,  Pf. 
xcvi.  v.  9.  fee  alfo  Pf.  xxix.  v.  2. — i  Chron.  xvi.  v.  29. 
— 2  Chron.  xx.  v.  21. 

*  Part  ii.  feel.  4. 
f  Part  iii.  feet  s. 
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This  way  of  reafoning  I  like  much  bet> 
ter  than  the  demonftration*  that  are  pre- 
tended to  be  given  us  of  the  Being,  the 
Unity,  and  the  Attributes  of  God,  a  pri- 
ori^ and  without  confederation  of  his  works. 
For  I  hold  that  in  morality,  phyfics,  and 
even  metaphyfics  and  theology  f,  we  muft 
reafon  from  the  effect  to  the  caufe,  and 
not  'vice  verja  from  the  caufe  to  the  effect, 
•which  may  do  very  well  after  the  caufe  is 
difcovered,  but  is  not  at  all  proper  for  the 
inveftigation  of  it.  Neither  do  I  approve, 
any  more  than  my  Lord  Shaftefbury  does, 
of  arguing  in  this  matter  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  fiiil  principle  and  beginning  of 


f  The  division  of  philofophy  by  Plato,  and  in  ge- 
neral by  all  the  antieiit  philofophers,  was  threefold,  in- 
to luogic,  or  Dialectic  as  k  was  called  by  Plato,  Ethics 
or  moral  ph-lofophy  as  we  call  it,  and  Phyfics.  Now, 
under  phjiics  t;iey  comprehended  what  was  afterwards 
called  by  AnitGilc  Metaphyiics,  and  which  was  nothing 
elfe  but  rhc  c  *ufes  or  lirft  principles  of  phyfical  effects, 
and  therefore,  as  philofophy  always  inquires  into  the 
caufes  of  things,  was  very  properly  comprehended  un- 
der phyfics.  Ste  upon  this  fubjeft  Laertius^  lib.  viL 
cap  3;.  alfo  Cicero  he  Legibus,  lib.  i.  cap.  23.  andhjs 
Academics ,  lib.  i.  can.  c. 


motion.  For  I  hold,  that  the  antient  phi- 
lofophers  were  in  the  right,  who  maintain- 
ed that  there  was  no  beginning  of  motion, 
nor  confequently  any  Firft  Principle,  if  by 
firft  principle  is  meant  a  principle  prior  to 
the  exiftence  of  the  effects  produced  by  it. 
The  material  world,  therefore,  1  hold  to  be 
an  eternal  emanation  of  the  firft  caufe,  fuch 
as  we  believe  the  Second  and^Third  Perfons 
of  che  Trinity  to  be,  which,  tho'  in  dignity 
and  excellence,  they  be  far  fuperior  to  the 
material  world, are  not  prior  intime.  Andthis 
I  will  fhew  to  be  agreeable  not  only  to  phi- 
lofophy  but  to  Scripture,  if  1  mall  live  to 
publifh  my  fourth  volume  of  Metaphy- 
fics  *. 

Dr  Clarke,  in  his  Demonftration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  has  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Intelligence  of  the  Divinity 
cannot  be  demonftrated  except  a  pofterio- 
rit  that  is,  from  facts.  But  he  pretends 
that  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
Self-exiftent,  eternal,  and  One,  may  be 


*  See  what  I  have  already  faid  upon  this  fubjecl,  ia 
?1. 1.  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  p.  259. 
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demonftrated  a  priori;  and  accordingly  he 
has  given  a  demonftration  of  it,  with  which, 
I  confefs,  I  am  not  fatisfied;  nor  do  1  think 
it  is  poflible  in  the  nature  of  things.  For, 
let  me  fuppofe  that  there  was  a  time  when 
no  material  world  exifted,  which,  I  believe, 
is  -the  general  opinion ;  and  let  me  alfo 
fuppofe,  that  befides  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  exifted  an  intellectual  being  fuch  as 
man,  it  is,  I  think,  impoffible  that  he  could 
have  had  any  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
Being  fuperior  to  himfelf,  or  of  any  o- 
ther  being  befides  himfelf.  All  he  could 
know  of  any  thing  was  from  confcioufnefs, 
by  which  he  could  only  learn  that  he  him- 
felf exifted  ;  for,  as  to  any  thing  without 
us,  it  is  only  difcovered  by  our  fenfations. 
Now,  our  fenfations  are  nothing  elfe  but 
the  actions  of  material  objects  upon  our 
organs  of  fenfe. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  our  author  has 
judged  it  much  better,  when  he  has  only 
attempted  to  prove  from  the  works  of 
creation,  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence in  the  univerfe,  and  that  this  In- 
telligence is  alfo  fupremely  Powerful,  Wife, 
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and  Good ;  and  that  what  feems  to  be  ill 
in  the  univerfe,  is  nothing  elfe  but  appear- 
ances, fuch  as  muft  neceflarily  be  to  us  of 
capacities  fo  limited,  who  can  only  fee 
and  comprehend  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
vaft  fvftem  of  the  univerfe.  This  I  hold 

4 

to  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
theifm,  without  entering  into  queftions 
whether  the  material  world  be  from  all  e- 
ternity  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  from 
the  Supreme  Intelligence  have  proceeded 
not  only  inferior  intelligences  and  minds 
of  every  kind,  but  alfo  matter  and  fpace; 
fo  that  God  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  pro- 
duced not  only  the  world,  fuch  as  we  fee 
it,  but  alfo  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  fpace  or  room  in  which  it 
is  contained.  Thefe  are  queftions  of  fub- 
ile  difputation,  with  which  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  theifm  ought  not^to  be  perplexed 
and  embarrafled.  And,  accordingly,  I  think 
Lord  Shaftefbury  has  done  well  to  avoid 
them  *.  He  has  proved,  that  the  Divini- 


*  Such  queftions  belong  to  a  Metaphysical  work  of 
the  kind  I  am  engaged  in ;  and,  if  I  fliall  ever  publifh 
the  IV,  Volume  of  my  Metaphyfics,  I  will  endeavour 
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ty  has  that  in  a  fupreme  degree,  which 
undoubtedly  is  Chief  and  Principal  in  the 
uriiverfe,  I  mean  Intelligence  ;  and  alfo  that 
he  is  All-powerful,  Wife,  and  Good.  Now, 
whoever  believes  that  fuch  a  Being  exifts, 
I  fay,  is  a  complete  theift. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  further  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  that  if,  a  man,  from  what  he  fees  of 
Nature,  is  not  convinced  that  there  is  an 
order  and  fyftem  of  things  in  the  univerfe, 
and  confequently  that  there  is  a  Principle 
of  Intelligence  which  there  governs,  can^ 
not  believe  even  in  miracles ;  for  a  rnira^- 
cle  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  difpenfation  with 
the  general  laws  of  Nature,  and  a  deviation 
from  the  eftabliihed  order  of  things,  in 
particular  cafes.  So  that  all  miracles  ne- 
ceflarily  fuppofe  fuch  general  laws,  and 
fuch  an  eftablifhed  order  of  things. 


to  fhow  that  matter  is  likewife  an  eternal  emanation 
of  the  Divine  Being,  but  the  laft  in  point  of  dignity 
and  precedence.  As  to  fpace,  I  think  I  have  already 
fhown  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  capacity  of  containing 
body,  and  therefore  it  is  irnpoffible  to  conceive  that  it 
could  be  created.  See  Metaphyfics,  Vol.  II.  cap.  5. 
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But,  however  high  my  opinion  may  be 
of  our  author*s  philofophy  in  this  dialogue, 
I  think  it  could  have  been  ftill  more  per- 
fect, if  he  had  been  more  learned  in  the 
antieht  philofophy  *.  What  he  has  faid, 
for  example,  upon  the  fubject  of  matter 
and  motion,  time  and  fpace,  would  have 
been  much  better  if  he  had  ftudied  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle.  Further,  the  di- 
ftinction  betwixt  man  and  brute,  or,  in  o* 
ther  words,  betwixt  our  animal  and  intel- 
lectual part,  he  has  not  laid  down  fo  clear- 
ly and  explicitly  as  he  might  have  done, 
though  it  be  evident  that  he  acknowledged 
it.  If  he  had  done  fo,  it  would  have  been 
demonftrable  that  the  Beautiful  was  the  on- 
ly good  of  man,  conlidered  as  man,  that 
is,  as  an  intellectual  creature  :  For  nothing 
elfe  can  be  conceived  to  give  pleafure  or 
delight  to  the  intellect,  other  than  the 
beautiful ;  whereas  many  things  give  plea- 
fure to  our  animal  nature,  and  may  be  faid 
properly  enough  to  be  good  to  it,  which 
have  not  the  leaft  of  beauty  in  themf.  The 

VOL.  IV.  3  B 

*  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  Vol.  II.  p.  117. 
•J-  Ibid.  p.  104. — 109.  no, 
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fame  things  are  good  to  the  brute ;  but,  as 
he  is  merely  a  fenfitive  animal,  and  not  an 
intellectual,  he  has  no  other  good,  nor  a- 
ny  perception,  as  our  author  tells  us,  of  the 
beautiful. 

If  this  diftinclion  be  well  underftood, 
there  is  an  end  of  that  famous  paradox  of 
the  Stoics,  and  which  was  the  foundation 
of  their  whole  philofophy,  that  virtue  (un- 
der which  they  included  every  quality  and 
difpofition  of  the  mind  that  was  amiable 
and  praife- worthy,  and  even  feiences,  fuch 
as  dialectic  and  phyfics  *,)  was  the  only 
good  of  man.  For  it  appears  that,  inftead 
of  being  a  paradox,  it  is  a  clear  and  evi- 
dent proportion;  and  that  the  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  other  philofophers, 
fuch  as  the  Peripatetics  and  thofe  of  the 
Academy,  was,  as  Cicero  has  obferved  f , 
only  in  words  and  not  in  things.  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  Stoics  agreed  with  the  other 
two  feds  of  philofophers,  that  the  pulchrum 

*  Cicero  De  Fixibus,  lib.  iii.  in  Jin?. • 
f  Ibid.  lib.  4, 
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and  the  hone/turn^  that  is,  the  beautiful,  was 
eflential  to  virtue,  being  part  of  its  defini- 
tion, and  that,  without  which  it  could  not 
exift.  This  was  not  only  the  doctrine  of 
the  three  fects  above  mentioned,  but  of  an 
older,  and  I  think  a  better  fchool  of  phi- 
lofophy  than  any  of  them,  I  mean  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool,  as  I  think  I  have  fhown 
very  clearly  elfewhere  *.  And  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that,  whoever  would  ground 
virtue  and  morality  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple, than  a  fenfe  of  the  fair  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  fentiments  and  actions,  however 
learned  he  may  be  in  other  fpeciefes  of  a- 
nimals,  knows  nothing  of  his  own,  being 
ignorant  even  of  the  difference  betwixt 
himfelf  and  a  brute,  which  confifts  chiefly 
in  the  perception  of  the  pulchrum  and  ho- 
neflum,  not  given  as  I  have  faid  to  the 
brute.  2dfy,  The  Peripatetics  and  Acade- 
mics did  not,  nor  could  not,  difpute  that 
virtue,  in  the  large  fenfe  I  have  mention- 
ed, was  the  good  and  the  only  good  of 
the  intellectual  part  of  our  competition. 

*  Preface  to  Vol.  III.  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  p.  34. 
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But  they  faid,  that  man  was  an  animal 
compounded  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  an 
animal  and  an  intellectual  nature :  And 
they  faid,  that  there  was  a  good  belonging 
to  each  of  thefe  natures :  That  undoubted- 
ly virtue  was  the  good  of  the  intellectual, 
that  is,  the  principal  part  of  our  nature ; 
And  that  a  virtuous  life  was  a  life  accord- 
ing to  Nature.  But  then  we  had  another 
nature,  viz.  the  animal ;  and  we  muft  live 
alfo  according  to  that  nature.  We  ought 
therefore  to  purfue  what  is  agreeable  to  it, 
fuch  as  health,  the  perfect  ufe  of  our  fen- 
fes,  integrity  of  members,  and  what  ex- 
ternal things  may  be  conducive  to  thefe 
ends,fuch  as  money,  reputation, and  friends, 
Thefe  therefore,  though  infinitely  inferior 
to  the  goods  of  the  mind,  were  ftill  good 
and  defirable  things  ;  and  therefore,  if  wq 
would  live  fully  and  completely  according 
to  our  nature,  as  it  is  compounded  of  mind 
and  body,  we  ought  to  labour  to  obtain 
thefe  things,  but  in  due  fubordination  to 
our  purfuit  of  the  good  of  the  principal 
part  of  our  nature.  Such  things,  there- 
fore, the  Peripatetics  and  Academics  called 
good ;  and  the  contrary  of  thefe,  fuch  a> 
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pain,  difeafe,  mutilation,  poverty,  and  the 
like,  they  faid  were  ills.  But  fuch  things, 
the  Stoics  faid,  were  neither  good  nor  ill. 
Yet  they  made  a  difference  among  them : 
For  what  the  other  philofophers  called 
good,  they  faid  were  things  preferable,  and 
to  be  chofen ;  whereas  the  contrary  of  thefe 
were  to  be  rejected,  and  avoided,  as  o- 
dious  and  contrary  to  nature,  but  not  ill  *. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  it  is  true  what 
Cicero  fays,  that,  though  the  Stoics  pre- 
tended to  introduce  a  new  philofophy,  they 
did  no  more  than  give  new  names  to  old 
things,  making  philofophy  fpeak  a  lan- 
guage, which  they  thought  grander  and 
more  magnificent,  than  what  it  had  for- 


*  For  expreffing  thefe  nice  diftinclions  among  things 
indifferent,  which  according  to  them  were  neither 
good  nor  ill,  the  Stoics  invented  the  words  ^auy*«£»*, 
•and  *K67t$<>nypiiity  which  Cicero  has  rendered  into  La- 
tin, by  the  words  fraepofita  and  rejeEla  vel  rejeclatiea  ; 
Lib.  iii.  De  Finibus,  cap.  15.  et  16.  et  lib.  iv.  cap.  26. 
or,  as  he  has  exprelfed  it  at  more  length,  he  fays  the 
things  of  the  firft  kind  are  Res  aptae,  habiles,  et  ad  no- 
turam  accommodatae ;  ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  the  other 
he  fays  "are  R?s  nfper&e,  moleftae,  od'wfae,  centra  naturan\% 
drff.clles  tale ratu  j  ibid  cap.  19. 
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merly  fpoken  under  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
and  the  fucceflbrs  of  their  fchool.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  am  fo  far  difpofed  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Stoics,  and  of  this  dia- 
logue of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  that  I  would 
give  only  to  the  good  things  of  the  mind 
the  name  of  good  by  way  of  eminence ; 
and  would  fay  that  the  beautiful,  being  the 
only  object  of  love,  was  good  and  good  only^ 
and  that  the  other  things  above  mentioned, 
which  are  commonly  faid  to  be  good,  ought 
only  to  be  called  ufefuly  and  this  only  in 
fo  far  as  they  contribute  to  what  is  good-. 
And  the  facl:  is  certain,  that  health, 
flrength,  vigour  of  body,  and  external 
things,  fuch  as  wealth  and  reputation,  if 
they  be  not  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of 
virtue,  and  of  what  is  truly  good  and 
beautiful?  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  good 
or  even  ufeful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  per- 
nicious. I  think,  therefore,  thofe  other 
philofophers  did  not  fpeak  fo  properly  as 
the  Stoics,  when  they  dignified  with  the 
name  of  good,  things  of  nature  fo  ambi- 
guous, and  which  were  either  good  or  ill 
according  to  the  ufe  made  of  them.  But, 
J  think,  that  the  Stoics  went  much  too  far 
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on  the  other  hand,  when  they  denied  that 
health,  wealth,  and  friends,  though  made 
the  proper  ufe  of,  were  any  addition  to 
virtue,  or  made  the  pofTefTor  more  happy, 
than  he  would  be  without  them*  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  Peripatetics, 
and  before  them  the  Pythagoreans,  were 
perfectly  in  the  right,  who  defined  happi- 
nefs  to  be  the  exercife  of  virtue  in  a  perfect 
life,  that  is,  in  a  life  enjoying  thofe  ad- 
vantaes I  have  mentioned. 


Thefe  are  the  things,  and  the  only  things 
which  occur  to  me  at  prefent  that  may  be 
obferved  as  defeats  in  the  philofophy  of 
this  dialogue  :  For,  as  to  his  not  defining 
what  the  beautiful  is,  though  he  has  talk- 
ed fo  much  of  it,  it  is  a  defect,  which  he 
has  in  common,  as  I  have  obferved  elfe-* 
where*,  with  all  the  philofophers  of  anti- 
quity, whofe  writings  have  come  down  to 
us  :  And,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  not  afraid 
to  pronounce  the  Rhapfody,  not  only  the 
beft  dialogue  in  Englifh,  out  of  all  degree  of 


*  Ancient  Mctaphyfics,  Vol.  II.  p.  105.  106- 
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comparifon,  but  the  fublimeft  philofophy, 
and,  if  we  will  join  with  it  the  Inquiry,  of 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  it  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  fupplement,  the  completeft  fyftem 
both  of  morality  and  theology  that  we 
have  in  our  language,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  of  the  greateft  beauty  and  elegance 
for  the  ftile  and  compofition. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  againft  other  wri- 
tings of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  I  never  heard 
any  ferious  objection  made  againft  this 
piece  of  his,  though  I  know  Mr  Pope  has 
endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  rapturous  vi- 
fans  of  Theories.  And  I  know  very  well  that 
in  my  younger  days,  that  is,  about  50  years 
ago,  all  his  writings,  and  particularly  his 
Rhapfody,  were  much  efteemed.  But  I  do 
not  know  how  it  has  happened,  none  of 
his  writings  at  prefent  appear  to  be  in  a- 
ny  eftimation.  I  mould  wonder  the  more 
at  this,  if  1  did  not  know  fome  other  fine 
writings  that  appear  to  be  forgot  in  much 
lefs  time,  fuch  as  the  Art  of  Health  by  Dr 
Armftrong,  as  fine  a  didactic  poem  as  in 
any  language,  and  for  diction  and  verfifica- 
tion  not  exceeded  by  any  thing  in  Engliih  ; 
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and  the  Caftle  of  Indolence,  written  by  his 
friend  Mr  Thomfon,  is  the  beft  allegorical 
and  defcriptive  poem  that  I  know  in  any 
language,  and  the  richeft  and  beft  rhy- 
ming verification,  for  fo  long  a  work, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Englifh. 

As  to  my  Lord  Shaftefbury's  works, 
they  are  now  fo  much  out  of  fafhion,  that 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  mail  give  offence  to 
feveral  readers,  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
them  again  into  vogue.  But  I  do  not 
write  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  any  man  or 
fet  of  men,  but  to  do  juftice  to  all  authors, 
both  antient  and  modern,  dead  or  living, 
as  far  as  I  am  able.  The  faults  of  Lord 
Shaftefbury  I  have  cenfured  pretty  freely 
elfewhere  *,  and  particularly  the  too  great 
freedom  which  he  has  ufed  with  religion 
upon  fome  occafions,  to  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  provoked  by  the  arrogance 
and  high  ftile  of  authority,  which  was  af- 
fumed  by  fome  churchmen  of  thole  daysf. 

VOL.  IV.  3  G 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  284 — p.  206.  and  207.  of  this  Vol. 

|  See  what  he  has  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  the  end 
of  his  fail  Mi  feel  la  ny. 
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But  in  this  work,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
has  eftablifhed  the  truth  of  natural  religion, 
better  than  any  other  writer  in  Englifli, 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  whole  work 
that  carries  the  leaft  infmuation  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  makes  Palemon,  in  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  feclion  of  the  firft  part,  fpeak  of  Chrif- 
tianity  in  the  moft  refpedful  terms  *. 

And  what  have  we  got  to  put  down 
fuch  an  author  as  Lord  Shaftefbury  ?  Wri- 
tings, which  for  the  honour  of  the  nation 


*  His  words  are,  *  As  averfe  as  I  am  to  the  caufe 

*  of  theifm  or  name  of  deift^  when  taken  in  a  fenfe  ex- 
{  clufive  of  revelation,  I  confidcr  flill,  that  in  flrict- 
(  nefs,  the  root  of  all  is  theifm ;  and  that  to  be  a  fet- 
f  tied  Chriftian,  it  is  necefiary  to  be  firft  of  all  a  good 
(  the't/l.     For  tbeifm  can  only  be  oppofed  to  polytbcifm 
«  or  athcifm  ;  nor  have  I  patience  to  hear  the  name  of 
{  deijl  (the  higheft  of  ail  names)  denied/  and  fet  in 
'  oppofition  to  Chriftianity,     As  if  our  religion  was  a 

*  kind  of  magic,  which  depended  not  upon  the  belief 
'of  a  lingle  Supreme  Being;  or  as  if  the  firm  and  ra- 
'  tional  belief  of  fuch  a  Being  on  philofophical  grounds, 
'  was  an  improper  qualification  for  believing  any  thing 
'  further. — Excellent  prefumption,  for  thole  who  na- 
<  turally  incline  to  the  difbelief  of  revelation,  or  who 
'  through  vanity  aflecl  a  freedom  of  this  kind.' 
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ought    not    to    be    mentioned.      Original 
works   of  genius   and   learning  we  have 
hardly  any,  good  or  bad.   It  is  all  occafional 
publications  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  day, 
or  it  is  editions   of  claffics,  that  have  been 
better  publifhed  many  years  ago,  or  tranf- 
lations  of  them  of  no  ufe  to  the  fcholar  ; 
or  it  is,  at  beft,  campilements  of  antient  or 
modern  hiftory;  but  even  thefe,forthegreat- 
er  part,  written  in  fuch  a  ftile,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  read,  for  information  of  fads, 
by  thofe  who  have  formed  their   tafle  in 
writing  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  antient  au- 
thors.    As  to  philofophy   or    fcience,    we 
can  expect  nothing  of  that  kind  of  the  lead 
value,  now  that  the  antient  philofophy   is 
laid  afide.    But  what  our  writings  want  in 
beauty  and  excellence,  they   make   up   in 
number  j  for  not  only  of  annual  produc- 
tions, but  of  monthly,  weekly,  and,  I  may 
lay,  daily,  the  multitude  is  iuch,  that  if  a 
man  were  to  read  them  all,  he  could   read 
nothing  elfe,  and  hardly  do  any  thing  elfe. 
J  would   have   thofe   writers   of  the   day, 
who  affect  to   deipife   fuch   an  author   as 
Lord  Shaftefbury,   try  to   produce  a  dia- 
logue like   the   Moral i ft s  ;  or,  if  they  fay 
that  they  have  not  time  or  leifure  to  com- 
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pofe  a  work  of  fuch  length,  (for  I  am  fure 
they  will  not  think  that  they  want  ge- 
nius and  learning,)  let  them  try  to  write 
but  a  leticr  of  fuch  elegance  of  ftile,  and 
politenefs  of  compliment,  as  the  Letter  on 
enthufiafm. 

A  kinfman  of  my  Lord  Shaftefbury, 
the  late  Mr  Harris,  has  written  two  dia- 
logues, one  upon  Art  and  another  upon 
Happinefs.  But  neither  of  them  is  a  dia- 
logue, according  to  my  definition  of  that 
kind  of  writing;  for  they  have  no  ftory 
or  fable  worth  mentioning,  nor  characters 
or  manners.  They  want  too  entirely  thofe 
incidents  and  turns,  with  which  a  dialogue 
ought  to  be  varied.  They  are,  therefore, 
truly  no  more  than  an  analyfis  by  way  of 
queftion  and  anfwer,  the  one  of  a  complex 
idea,  viz.  that  of  art,  the  other  of  a  more 
complex  idea  ftill,  and  of  much  greater 
importance  in  human  lite;  I  mean  the  idea 
of  hcippinefs.  They  are  therefore  no  more 
dialogues  than  an  analyfis  of  a  geometrical 
proportion,  carried  on  in  the  fame  way. 
They  aie,  however,  works  of  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  particularly  the  laft  mentioned, 
in.  which  thue  is  much  excellent  phi- 
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lofophy.     The   ftile  too  is  chafte  and  cor- 
red:,  but  not  near  fo  much   adorned  and 
animated  as  that  of  his  kinfman;  and,  par- 
ticularly, he  falls  very  much  fhort  in  his  at- 
tempt to  imitate  my  Lord's  high  ftile  in  the 
rhapfodies  of  Theocles;  and  tho*  his  rhapfo- 
dies  were  as  good  of  the  kind,they  are  not  fo 
well  fuited  to  the  perfonages  he  introduces. 
I  would  recommend,  however,  to  every  ftu- 
dent  of  ancient  philofophy,  to  begin  ra- 
ther with  his  dialogues,  particularly  that 
upon   happinefs,   than    with    my   Lord's 
dialogue ;  for,   he    appears   to   have    ftu- 
died    the    antient    books    of    philofophy, 
more   than    my   Lord,   and    he   abounds 
in   quotations   from   them,   the    moft   of 
which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  tranf- 
late.     And,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  him, 
next  to  my  Lord  Shaftefbury,   the  bed 
writer  of  this  age  upon  the  fubject  of  phi- 
lofophy, both  for  matter  and  ftile.     I  will 
only  further  add,  that  I  am  very  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  an  author, 
whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  inti- 
mately, and  efteemed  very  much  not  only  as 
an  excellent  fcholar,  and  a  good  writer,  but 
as  a  man  of  worth.     He  firft  began,  as  I 
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have  elfewhere  acknowledged,  the  attempt, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  on,  of 
reviving  the  ancient  philofophy,  of  which 
I  got  the  firft  tafte  from  his  writings ;  and 
I  made  contiderable  advances  in  it,  both 
by  his  conveifation  and  by  correfponding 
with  him.  And  I  have  feveral  letters  of 
his  in  my  pofleffion,  upon  which  I  fet  a 
great  value,  as  memorials  of  his  efteem  and 
regard  for  me. 

And  here  I  conclude  the  fubjecl;  of  dia- 
logue-writing, upon  which  I  have  enlarged 
the  more,  that  1  think  it  the  fineft  of  all 
writing  in  profe :  And  it  has  the  greateft 
beauty  of  poetry,  namely  a  fable  and  man- 
ners. Even  in  a  narrative  poem,  fuch  as 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  dialogue  is 
one  of  the  greateft  beauties  ;  and,  I  think, 
it  is  not  without  reafon  that  Ariftotle  com- 
mends Homer  for  fpeaking  fo  little  him- 
felf,  and  making  others  fpeak  fo  much  *. 


*  His  commendation  of  Homer  in  this  refpeft  is  very 
high;  for  he  fays,  that  Homer  alone,  of  all  poets,  under- 
ftood  what  he  himfelf  ought  to  do.  *Oftri%»s 
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Nor  indeed  do  I  think  that   any  kind   of 
writing  can  be  perfectly  fine  without  dia- 


tOt  piv  «v»  *AAo<, 


yu- 


«)T«X>I?,  Cap.  24.)  The  praife,  which  Ariftotle  here  be- 
ftows  upon  Homer,  may  feem  extravagant;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  it  I  take  to  be,  «  That,  of  all  the  poets,  whoimitated 

*  as  Homer  does,  partly  by  narrative  and  partly  by  dia- 
1  logue,  rTe  alone  divided  the  two  parts  properly,  and 

*  did  not  give  too  much  to  the  narrative.'    And  here  I 
cannot  help  ftopping  to  correct  a  text  in  the  Poetics  up- 
on this  fubjecl:,  which,  as  it  ftands  in  all  the  editions, 
and  likewife,  as  I  fuppofe,  in  the  MSS.  is  altogether 
unintelligible  ;  nor  is  it  corrected  in  a  late  edition  of 
the  Poetics  from  Cambridge,  which  I  have  feen.     It 
is,  when  fpeaking  of  the  different  manners  of  imitation 
in  poetry,  (for  all  poetry,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is 
imitation),  he  fays,  En  h  rovru»  T^CTH  Stctpe^sf  T«,  f*f 

«<f4»;5-««T«    «»    T(f.         Kflf<  yctf    It  T«<5   OCUTOtf   XU^ 

dt    tFTtv*    «re  ft'.t 


/3*AA«»T«e,   Y,  iretiTttg  **>{  ir^ttTTovTxs  xeei  tfipyevvrct;    Tubs  f<-t- 

ftovfttrtvs.  (Cap  3.)  Here,  in  order  to  make  the  paf^ 
fage  intelligible,  you  muft  make  two  corrections,  firft 
after  ITS  pm  «7r«yytAAo»T«,  you  muft  read  'm  $g  (in 
place  of  D)  'iTtee*  TI  */iy»opfvo>,  otherwise  it  is  not 
fenfe  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  anfwering  to  the  f«?»  in 
:be  fiift  part  of  that  member  of  il.e  fcntence  :  And  in 
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logue,  more  or  lefs.  I  have  chofen  for 
my  text  on  this  fubject,  two  of  the  fineft 
dialogues  I  know,  that  of  Cicero  De  Ora- 
tors, and  my  Lord.Shaftefbury'sRhapfbdy, 
both,  I  think,  very  fine,  and  the  laft  with- 
out difpute  the  fineft  in  Englifh ;  for  his 
Lordfhip  appears  to  me  to  have  had  a  ge- 
nius, which  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  this 
kind  of  writing :  And  accordingly,  not  on- 
ly in  the  Rhapfody,  where  he  is  a  profef- 
fed  dialogift,  but  in  his  other  works,  he 
has  intermixed  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
dialogue  *,  imitating  in  that  refpect,  as  I 


the  laft  member,  in  place  of  ravs  fttfttvftw«vsy  which  has 
no  fenfe  at  all,  you  muft  read  {i^ovtctttv.  And  then 
the  whole  fentence  will  be  perfectly  intelligible,  ex- 
preffing,  clearly,  and  diftinclly,  the  three  different  ways 
of  imitation,  either  by  narrative  only,  or  by  dialogue 
only,  that  is,  by  introducing  all  the  perfons  acting 
and  fpeaking,  or  in  both  ways  as  Homer  imitates.  See 
a  paffage  from  Plato,  which  I  have  quoted  in  Vol.  III. 
of  this  work,  p.  126.  where  the  reader  will  find  ex- 
plained, what  Ariftotle  means  by  ftTtpo» 


*  There  is  a  very  fhort  dialogue,  which  he  has 
thrown  into  his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,  feet. 
3.  in  the  beginning.  It  is  fo  pretty  and  natural,  that 
I  cannot  help  tranfcrjbing  it  ;  it  is  where  fpeaking  of 
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have  elfewhere  obferved,  Horacej  the 
chief  beauty  of  whofe  fatires  and  epiftles 
is  the  dialogue  in  them :  And  1  am  not 
fure  but  his  beft  ode  is  the  dialogue  be- 
twixt him  and  Lydia  *.  My  Lord  Shafte- 
fbury,  in  his  dialogues,  has  avoided  that 
fault  in  his  (tile  of  being  too  copious, 
and  fometimes  overloaded  with  epithets ; 
for  his  dialogue  is  altogether  in  the  ftile 
of  converfation,  which  does  not  admit 
VOL.  IV.  3  D 


the  juftnefs  and  truth  of  workmanfhip,  he  makes  a 
poor  mechanic  fay  to  a  rich  cuftomer,  *  Sir,   you  are 

*  miftaken  for  coming  to  me  for  fuch  a  piece  of  work- 
«  manfhip  :  Let  who  will  make  it  for  you,  as  you  fan- 

<  cy ;  I  know  it  to  be  -wrong  :  Whatever  I  have  made 

<  hitherto,  has  been  true  •work  j  and  neither  for  your 

*  fake  or  any  body's  elfe,  fhall  I  put  my  hand  to  any 
'  other.'     Here  he  has  imitated  the  ftile  of  a  common 
mechanic;  but  he  has  in  the  fame  piece,  feft.  ii.  a  long- 
er dialogue,  in  the  form  of  a  foliloquy,  in  a  higher  ftile 
and  upon  a  much  nobler  fubject :  It  is  too  long  to  be 
here  inferted ;  but  I  call  again  upon  the  falhionable 
wits  and  critics  of  this  age,  who  think  meanly  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury's  ftile,  to  try  whether  they  can  dp 
any  thing  better  upon  the  fubjecT:. 

*  Book  iii.  ode  Q, 
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of  an  exuberance  of  words,  or  multi- 
tude of  epithets :  And  where  he  intro- 
duces gentlemen  fpeaking,  it  is  altogether 
the  converfation  of  gentlemen.  And,  in 
general,  there  runs  through  his  whole 
writings  a  certain  liberal  air,  and  gentle- 
man-like manner*,  without  which,!  think, 
nothing  can  be  agreeably  either  fpoken  or 
written.  The  greateft  learning  and  fci- 
ence,  without  it,  cannot  pleafe  though  it 
may  inftruct. 

*  See  Vol.  HI.  p.  284.  and  285. 
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CHAP.        IX. 


Of  the  jlile  ofH\ft.oiy.—Oftbe  difference 
betwixt  Hiftory  and  Biography. — tfhe 
fubjecJ  of  hiftory  is  narrative. —Whate- 
ver is  not  narrative  in  hiflory  is  epifodi- 
cal. — What  epifodes  are  proper  for  hiflo-* 
ry.+ — not  political  or  philofophical  reflec- 
tions upon  human  nature,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Salluft  in  the  beginning  o/'Cataline's  con- 
fpira.cy,andofthe  Jugurthine  war.— Ex- 
planations of  particular  cujloms  and  man" 
tiers  oj  a  nation,  a  proper  epifode  in  hiftory. 
— Difference  in  this  refpefl  betwixt  the 
Greek  hiftorians  of  Roman  affairs,  and 
their  own. — Of  the  rhetorical  Mile  in  hif- 
tory. — Speeches  in  it,  not  digreffions  or  e- 
pifodes  but  matters  of  faci  and  parts  of 
the  Jiory. — Speeches  make  political  and 
philofophical  reflexions  not  improper  in 
hiflory. — Hiftory  therefore  a  moft  plea- 
fant  and  'various  compo/ition  ; — but  the 
/i',  a  variety  'which  hiflory  does 
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not  admit. — Of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
poetical  Jlile  'which  hi/lory  does  not  ad- 
wit,  fuch  as  Epithets,  Similies,  Meta- 
phors, and  Minute  Defcriptions. — Of 
the  painting  in  Homer,  and  the  difference 
in  that  refpefl  betivixt  his  jlile  ,  and  the 

jlile  of  hi/lory. — Of  the  choice  of  ivords 
in  the  hijlorical  Jlile. — Difference,  in  that 
refpecJ,  betwixt  the  Jlile  of  Homer  and  of 
hiflory. — Of  the  Compofition  in  hi/lory, 
by  'which  the  Jlile  of  it  is  chiefly  to  be  di- 

Jlinguijhed  from  common  fpeech  • — not  to 
be  dijlinguifhed  in  that  •way  by  variety 
of  arrangement,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  only  by  Periods. — Of  the  great  beauty 
of  Periods. —Quotation  upon  that  Jitbjecl 

from  Arijlotle,  Jhouuing,  that  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  beauty,  'without  \a  Syf- 
tem  and  a  Whole. — There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  properly  called  Compofition  with- 
out periods. — Of  the  defecl  of  Sallujl  and 
Tacitus  in  this  refpecl. — The  Jlile  of  Ta- 
citus <worje  than  that  of  Sallujl. — One 
example  of  a  Greek  author,  ewho  writes 
like  Sallujl. — Such  compofilions  Jlill  more 
inexcufable  in  Greek  than  in  Latin. 
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1AM  now  to  treat  of  the  ftile  of  Hiftory, 
according  to  the  order  I  propofed  to 
follow  in  this  work*.  By  hiftory  I  mean 
not  the  hiftory  of  flies  or  reptiles  or  of  other 
animals,  commonly  called  natural  hiftory ; 
but  the  hiftory  of  man^  and  not  of  particu- 
lar men,  but  of  nations  :  For  I  diftinguifh 
betwixt  biography  and  hiftory,  as  I  diftin- 
guifh betwixt  an  individual  and  the  nation 
of  which  he  makes  a  part. 

That  the  ftile  of  hiftory  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  ftile  of  converfation  or  dia- 
logue, of  which  I  have  already  treated, 
or  from  the  didactic,  the  rhetorical,  and 
poetical,  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  muft  be  e- 
vident  at  firft  fight:  And  I  am  now  to  fhow 
wherein  that  difference  confifts. 

As  theTubjecl:,  or  matter  treated  of,  is 
principal  in  every  work,  the  ftile  ought 
to  be  fuitable  to  it  f.  Now,  the  fubject  of 

*  Page  291, 

i 

f  Page  291. 
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hiftory,  is  the  narrative  of  the  tranfactions 
of  a  nation.  Whatever  therefore  in  hiftory 
is  not  narrative,  muft  be  confidered  as  not 
principal,  but  only  epifodical ;  and  if  the 
epifodes  are  too  long,  or  not  belonging  to 
the  principal  fubject,  and  arifing  naturally 
out  of  it,  the  work  is  in  that  refpect  faul- 
ty. The  queftion  therefore  is,  what  epi- 
fodes are  proper  for  hiftory  ?  How  fre- 
quent ?  And  how  long  continued  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  I  think  it  is  evident, 
that  philofophical  reflections  upon  govern- 
ment, or  political  diiTertations,  are  not  the 
proper  bufmefs  of  hiftory,  which,  no  doubt, 
furnifhes  a  text  for  them  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
bufmefs  of  the  hiftorian  to  be  the  commen- 
tator upon  that  text.  This  he  ought  to  leave 
to  the  reader;  and  all  that  he  has  to  do,  is 
to  give  him  a  text  exact  and  correct.  I 
therefore  take  upon  me  to  condemn  all  di- 
greffions  of  that  kind,  efpecially  when  they 
run  out  to  any  length,  fuch  as  the  political 
reflections  of  Salluft  upon  the  Roman  ftate, 
in  his  introduction  to  Catalines  confpiracy^ 
or  his  philofophical  ob'fervations  on  human 
nature,  in  his  preface  to  his  Jugurthinc 
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•war;  both  which  might  have  been  proper, 
if  he  had  been  writing  a  fyftem  of  morals 
or  politics,  or  might  have  been  more  ex- 
cufable,  if  he  had  been  writing  a  general 
hiftory  of  the  Roman  ftate,  but,  I  think, 
are  very  foreign  to  the  hiftory  of  (ingle  e- 
vents  in  a  nation,  fuch  as  the  confpiracy 
of  Cataline,  or  the  war  of  Jugurtha  *. 

But  by  whatl  have  faid,  I  would  notbe  un~ 
derftood  to  mean,  thattheexplanation  of  par- 
ticular cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  nation 
whofe  hiftory  you  write,  is  improper  in  hif- 
tory; but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely proper;  and  I  regret  very  much,  that 
the  Roman  hiftorians  have  not  been  at 
more  pains  to  explain  feveral  things  of 
that  kind. — Their  excufe  is,  that  fuch  ex- 
plications were  quite  unneceflary  to  thofe 
for  whom  they  wrote.  But  they  fhould 
have  confidered,  that  the*y  were  writing 
for  pofterity,  and  for  men  of  other  nations, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Roman  cuftoms 


*  This  is  the  judgment  of  Qmntilian,  Salluftiusy  in 
lello  Catalinario  et  Jugurihino,  nihil  ad  hiftoriam  pertinen-- 
rincipiis  orfus  ejl  3  Lib.  iii.  cap.  j  o. 
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and  manners.  And,  indeed,  this  defeat  in 
them  would  have  made  the  Roman  hifto- 
ry  hardly  intelligible  to  us,  if  it  had  not 
been  fupplied  by  the  Greek  hiftorians,  par- 
ticularly by  fhe  Halicarnafiian  and  Polybi- 
us ;  who,  writing  for  their  own  countrymen, 
have  been  at  pains  to  inform  us  of  many 
things  .concerning  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ro- 
mans both  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  government,  which  other- 
wife  we  could  not  have  underftood.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  hiftory  may  have 
fomething  of  the  didactic  ftile  in  it. 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  rhetorical 
(lile,  I  mean  the  ftile  of  the  fpeeches  in 
the  antient  hiftories  ?  Are  they  foreign  to 
the  fubject  ?  And  I  fay  they  are  not,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  proper ;  for  they 
not  only  vary  the  ftile  moft  agreeably,  and 
relieve  the  reader  from  the  difguft  of  hear- 
ing nothing  but  facts,  without  reafon  or 
argument ;  but  they  are  a  part,  and  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  hiftory  of  nations,  where 
the  public  bufmeis  was  carried  on  chiefly 
by  fpeaking  ;  for,  in  fuch  a  nation,  the 
fpeeches  are  to  be  confidered  as  matters  of 
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fact  :  And  accordingly  Thucydides  tells  us* 
that  the  fpeeche^he  has  given  us,  many 
and  long  as  they  are,  were  really  fpoken, 
at  leaft  in  fubftance,  he  himfelf  having  heard' 
them,  01  being  informed  by  them  who  heard 
them*.  And,  even  where  the  hiftorian 
could  have  no  fuch  knowledge,  which  is 
the  cafe  of  Livy  and  the  Halicarnaifian, 
with  refpejft  to  the  fpeeches  which  they 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  perfonages  of 
the  firft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate ;  yet,  as 
we  are  fure  that  public  bufmefs  was  then 
carried  on  by  fpeaking,  as  well  as  in  later 
times,  they  are  not  at  all  improper,  more 
efpecially  as  they  give  the  hiftorian  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  counfels  and 
motives  of  actions,  without  digreffing  or 
letting  his  ftory  (land  ftill.  Such  fpeech- 
es, therefore,  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
epifodes,  but  as  parts,  not  ornamental 
merely,  but  very  ufeful,  of  the  hiftory. 

And  here  the  author  has  an  opportuni- 
ty of  bringing  into  his  work,  without  vi- 
olating the  rules  of  hiftory,  political,  and 
even  philofophical  reflections,  and  likewifc 

VOL.  IV.  3  E 

•   Lib.  i.  cap.  22. 
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a  good  deal  of  the  hiftory  of  other  nations, 
by  way  of  example,  and  of  the  fame  na- 
tion in  more  antient  times. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  hiftory  is  a 
moft  pleafant  and  various  compofition,  ta- 
king in  not  only  the  narrative  but  the  di- 
daclic  and  rhetorical  ftiles,  and  even  fome- 
thing  of  the  philofophy  of  morals  and  po- 
litics, together  "with  examples  from  the  hif- 
tory of  other  nations  and  of  other  times. 

It  remains  therefore  only  to  be  Inquired, 
•whether  hiftory  does  not  partake  of  the 
poetical  ftile,  as  well  as  of  the  other  ftiles 
I  have  mentioned  :  And  I  fay  it  does  not ; 
and  that  hiftory  is  as  different  from  poe- 
try, as  it  is  from  painting ;.  for,  as  Ho- 
race fays,  uti  pifflura  pot/is.  And  the  chief 
difference  betwixt  poetry  and  painting  is 
the  inftrument  of  imitation,  painting  imi- 
tating by  lines  and  colours,  poetry  by  words. 
And  hence  comes  the  difference  betwixt 
the  ftile  of  poetry  and  hiftory.  One  of 
the  chief  characteriftics  of  the  poetical  ftile 
is  epithets,  by  which  the  object  is  reprefent- 
ed  to  the  imagination,  as  it  is  by  painting 
to  the  eyes ;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
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Homer  abounds  fo  very  much  in  epithets, 
beftowing  them  not  only  on  perfons,  but 
on  things ;  and   even  the   moft  common 
things,  fuch  as  earth  and  water,  which  in 
that  manner  may  be  painted  or  reprefent- 
ed  to  the  imagination  in  poetry,  as  to  the 
eye  in  painting.     But  in  hiftory,  even  per- 
fons the  moft  illuftrious,  ought  not  to  be 
defcribed  in  that  way;  I  condemn  therefore 
in  hiftory  the  defigning  perfons  by  epithets, 
fuch  as  the  bra*ue  Prince,  the  gallant  <war- 
rior,  the  pbilofophic  fage,  and   the   like  ; 
though  I  know  Inch  expreflions  are  reckon- 
ed ornaments  of  the  hiftorical  ftile  by  thofe 
who  canntft  make  the  proper  diftmction 
betwixt  the  ftile  of  poetry  and  of  hiftory. 
And  as  to  things,  I  fay  there  ought  never 
an  adjective  to  be  applied  to  any  fubftan- 
tive,  merely  for  the  fake   of  adorning  it, 
or  exciting  any  pafTion  in  us,  which  is  the 
proper  definition  of  an   epithet,  but  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  narrative  or  argument. 
Then  there  is  the  ufe  of  iimilies,  by  which 
a  thing  that  may  not  be  fo  confpicuous  in 
itielf,  is  made  more  confpicuous  by  com- 
parifon  with  another  thing.     This  figure 
very  much   ornaments  the  ftile,    by    de- 
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fcriptions  of  beautiful  things  in  nature,  or 
ait;  and  accordingly  the  fimilies  of  Ho- 
mer are  the  moft  ornamented  parts  of  his 
poems.  Then  there  is  the  frequent  ufe  of 
metaphors  in  poetry,  which  are  ihort  fimi- 
,lies :  and,  laftly,  there  is  a  particular  and 
a  minute  defcription  of  things,  called  by  the 
antient  critics  «Trawu7JW*s  *,  by  which  things 
are  fo  circumftantially  and  accurately  de- 
fcribed,  that  a  painter  may  reprefent  them 
in  colours,  by  exactly  copying  the  defcrip- 
tion given  of  them.  Of  this  kind  are  ma^ 
ny  defcriptions  in  Homer,  and  particularly 
one  in  the  OdyfTey,  where  he  paints  as 
much,  as  is  poffible  for  words  to  do,  an 
event  moft  interefting,  as  all  of  the  kind 
in  poetry  are  ;  I  mean  the  difcovery  of 
Ulyffes  by  his  old  nurfe,  when  (he  was 
warning  his  feet,  an  event  upon  which 
his  whole  fortune  and  the  cataftrophe 
of  the  poem  depended  f.  Now,  fuch 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  on  this  Figure,  Vol.  III.  p.  117. 

f  I  do  not  know  any  fo  good  a  fubjedl  of  painting, 
as  this  difcovery  ;  and,  I  am  glad  that  fo  emi- 
nent a  painter  as  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  has  chofen 
it  for  the  fubjecl  of  a  picture,  which  he  is  to  paint  fa? 
the  Ruffian  Prince 
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painting  does  not  belong  even  to  oratory, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  mown*,  but  much 
lefs  to  hiftory.  The  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  the  chief  end  of  poetry  is  to  move  the 
paflions  ;  whereas,  the  bufmefs  of  hiftory 
is  to  inftruct  by  a  faithful  narrative,  accu- 
rate and  circumftantial  enough  to  make 
the  things  be  perceived  by  the  underftand- 
ing,  but  not  fo  minute,  or  fo  much  coloured, 
as  to  make  them  an  object  of  the  imagination. 
Such  being  therefore  the  difference  betwixt 
poetry  and  hiftory,  I  blame  the  ftile  of 
every  hiftory  which  abounds  with  epi- 
thets and  fjmilies,  or  makes  much  ufe  of 
metaphors  that  are  not  common  in  the  lan- 
guage, or  which,  by  a  particular  defcription 
of  things,  applies  itfelf  to  the  imagination 
and  paflions. 

The  ftile  of  hiftory,  as  well  as  every  o- 
ther  ftile,  confifts  of  two  things,  the  choice 
of  words,  and  the  compofition  of  thefe 
words:  The  laft  of  which  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  mafters  of  the  art  to  be  the  moft 
difficult  part,  as  well  as  that  which  gives 


.    HI.         -     I  I  §7 
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the  greateft  beauty  to  ftile,  when  well  ex- 
ecuted. As  to  the  choice  of  words  in  hif- 
tory,  they  fhould  be  all  the  common  words 
of  the  language,  but  of  the  beft  kind,  that  is, 
fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  politeft  and  beft  edu- 
cated men,  fpeaking  or  writing  with  gravity 
and  dignity  upon  fubjects  of  importance.  Of 
metaphors  and  other  tropes  none  fhould 
be  ufed  but  fuch  as  are  common  and  fami- 
liar, nor  any  words  that  are  obfolete  and 
antiquated.  In  this  particular,  Salluft,  as 
I  have  obferved  elfe where*,  is  very  faulty; 
for  he  abounds  with  obfolete  words  and 
phrafes,  which  are  an  ornament  to  poetry, 
if  judicioufly  employed;  and,  accordingly, 
they  are  much  ufed  by  Homer,  in  whom 
it.is  not  difficult  to  difcern  two  languages, 
the  language  of  his  own  time,  and  that  of 
times  much  more  antient.  And,  I  think, 
it  is  a  very  great  beauty  in  the  beft  rhy- 
ming poetry  we  have  in  Englifh,  I  mean 
Mr  Thorn fon's  Cqftle  of  Indolence.  But  I 
hold  them  to  be  improper  both  in  hiftory 
and  rhetoric,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  wri- 
ting or  fpeaking,  the  fubjeft  of  which  is 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  200, 
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The  competition,  therefore,  is  that  by 
'which  the  hiftorical  ftile  is  chiefly  to  be 
diftiguifhed  from  any  other.  How  much 
the  ftile  in  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  va- 
ried and  diftinguifhed  from  common  fpeech 
by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  words, 
I  have  more  than  once  obferved  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  But  I  have  alfo  ob- 
ferved, that  the  ftinted  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage, fo  defective  in  its  grammar,  and 
wanting  that  variety  of  flection,  and  thofe 
numbers  and  genders,  by  which  words,  at 
a  diftance  from  one  another  in  poiition, 
are  joined  together  in  fyntax,  does  not 
admit  of  that  beautiful  variety  of  ar- 
rangement, which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  pleafes  the  ear,  conveys  the  fenfe  more 
emphatically  *.  Neither  does  the  fimple 
fyntax  of  our  language  admit  of  all  that 
variety  of  figures  of  conftrudion,  with 
which  Thucydides  has  adorned  his  ftile  fo 
much,  that,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  has  ob- 
ferved, the  grammarians  have  not  names 
for  them  all.  Thefe  figures,  though  they 
be  what  the  antient  critics  call 


*  See  what  1  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  my  Dif- 
fertation  upon  the  competition  of  the  ancients,  annex- 
ed to  Vol.  II. 
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ygis,  that  is,  having  the  appearance  of  fo- 
kcijmS)  yet,  if  they  be  not  intemperately 
ufed,  or  fo  as  to  produce  an  obfcurity  in 
the  fenfe,  which  is  often  the  cafe  in  Thu- 
cydides,  are  a  beauty  of  ftile,  but  fuch  as 
our  language  does  not  admit.  The  only 
way  therefore  remaining,  by  which  our 
hiftorical  ftile  in  Englifh  can  be  diftinguifti- 
ed  from  common  fpeech,  is  by  compofition 
in  periods.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  great- 
eft  beauty  of  all  compofition,  whether  in 
learned  or  unlearned  languages,  in  profe 
or  in  verfe.  I  have  faid  a  good  deal  upon 
this  fubjecl:  elfewhere  in  this  volume  *, 
which  I  will  not  here  repeat.  In  volume 
third  f,  I  have  given  definitions  of  a  pe- 
riod from  Ariftotle  and  Cicero,  and  have 
fhown  how  much  better  the  philofopher 
has  defined  it  than  the  orator;  1  have  alfo 
illuftrated  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fub- 
jecl: by  examples  from  Demofthenes,  Ci- 
cero, and  Milton.  I  will  only  add  here, 
that  whoever  is  not  fenfible  of  the  beauty 
of  a  period,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  know 

*  Page  238.  and  following, 
f  Chapter  5. 
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what  beauty  is,  which  cannot  be,  as  I  have 
fhown  elfewhere  *,  without  a  fyftem  ancT 
VOL.  IV.  F 


*  Metaphyflcs,  vol.  II.  p.  in.  Ariftotle  fpeaking 
of  the  fable  of  a  tragedy,  fays,  (Poetics,  cap.  7.)  that 
it  muft  not  only  be  a  whole,  having  a  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  ;  but  it  muft  have  a  certain  fize  or  ex- 
tent :  For,  fays  he,  a  beautiful  animal,  or  whatever 
elfe  is  beautiful,  confifting  of  parts,  muft  not  only  have 
thefe  properly  arranged,  but  muft  likewife  have  a  cer- 
tain magnitude  ;  for  the  beautiful  confifts  in  order  and 
magnitude.  Therefore,  fays  he,  a  very  fmall  animal 
is  not  beautiful,  becaufe  we  do  not  diftinclly  perceive' 
the  relation  of  the  whole  to  its  parts,  nor  is  a  very 
great  animal  beautiful,  becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend 
it,  fo  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  one  in  the  whole.  Such, 
fays  he,  would  be  an  animal  of  10,000  ftadia,  I  will 
fubjoin  the  words  of  the  original,  as  1  think  the  paf- 
fage  very  remarkable  :  ET;  fc  sirs<  TO  X«A«»,  **<  £«e»  *«; 


Oil    8^8<» 

«v  [.(.lytSti  xcti  retail  tTTt.  $10  OVTS  irecftftiK?6t  et*  n  ye- 
»«»T«  KAMI  £uof  ffvy^irou  y*p  *»  Sif^in.  lyyvs  rev  Kimy6^~ 
TOU  ffioiioy  yiroptltf  «WTJ  iretfe,(.<.iyifa;.  Qy  yxo  sxf&x  '»]  Sit,- 
fiat  ym&rtti,  «XX'  oiftiTect  Toig  Otucoyri  ro  fi»  KCAI  TO  *«Aa»  t* 
T/is  tfswg<«s*  'tier  t:  ftvgtav  a-fx^iut  6i»)  fyoi.  —  This  paflage 

I  had  not  before  me,  when  I  wrote  the  chapter  of  Me- 
taphyfics above  quoted  j  but  it  gives  me  very  great 
pleafure  to  find,  that  my  notions  upon  a  fubjecl;,  which 
lias  been  fo  little  confidered  by  any  author  ancient  01; 
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a  whole,  of  a  certain  extent,  having  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end. 

Not  only  is  a  period  one  of  the  greatefl 
beauties  of  fpeaking  or  writing,  but  it  is 
fo  eflential  to  compofition,  that  nothing 
defer ves  the  name  of  compofition^  which 
has  not  periods  longer  or  fhorter,  but  con- 
fifts  altogether  of  fhort  fentences,  efpecially 
if  thefe  fentences  are  unconnected ;  yet 
this  is  the  ftile  of  Salluft,  which  is  fo  uni- 
form in  that  refped,  that  I  hardly  remem- 


modern,  I  mean  the  definition  of  the  TO  x«xo»,  and 
where  I  had  fo  little  light  to  guide  me,  none  at  all 
indeed,  when  I  wrote  that  chapter,  coincides  fo  per- 
fectly with  Ariftotle.  Now,  a.  period  is  a  whole,  as 
well  as  a  fable  of  a  tragedy:  And,  accordingly,  A- 
riftotle  has  defined  it  to  be  that  which  has  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end  (he  might  have  added  a  middle  too]  in 
itfelf)  and  a  fiifficicni  extent.  See  the  words  of  Arifto- 
tle quoted  in  vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p.  57.  The 
meaning  of  its  having  a  beginning  and  end  in  itfelf  is, 
that  it  muft  not  be  terminated  by  the  fenfe  only,  but 
by  the  found,  fo  that  the  ear  experts  an  end  ;  which 
is  not  th,e  cafe  in  the  >.<&  ueopt*i>t  as  he  calls  it,  in 
v,hich  the  car  perceives  neither  beginning  nor  end  : 
and  therefore  has  not  the  pleafure  which  a  runner  ha?j 
r/ho  fi'C5  rh.:  :>or;  before  him. 
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ber  any  thing  in  him,  which  deferves  the 
name  of  a  period.  So  that,  fuppofing  this 
kind  of  (Hie  were  in  itfelf  beautiful,  it  has 
not  variety  enough  to  make  it  fine  wri- 
ting; and  from  this  fo  great  uniformity, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  ftudied  and  affect- 
ed. Now,  an  author  may  not  have  fkill 
enough,  or  may  not  beftow  pains  fufficient 
to  compofe  good  periods.  Bur,  if  he  is  at 
pains  to  make  his  fentences  fhort,  abrupt, 
and  unconnected,  he  {hows  a  very  bad  tafte, 
and  labours  to  write  ill.  I  will  not  here 
repeat  what  I  have  faid  of  the  ftile  of  Sal- 
luft  and  of  Tacitus  in  Vol.  IIL  of  this 
work,  where  I  have  beftowed  upon  thefe 
two  ftiles  the  beft  part  of  three  chapters  *. 
I  will  only  add  here,  that  though  Salluft 
very  well  deferves  the  cenfure  which  Se- 
neca beftows  on  him,  of  amputatae  fenten- 
tiae^  and  vcrba  ante  expectation  cadentia, 
he  does  not  deferve  to  be  charged  with  the 
third  fault  which  Seneca  imputes  to  him, 
viz.  cbfcura  bre'vitas  f  ;  for  I  do  not  re- 

*  Chap.  ii.  1 2.  and  13. 
f  Seneca,  epift.  1 14. 
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colled  at  prefent  any  paflage  in  Salluft  that 
I  think  is  obfcure.  But  as  to  Tacitus,  he 
is  moft  juftly  chargeable  with  all  the  three, 
and  efpecially  an  obfcure  brevity^  which  has 
made  notes  upon  Tacitus  more  necefiary, 
I  think,  than  upon  any  one  Roman  au- 
thor; he  has,  befides,  much  more  of  point 
and  affectation  of  wit,  than  Salluft.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  reckon  his  ftile  much 
worfe  than  that  of  Salluft,  and  among 
the  worft  ftiles  that  is  to  be  found  even  in 
modern  times. 

In  my  observations  upon  his  ftile  and  that 
of  Salluft,  I  have  faid  *,  that  I  know  no 
author  in  Greek  who  wrote  in  that  ftile  ; 
but  there  has  fallen  lately  into  my  hands 
a  Greek  author  of  the  fourth  century,  A- 
chilles  Tatius,  who  has  written  a  kind  of 
romance  or  novel  upon  the  fubject  of  the 
loves  of  Clitaphon  and  Leucippe.  His  cut 
of  ftile  is,  if  poffible,  fhorter  and  more 
unconnected  than  that  of  Salluft  or  Taci- 


*  Vol.  III.  p.  201. 
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tus  *.  Such  a  manner  of  writing  is,  I 
think,  ftill  more  inexcufable  in  a  Greek 
author  than  in  a  Latin,  becaufe  one  of  the 
greateft  beauties  of  the  Greek  is,  as  I  have 
obferved  elfewhere  f,  that  it  abounds  much 
more  than  the  Latin  in  connecting  parti- 
cles, by  which  not  only  the  words  in  the 
fame  fentence,  but  fentences  themfelves, 
are  connected  together,  fo  that  there  is  no 
flop  or  gap  in  the  competition. 


*  I  will  give  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of  this  author's 
ftile  ;  in  the  beginning  of  any  work,  one  naturally  ex- 
pedls  fome  kind  of  compofition  j  but  this  author's  ex- 
ordium is  what  follows  :  S<£»y  tin  ««A«TT»J 


A  little  after,  going  on  in  the  fame  ftile,  he 

fays,  Il!g<»»»  ovf  xsci  Tij»  «;v/>j»  W*A«F,  x«<  irt£trx.07r*r  ret  «»«- 


f  Page  63.  —  66.  of  this  Volume. 
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C     rl     A     P.       X. 


The  hiftory  of  Herodotus  moft  various  both 
in  matter  and  ftile.—~ The  matter  takes  in 
the  'whole  hijlory  of  the  'world,  as  far  as 
it  •was  knoivn,  before  his  time. — Yet  there 
is  an  unity  in  his  work,  fuch  as  there  is 
in  Homer  s  poems*— -He  begins  his  •work, 
as  Homer  does,  'with  the  caufe  of  the 
•wars  bet'wixt  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
•which  are  thefubjec~l  of  his  •work.  —  0- 
thef  things  he  has  introduced  as  epifodes. 
— Of  the  truth  of  the  fails  in  Herodotus. 
— Thefe  not  credible  to  a  man,  •who  be- 
lieves that  men  have  always  been  the 
fame  in  all  ages  and  nations. — ?No  lies  in 
Herodotus  .—Of  the  variety  ofhisjlile. — 
Not  poetic -at,  though  like  the  Jlile  of  Ho- 
mer ; — -very  much  figured,  and  yet  neither 
rhetorical  nor  poetical. — //  is  compofed 
inpenods,  but  not  rhetorical  periods*-*- 
Examples  of  the  periods  in  Herodotus.  — 
Cicero  mi/taken  in  faying,  that  there  are 
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no  numbers  in  Herodotus.  —  Of  thefpeech- 
es  in  Herodotus  \-  —  there  are  but  feivt 
but  thefe  upon  proper  occafions;-~the  mat- 
ter of  them  excellent.  —  Not  many  reflec- 
tions, nor  philofopbical  and  political  obfer- 
vations  ;  but  thefe  to  the  purpofes—Qnc 
example  of  them*  —  The  dialecl^  in  •which 
he  •writes^  Ionic.  —  He  ufes  much  the  ter- 
minations of  the  datives  plural  in  that 
dialecl.  —  -No  epithets,  Jimiles^  or  piftu- 
refque  defcriptions  in  his  Jlile,  nor  any  of 
(he  Jlrong  figures  ufed  by  Homer.  —  One 
Jigurs  of  Homer  ,  much  ufed  by  him,  viz1. 
dialogue.  —  Examples  of  Herodotus'  s  dia- 
logue. —  His  jlile  diftinguifhed  in  that 
eway  from  that  of  every  other  hiftorian. 
—  Herodotus  a  religious  hiflorian.  —  All 
hiftorians,  as  •well  as  poets  of  the  higher 
order,  ought  to  be  religious.  —  Herodotus 
not  fuperftitious^  or  over  credulous^  in 
matter?  of  religion. 


BU  T,  leaving  fuch  authors  as  Salluft 
and  Tacitus  to  their  admirers,  with- 
out a  rival,  at  leaft  for  me  ;  —  I  proceed  ta 
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fpeak  of  the  firft  Greek  hiftorian,  and,  I 
think,  the  beft  both  for  matter  and  ftile, 
the  father  of  hiftory,  as  he  is  called*  and 
whofc  nine  books  are  very  properly  na- 
med after  the  nine  Mufes.  The  firft  ex- 
cellence of  every  hiftory  is,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  has  obferved  *,  a  proper  choice 
of  a  fubjecl: :  And  indeed,  it  is  the  chief 
thing  to  be  confidered  in  all  the  works  of 
art;  for,  let  the  execution  be  ever  fo 
good,  if  the  fubjecl:  be  mean  and  contemp- 
tible or  in  any  other  refpecT:  ill  chofen, 
the  piece  cannot  be  fine.  Now,  the  fub- 
ject  of  Herodotus's  hiftory  is  the  grandeft 
and  nobleft  that  can  well  be  imagined,  con- 
cluding with  the  greateft  event  which  the 
hiftory  of  man  furnimes,  (I  mean  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  into  Greece],  whether 
we  confider  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  it,  amounting,  according  to  Herodotus's 
account,  to  above  5,000,000,  the  greateft 
collection,  I  believe,  that  ever  was  made 
of  the  human  race; — the  prodigious  works 
preparatory  to  it,  in  which  the  power  of  mea 

*  Epifl.  ad  Cn.  Pompeium,  cap.  iif. 
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feems  to  have  triumphed  even  over  nature  $ 
or,  whether  we  confider  the  virtue  of  the 
Greeks  oppofed  to  fuch  a  wonderful  pow- 
er, and  which  may  be  truly  faid  to  have 
exhibited  Dignum  Deo  Speflaculum ;  for 
never  was  fo  manifefted,  not  even  in  the 
fictions  of  poets  j 

• 0$uid  virtus  et  quid  fapicntia  poffit  ; 

'  r  • ". '.  /~''' 

or,  laftlyi  the  confequences  which  would 
have  happened,  if  Xerxes  had  fucceeded  in 
that  expedition,  arid  which  make  it  not 
only  the  greateft  war  that  ever  exifted  in 
the  refpe&s  I  have  mentioned,  but  alfo  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  mankind.  For, 
if  the  Perfians  had  prevailed^  the  Greeks* 
the  fineft  race  of  people  that  ever  exifted, 
would  have  been  fwallowed  up  and  loft  in 
the  great  empire  of  Perfia,  it  being  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Perfians,  as  Plato  informs  us, 
to  mix  and  confound  the  races  of  men,  by 
tranfplanting  nations  from  one  country  to 
another;  an  example  of  which  Herodotus 
gives,  in  the  inftance  of  a  Thracian  nation* 
viz.  the  Paeonians,  which  Darius,  the  fa* 
VOL.  IV;  G 
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ther  of  Xerxes,  tranfplante'd  far  into  Afia*. 
With  Greece  would  have  been  loft  all 
learning,  philofophy,  and  fine  arts :  Fpr 
Egypt  was  conquered,  and^  become  a  part 
of  the  empire ;  and,  consequently,  the 
learning  and  the  arts  there  .deep  in  their 
decline.  A  good  deal  of  their  learning,  in- 
deed, had  been  brought  into  Italy  by  Pytha- 
goras,and  was  then  ftill  preferved  among  his 
fcholars  :  But  we  know,  that  foon  after  his 
fchooi  was  difperfed  ;  and  what  remains 
of  his  philofophy  at  this  day,  we  owe  to 
the  curiofity  and  diligence  of  the  Greeks. 
So  that,  if  the  Greeks  had  been  at  that 
time  conquered,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Weftern  and  Northern  parts  of  Europe, 
which  from  them  have  got  all  their  arts 
and  learning,  muft  have  remained,  at  leaft 
for  many  ages  longer,  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity, and,  I  heJieve,  for  ever;  for  it  does 
not  appear  to  me,- that  we  ever  could  have 
invented  any  liberal  art  or  fcience;  particu- 
larly here  in  Britain,  we  fhould  have  been  no 
better  than  the  favages  of  North  America, 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  cap.  14.  el  15. 
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ancL  in  this  refpeft  worfe,  that  we  have 
got  wealth  and  luxury,  againft  which  the 
only  prefervative  is  the  learning  and  philo- 
ibphy  of  the  Greeks.  And  thus  it  appears, 
that  the  caufe  of  learning  as  well  as  of  li- 
berty was  at  flake  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
Xerxes's  expedition. 

As  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  therefore, 
is  the  nobleft,  with  refpe£t  to  its  matter*, 
that  can  well  be  imagined,  fo  it  is  the  moft 
various  and  comprehensive  ;  for  it  contains 
the  hiftory  of  all  the  nations  "then  known, 
and  of  Greece  among  the  reft,  from  the 
Trojan  war,  where  Homer. leaves  off,  down 
to  the  war  with  Xerxes,  which  happened 

-*?  See  what  further  the  Halicarnaffian  has  faid,  upon 
the  choice  that  Herodotus  has  made  for  the  fubject  of 
his  hiftory  and  his  manner  of  treating  it,  compared 
\vith  Thucydides's  choice  of  his  fubject  and  his  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  in  his  Eplflle  to  Pompey,  above  quoted, 
cap.  3.  et  fequeti.  where,  among  other  things,  he  has 
obferved,  that  Herodotus's  fubject  has  in  it  a  great  deal 
of  philanthropy,  and  mult  have  been  particularly  a- 
greeable  to  his  countrymen  the  Greeks.  And,  I  am 
perfuaded,  when  he  recited  his  hiftory  in  the  great  na- 
tional panegyric  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  muft  have 
been  heard  with  the  greateft  pleafure  and  admiration. 
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only  a  generation   before  the  author  li- 
ved.    To  this  fo  various  hiftory   he  has 
contrived  to  give  an  unity,  (for  the  an- 
cients  efteemed    no    work    of   any   kind 
unlefs  it  was  a  whole  or  piece,  without 
which,   they  conceived  no  beauty  in  a- 
0y  thing,)  fuch  as  Homer  has  given  to 
each  of  his  two  poems.     And  what  makes 
the  unity  of  his   work,  is   the  fame  that 
makes  the  unity  of  Homer's  poems,  name- 
ly, the  fubject ;  which,  he  tells  us,  is  the 
war  betwixt  the   Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
concluded  by  the  irivafion   of  Greece  by 
JXerxes,  in  fo  far  at  leaft,  that  the  war 
ceafed  to  be  offenfive  upon  the  part  of  the 
Barbariansj  who  were  contented  after  that 
to  defend  themfelves,  and  at  laft  could  not 
even  do  that,  but  were  conquered   by   the 
Greeks.    This  fubjed  he  has,  like  Homer, 
propofed  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and 
as  Homer  has  begun  his  Iliad  with   narra- 
ting the  caufe  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  Aga- 
mennon  and  Achilles,  xvhich  is  the  fuhjecl: 
of  that  poem,  fo  Herodotus  begins  his  hif- 
tory with  narrating  the   caufe  of  the  war 
betwixt   the   Greeks   and   Barbarians,  the 
fubject,  as  I  have  faid,  of  his  work.    Then, 
as  Homer  has  contrived  to  bring  into   hi* 
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two  poems,  by  way  of  epifodes,  almoft  all 
the  hiftory  of  Greece  before  his  time,  fo 
'  Herodotus  has  introduced  into  his  work 
not  only  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians,  but  the  hiftory  of  the  Lydians, 
Aflyrians,  Medes,  Scythians,  and  Egyp- 
tians ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  hiftory  of 
the  world  then  known ;  fo  that  as  to  the 
variety  of  the  matter  he  far  exceeds  Ho- 
mer, and  yet  with  all  that  variety  the  u- 
nity  of  the  work  is  ftill  preferved.  For, 
as  the  fubjecl  of  his  hiftory  is  the  wars  be- 
twixt the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and  as 
all  nations  were  divided  at  that  time  into 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  the  fubject  is  com- 
prehenfive  enough  to  take  in  all  the  hifto- 
ries  of  the  feveral  nations,  with  which  he 
fills  up  his  piece;  and,  indeed,  every  thing 
he  relates,  prior  to  Xerxes's  expedition, 
may  be  faid  to  be  preparatory  of  that  grand 
event,  which  concludes  his  hiftory.  All 
the  hiftories,  therefore,  above  mentioned 
are  to  be  confidered  as  epifodes  which  he 
has  introduced,  not  abruptly  or  unconnec- 
ted with  what  goes  before  or  follows ;  but 
all  of  them,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  are  fome 
way  or  other  connected,  not  only  with  the 
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principal  fubjecl:,  but  with  one  another; 
for  he  has  the  art  of  tacking  ftories  toge- 
ther, and  inferring  them  one  into  another,  , 
like  fo  many  boxes 'in  a  cafe,  more  than  a- 
ny  other  author  I  know,  without  except- 
ing even  Homer;  fo  that  we  infenfibly 
flip  from  one  ftory  to  another,  hardly 
knowing  that  it  is  an  epifode  or  a  digref- 
fion.  And,  in  this  refped:,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  the  Halicarnaflian  has  very 
juftly  given  the  preference  to  Herodotus 
before  Thucydides,  who,  he  fays,  has  con- 
trived it  fo,  as  to  make  of  one  fubjecl:,  viz. 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  many  iubjedls  ; 
whereas,  Herodotus  has  had  the  ait,  -of 
many  fubjects  to  make  one*.  And,  a4 


-      .      -      -  . 

*  Epiftola  ad  Cn.  Pompeium,  cap.  3.     This  whole  e- 

piftle  I  would  advife  the  learned  reader  to  perufe  very 
diligently,  as  one  of  the  belt  pieces  of  criticifm  that  is 
any  where  to  be  found.  I  have  obferved  fome  errors 
in  it,  whether  of  the  printed  edition  or  the  MS.  I  can- 
not fay;  but  fome  of  them  may  b^  very  eaflly  corrected, 
and,  I  hope,  will  be  correfted  in  fome  future  edition 
to  be  given  at  Oxford.  I  will  only  mention  one,  that 
happens  to  be  under  my  eye.  It  is  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  epiftle,  where  comparing  the  fubjecl  of  Thucydi- 
des with  that  of  Herodotus,  he  wonders  that  Thucydides 
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that  is  the  chief  art  of  a  poet,  I  don't  won- 
der that  the  Halicarnaffian  gives  to  Hero- 
dotus's  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  poem  *, 
\vhich,  I  think,  it  much  better  deferves 
than  the  hrftory'  of  Thucydides,  to  which 
the  Halicarnaffian  alfo  gives  that  name: 
But  the  truth  is,  that  every  artificial  com- 
poiition,  fuch  as  the  hiftory  of  Thucydi- 
des undoubtedly  is,  rfiay  be.  faid  in  fome 
refpe&s  to  be  a  poem. 

\ s    \      f    . ,  ,      . 

As  to  the  truth  of  the   fads  related  by. 
Herodotus,  and   which   no   doubt   is   the' 
chief  excellence   of  every  hiftory,  I  have 
fpoken  el fe where  "f.     A  reader,  who  be- 

ihould  have  taken  for  his  fubject,  a  war  fo  unfortunate 
to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  to.  the  Athenians,  be- 
ing himfelf  a  Greek  and  an  Athenian.  And  he  adds, 
Kttt  Txvfet  «v  rut  tn  tt(>i>tcvtai  O»T«,'  n\>.x.  l»i  ti  ir^uroi/;  r,y<,» 
Ainiattot,  cTgccTtytur  tten  T»V  ^AA«x  rtftttv  et%t»vtTt;  ;  where 
it  is  evident,  that  the  words  «v  rwr  IT«  t^itwHt,  have  no 
fenfc  at  all :  And,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  that  in  place 
of  them,  we  fhould  read  tv  T*»  q>x.v\ury  (or  fome  fuch 
word)  «»T«.  And  accordingly,  I  obferve  it  is  fo  translated. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  iii.  in  fine. 

f  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  Vol.  III.  p.  149. 
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lieves  thar  men  have  always  been  the  fame 
in.  all  ages  and  nations,,  that  we  now  fee 
them,  and  that  there  was  no  more  commu- 
nication betwixt  men  in  ancient  times  and 
fuperior  intelligences,  than  there  is  now, 
will  rejed:  the  greater  part  of  the  fads  re- 
lated by  Herodotus,  as  altogether  incredi- 
ble ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  he  will  dif- 
believe  all  ancient  lyftory,  facred  as  well  as 
prophane.  To  fuch  a  reader  I  would  give 
the  advice,  which  Lord  Bolingbrocke  gives 
to  the  ftudent  of  hiftory;  not  to  go  farther 
back  in  his  reading,  than  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  fo  reft  fatisfied  with  mo- 
dern men  and  modern  manners.  As  to 
Herodotus,  it  appears  that  no  hiftorian  or 
traveller  was  ever  at  more  pains  to  inform 
himfelf  *.  For  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and 
no  other  motive,  he  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world  then  known ;  and  almoft 
all  that  he  relates  of  the  different  countries, 
was  either  what  he  faw  himfelf,  or  learned 
from  people  of  the  country.  And,  as  to 
his  veracity,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  w 

*  Ibidem, 
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a  lye  in  the  whole  book;  though  no  doubt 
he  relates  many  things  that  are  not  true, 
and  which  he  did  not  believe  himfelf,  as 
he  tells  us,  even  when  he  ought  to  have 
believed  it,  as  we  know  now  that  they  were 
certainly  true*.  There  is  only  one  other 
hiftorian  of  antiquity,  to  whom  we  are  as 
much  obliged  as  to  Herodotus  for  the 
pains  he  took  to  inform  us  concerning  thofe 
ancient  times,  that  is,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled,  as  he  tells  usf,  thirty  years, 
and  wasinalmoft  all  the  countries  of  which 
he  fpeaks.  But  even  his  hiftory  I  think 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus,  both 
as  to  the  matter  and  the  ftile. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  Herodotus,  it  is  almoft 
as  various  as  his  matter ;  for  he  has  diver- 
fined  his  compoiition  with  every  figure  of 
conftruction,  and  all  the  variety  of  phra- 
feology,  as  well  as  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined £ ;  and  this,  joined  with  the  peculia- 

VOL.  IV.  3  H 

*  Ibidem. 

•j-  Lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

J  See  Dionyilus,  De  Thucydkle,  cap.  23. 
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rity  of  his  dialed,  makes  his  ftile  very  ob- 
fcure,  even  to  thofe  who  are  mafters  of 
the  Greek  language,  if  they  have  not  ve- 
ry diligently  ftudied  his  manner*.  Yet 


*  I  can  excufe  the  tranflators  and  commentators, 
when,  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  figures,  and  particularly 
the  figure  of  «v<*«eAot>0<«,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in 
him,  and  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  dialect,  they  mif- 
take  his  meaning,  as  they  do  in  feveral  paflages  that  I 
have  obferved.  But  1  cannot  fo  eafily  pardon  them, 
when,  merely  for  want  of  a  proper  punctuation,  they 
give  an  abfurd  fenfe,  or  no  fenfe  at  all,  to  a  paflage, 
fuch  as  that  in  the  fecond  book,  where  there  is 
no  error  in  the  words,  but  only  in  the  punctuation, 
which  the  nexv  editor  Weilelingius  might  have 
corrected,  if  he  had  underftood  a  note  of  one  Val- 
kenarius  that  he  quotes,  but  which,  it  is  clear  both 
from  his  punctuation  of  the  text,  and  from  his  tranila- 
tion,  he  did  not  underftand.  I  (hall -give  the  paflage, 
as  I  had  pointed  it  in  my  copy  feveral  years  before  this 
new  edition  appeared;  without  adding,  taking  away,  or 
altering  afingle  word.  The  pafiage  is  in  the  i  ith  chap- 
ter of  the  fecond  book,  where  ipeaking  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  or  Red  fea  as  we  call  it,  and  the  gulf  which 
the  Mediterranean  formed  in  Egypt,  as  he  fuppofes, 
before  the  Delia  was  created  by  the  river,  he  proves 
the  pOiTibility  of  fuch  a  creation,  by  fuppofing  the 
Nile  to  be  turned  into  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  words 
are;  £/  u»  efoAuo-sj  exTgsiJ'*1  T»  gisfy 

T»V   T«»    A^afito*   xflAsro*,    TI  ftiv  xa\vc-( 
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with  all  this  vatiety,  he  (till  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  the  hiftorical  ftile,  and  is 
neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical :  For,  though 
many  readers  may  think  his  ftile  poetical, 
becaufe  he  uies  many  of  the  words  and 
phrafes  of  Homer,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
thofe  words  and  phrafes  were  in  common 
ufe  among  the  lonians  in  Afia ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  very  natural  that  it  mould  be 
fo,  when  we  confider  that  Homer  was  of 
that  country.  If  they  had  been  efteemed 
among  the  lonians  poetical  or  gloflematical 


uyBnfuet  ctv-       K.«v  ye  et  '.*  Ta  &i» 
•n  tft.1  yii»55-.^««,    at/K  «v  '^cacrSiiq  KO^Trog    KXI    sraAXai 
ITt    TOOTH    'vira    Towns   yt    •/rtTnuf     ««•    IOVTU$ 

And  the  meaning  of  the  paflage,  this  way  pointed,  is 
plain ;  which  is  this :  *  If  the  Nile  fliould  run  into  the 
'  Arabian  gulf,  what  fliould  hinder  that  gulf  to  be  fill- 
<  ed  up  in  20,000  years?  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would 
'  be  filled  up  in  10,000  years ;  and  if  fo,  how  fliould 

*  it  have  happened,  that,  in  all  the  time  which   has 

*  palTed  before  I  was  born,  this  gulf,'  (meaning  the  E* 
gyptian  gulf,)  '  or  a  much  greater  than  this,  fliould  not 
1  have  been  filled  by  fo  great  and  fo  operative  a  river  ?' 

1  have  only  farther  to  obferve,  that  this  Valkena- 

rius  makes  a  fooliili  fcruple  about  the  phrafe  Tr^tTt^oy  » 
ips  ytns-3-ai,  of  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  there  are  ma- 
ny examples  to  be  found,  if  it  were  worth  the  while 
to  look  for  them. 
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words,  Herodotus  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  hiftorical  ftile,  to 
have  ufed  them ;  and,  without  their  aid,  he 
-knew  as  well  as  any  man  a  fecret,  that  is 
but  little  known  now-a-days, — that  of 
making  an  uncommon  ftile  of  common 
words.  It  is  for  this  purpofe,  and  not 
from  any  confufion  of  thought,  or  in- 
accuracy of  language,  (as  modern  vani- 
ty is  apt  to  believe),  that  he  ufes  thofe 
diforderly  conftructions,  as  they  feem  to 
be,  and  thofe  prepofterous  arrangements, 
as  it  would  feem,  of  the  different  members 
of  the  fentence,  which  diftinguifh  his  ftile 
very  much  from  common  language,  and 
yet  create  no  difficulty  to  a  man  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  the  manner  of 
the  author.  The  ftile,  therefore,  of  He- 
rodotus is  neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical ; 
for  it  has  not  thofe  antitheses  with  which 
the  rhetorical  ftile  abounds  fo  much,  nor 
is  it  compofed  in  rhetorical  periods,  though 
he  compofes  very  often  in  long  periods, 
and,  I  think,  the  moft  beautiful  periods  of 
the  hiftoric  kind  :  But  they  are  not  round- 
ed and  conftrictcd,  or  contorted,  as  the 
ancient  critics  esprefs  it,  like  thofe  of  an 
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oration,  but  loofer  and  of  a  more  eafy  and 
natural  flow,  according  to  the  account 
which  I  have  given  of  the  hiftorical  period 
in  another  part  of  this  work*.  To  per- 
ceive the  difference  betwixt  thefe.two  pe- 
riods, is  a  matter  of  tafte  and  pretty  nice 
difcernment,  dependiag  upon  a  fenfe  of 
what  is  proper,  becoming,  and  fuitable  to 
the  fubjecl:,  without  which  we  can  neither 
write  well,  nor  judge  of  good  writing  of 
any  kind.  And  yet,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved  f>  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules : 
But,  if  nature  has  beftowed  it  upon  us,  (for 
no  art  can  give  it),  we  mall  perceive,  that 
a  compofition  proper  to  enforce  an  argu- 
ment, or  to  excite  paffion,  muft  be  differ- 
ent from  plain  hiftorical  narrative.  Now, 
I  think,  there  is  no  author  who  has  better 
diftinguifhed  thofe  two  compofitions,  or 
whofe  narrative  has  a  more  eafy  natural 
flow,  than  that  of  Herodotus.  Of  a  peri- 
od of  this  kind  the  Halicarnaflian  has  gi- 
ven us  a  very  fine  example  from  the  be- 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  368. 

f  Page  244.  of  this  Volume. 
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ginning  of  his  hiftory,  where  he  defcribes 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Croefus  ; 
and  the  very  firft  fentence  of  his  hiftory, 
in  which  he  propofes  his  fubjecl:,  and  in- 
forms us  of  his  defign  in  writing,  is,  I 
think,  a  very  good  hiftorical  period.  In 
thofe  periods  of  Herodotus,  there  are  num- 
bers which  pleafe  even  my  ear,  but  muft 
have  pleafed  much  more  the  learned  ear 
of  the  Halicarnaflian.  I  therefore  hold, 
that  Cicero  is  much  miftaken,  when  he 
fays,  that  there  are  no  numbers  in  Herodo- 
tus. There  are  not,  indeed,  fuch  numbers 
in  his  hiftory  as  in  Cicero's  orations;  but 
thefe  numbers  of  Cicero  do  not  pleafe  me 
even  in  the  rhetorical  ftile,  but  they  would 
be  ftill  more  unfuitable  to  "the  hiftorical. 

Herodotus,  however,  has  fpeeches  in  his 
hiftory,  as  many  as,  I  think,  fhould  be  in 
fuch  a  general  hiftory  as  his  :  And  they  are 
excellent  for  the  matter,  and  never  intro- 
duced but  upon  a  proper  occafion,  fuch  as 
when  Xerxes  laid  before  his  council  the 
defign  he  had  formed  of  invading  Greece; 
for,  as  there  were  different  opinions  given 
in  that  council,  his  method  of  dialogue, 
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of  which  I  fliall  fpeak  by  and  by,  would 
not  have  been  there  fo  proper.  And,  when 
the  feven  confpirators  againft  the  Magi 
deliberate  what  form  of  government  they 
fhould  eftablifh  after  pulling  them  down, 
Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  three 
of  them,  three  political  fpeeches,  one  in 
favour  of  each  of  the  three  forms  of  go- 
vernment, fuch  as,  for  the  beauty  and  pro- 
priety of  the  fentiments,  may  be  compared 
to  any  in  Thucydides,  or  to  the  famous  o- 
rations  in  Dion  Calfius  of  Moecenas  and 
Agrippa,  upon  occafion  of  Augustus's  deli» 
beration,  about  laying  down  the  govern- 
ment, and  reftoring  liberty  to  the  people 
of  Rome. 

There  are  alfo  very  fine  reflections  in- 
terfperfed  here  and  there  in  his  narration, 
but  only  fparingly  and  upon  proper  occa- 
fions :  For  he  is  not  every  where  ienten- 
tious  like  Tacitus,  nor  makes  his  hiftory 
a  leclure  upon  politics,  but,  contenting 
himlelf  with  relating  the  facts,  leaves  the 
reader  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  commen- 
tary upon  them.  I  mail  give  only  one 
inilance  of  a  very  fhort  but  pertinent  ob- 
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fervation  of  his,  which  (hows,  that,  from 
his  travels  and  obfervations,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  very  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
hiftory  of  man.  It  is  upon  the  occafion  of 
his  relating  a  very  extraordinary  fact  in- 
deed, that  there  was  a  people  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Danube, 
who  faid  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Medes, 
and  accordingly  wore  the  Median  drefs. 
How  this  fhould  have  happened,  fays  he, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  TTAV  yevono  a.v  ev  TU 
/uaxfxw  %pom  *.  '  Any  thing  may  happen 
'  in  a  long  fpace  of  time.'  Arid>  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  that  one  can  imagine  and 
is  poffible  to  have  happened,  but  I  believe 
actually  has  happened  fome  time  or  other 
to  the  human  fpecies :  And,  particular- 
ly, it  appears,  that,  by  fome  accident  or  a- 
nother,  the  different  races  of  men  have  been 
ftrangely  jumbled  together.  Thus,  befides 
this  colony  of  a  nation  fo  remote,  found  in 
the  midft  of  nations  quite  different  in  every 
refped,  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that  in 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  there  were  people  of 

*  Tefpfichore,  cap.  8. 
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many  different  nations,  fuch  as  Athenians, 
Salaminians,  Arcadians,  Cythnians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  -/Ethiopians*.  And  this  a- 
grees  with  what  travellers  tell  us  of  fome 
of  the  countries  they  have  difcovered  in 
the  South  Sea,  where  there  are  found  peo- 
ple of  all  different  colours  and  complex- 
ions, black,  white,  copper-coloured,  red, 
brown,  olive,  and  yellow. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  has  nothing  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  or  political  caft,  any  more  than  of  the 
rhetorical.  As  to  his  fpeeches,  they  are  but 
few,  for  a  reafon  before  mentioned  f :  Nor 

VOL.  IV.  3  I 

*  Lib.  vii.  cap.  90. 

f  Page  430. — That  he  was  deficient  in  the  Rheto- 
rical ftile,  or  the  ftile  of  debate  and  contention,  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Halicarnaflian  ;  (De  Thucydide  Judlci- 
um,  cap.  23.) ;  but  he  allows  him  every  other  virtue  of 
ftile.  Diodorus  Siculus  has  no  fpeeches  at  all  in  his 
hiftory;  not  only  becaufe  his  hiftory  was  too  general, 
more  general  ftill  than  that  of  Herodotus,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, for  another  reafon,  the  fame  for  which  there  are 
no  fpeeches  in  our  modern  hiftories  j  namely,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  composing  them. 
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is  the  compofition  of  them  fo  rhetorical  as 
I  could  have  wilhed;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  practifed  that  ftile  much, 
either  in  writing  or  ipeaking.  I  therefore 
think,  that  the  ftile  of  his  fpeeches  is  in- 
ferior to  the  ftile  of  thofe  of  Thucydide?, 
and  ftill  more  to  that  of  the  orations  of 
Demofthenes. 

The  dialect  Herodotus  writes  in  is,  as 
as  I  have  ohierved,  the  Ionic ;  a  dialect, 
which  I  like  better  than  any  other  in  Greek, 
as  being  more  vocal  than  any  other,  and 
coming  nearer  to  the  language  of  Homer 
(which  I  hold  to  be  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  language )  and  to  the  ancient  form 
of  language  :  For,  I  believe,  that  there  has 
been  an  abbreviation  of  words  in  all 
languages  after  they  were  formed,  and 
particularly  a  contraction  of  vowels  ftand- 
ing  together,  and  of  fyllables;  and  fome 
languages  have  been  in  that  way  made 
worfe,  (as  for  example  our  own),  and 
none  better.  I  like  therefore  that  con- 
courfe  of  vowels,  which  the  Attic  wri- 
ters fhun  fo  much  :  And  thofe  Homeric 
terminations  of  .ow  and  *<n  I  like  very 
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much,  if  tftere  be  not  too  many  of  them 
together,  which  fometimes  happens  in  He- 
rodotus *;  but  never  in  Homer.  He  has 
too  a  great  many  words  and  phrafes  pecu- 
liar to  the  dialed;  in  which  he  writes ;  of 
which  Henry  Stephen  and  Camerarius 
have  made  a  full  collection,  very  uieful  to 
the  young  Greek  icholar.  Of  thefe  there 
are  many  to  be  found  in  Homer;  but  I 
do  not  for  that  believe  them  to  be  poetical 
words,  but,  as  I  have  faid  f,  the  common 
language  of  the  lonians,  though  not  ufed 
in  the  Attic  dialect  J.  Befides  all  this,  he 


*  Sec  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  where  we  have 
the  following  words,  fpeaking  of  a  nation  he  calls  i^- 
xxi,  conterminous  to  another  nation  he*  calls  €>i>c-<r«yi- 

tttl,     SvM^SeJ  di  TOVTOi<rt    t>  Ttti-t  ctVTSiFt  tOTtturi  Hit t»Utv,ftiVtH- 

r«  inn  r«»c«  cmefta  xitrat  ivfam. — Here  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  jingle  j  but  inch  examples  are  very  rare. 
In  Homer,  we  have  only  two  fuch  rhymes  together, 
and  never  but  in  his  ilmilies,  where  he  deicribes  fbme 
rery  pleai'urable  object,  and  wants  to  make  liis  verfc 
very  iweet  and  flowing ;  as  in  the  fimilc  of  the  night- 
ingale, in  the  Odyiley,  he  has  this  line, 


f  Page  427. 

J  I  recollect  a  paiTige  in  his  third  book,  where,  1  a;* 
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ufes  many  of  thofe  figures  of  conftrudion 
above  mentioned  *,  which,  though  they 
throw  the  ftile  quite  out  of  common  idiom, 
yet,  as  they  are  ufed  by  Herodotus,  create 
no  obfcurity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ferve 
very  often  to  make  the  ftile  more  perfpi- 
cuous  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 

He  ufes  too,  as  Homer  does,  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  fame  word,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  pronoun  ai/ros,  by  which  he 
connects  very  well  the  fenfe  of  his  long 
periods.  He  a!fo  ufes  recapitulations,  as 
Homer  does,  which  gives  a  great  perfpi- 
cuity  to  his  narrative.  But,  though  he  ur- 
fes  an  arrangement  of  words  artificial  e- 
nough,  he  has  not  thofe  violent  hyperba- 
tons  which  we  find  in  Homer,  and  which 


perfuaded,  he  had  Homer  in  view.  It  is  where  Homer  de- 
fcribes  Bellerophon  going  to  Lycia,  02«»  <n/»  upv^n  Ktp.- 
sry.  This  he  applies  to  the  confpirators  againft  the  Magi, 
when  they  went  to  attack  them  in  their  palace.  But 
he  has  not  ufed  the  fame  words  ;  if  he  had  done  fo,  it 
would  have  been  poetry:  but  he  has  faid,  &uy 


Page  407. 
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are  very  proper  for  the  poetical  ftile,  but 
not  for  profe.  Neither  are  the  parenthefes, 
with  which  he  diverfifies  his  ftile,  fo  long 
as  fome  of  Homer's.  And,  as  to  epithets, 
fimiles,  and  pidurefque  defcriptions,  which 
are  the  proper  ornaments  of  the  poetical 
ftile,  and  by  which,  more  than  by  any 
thing  elfe,  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  profe, 
he  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind. 

There  is,  however,  one  figure  of  com- 
pofition which  Homer  has  ufed  very 
much,  and  in  which  Herodotus  "has  imi- 
tated him  more  than  any  other  hiftorian  ; 
and  indeed,  it  is  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
raderiftic  of  his  hiftcrical  ftile,  and  makes 
his  hiftory,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  obferves*, 
as  beautiful  and  pleafant  to  read  as  any 
'poem.  The  figure  I  mean  is  dialogue,  by 
which  he  has  made  his  compofition  in  fome 
fort  dramatical,  and  has  given  it  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  poetry,  the  imitation 
of  characters  and  manners,  though,  as  I 

*  De  Thucydule  Judicium,  cap.  23. 
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have  elfewhere  obferved  *,  it  be  one  rea- 
fon,  befides  the  ignorance  of  ancient  cuf- 
toms  and  manners,  that  makes  the  modern 
reader,  not  acquainted  with  this  art  of 
writing  hiftory,  believe  the  ftories  in  He- 
rodotus to  be  no  better  than  poetical  fic- 
tions. But  fuch  readers  fhould  confider, 
that  this  is  the  moft  ancient  way  of  wri- 
ting hiftory  ;  and  that  the  moft  authentic, 
as  well  as  the  moft  ancient  hiftory  in  the 
world,  is  written  as  much,  or  more  in  dia- 
logue than  the  Mufcs  of  Herodotus. 

To  quote  all  the  dialogues  in  Herodo- 
tus, would  be  to  tranfcribe  a  great  part  of 
his  hiftory:  I  (hall  therefore  mention  on- 
ly one  or  two  of  them,  by  way  of  exam- 
ple. In  the  very  beginning  of  his  hiftory, 
where  he  relates  the  ftory  of  Candaules, 
King  of  Lydia,  he  introduces  a  dialogue 
betwixt  him  and  his  favourite  Gyges,  by 
which  the  folly  of  the  King  is  better  fhown 
than  it  could  have  been  by  any  reflections 
of  the  author,  and  much  more  properly 

*  Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p.  366.—  Alfo  Vol.  III.  of 
Anc.  Metaph.  p.  148. 
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than  if  he  had  interrupted  his  narrative 
by  fuch  reflections.  And  the  ftory  of  Pa- 
ris coining  with  Helen  to  Egypt,  with 
what  pafled  betwixt  him  and  the  Egyptian 
King,  he  has  alfo  related  by  way  of  dia- 
logue ;  and  a  very  fine  dialogue  I  think 
it  is,  in  which  he  has  both  aggravated  the 
crime  of  Paris,  much  more  properly  than 
if  he  had  let  his  ftory  ftand  ftill  to  do  it, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  given  us  the 
character  of  the  Egyptian  King,  which  is 
better  done  by  introducing  him  fpeak- 
ing,  than  by  any  defcription.  The  long- 
eft  dialogue  in  Herodous,  and,  1  think, 
the  beft,  is  the  convcrfation  betwixt  De- 
maratus,  the  exiled  Spartan  King,  and 
Xerxes  juft  come  from  the  review  of  his 
prodigious  forces  :  For,  upon  the  one  fide, 
the  pride  and  infolence  of  a  young  mo- 
narch, who  had  armed  and  collected  to- 
gether a  great  part  of  the  human  race, 
and  had  covered  the  land  with  his  armies 
and  the  fea  with  his  fleets,  his  inexperience 
and  ignorance  of  liberty  and  its  effects 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  fentiments 
naturally  thence  arifmg,  are  finely  fet 
forth  :  On  the  other  hand,  the  wifdom, 
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the  experience,  and  the  knowledge  of  De- 
maratus,  particularly  of  that  of  which 
Xerxes  was  totally  ignorant,  1  mean  li- 
berty, are  very  well  reprefented. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Herodotus  has  with 
great  propriety  given  to  his  hiftory  one  of 
the  greateft  beauties,  as  1  have  obferved*, 
of  writing,  and  has  diftinguifhed  his  ftile 
of-  hiftory  in  that  way  from  every  other 
hiftorical  ftile.  Nor  do  I  know  any  other 
hiftorian,  that  has  fo  much  as  attempted  to 
imitate  his  dialogue,  except  Thucydides, 
but  very  unfortunately  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Halicarnaflian  f. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  ftile  of  He- 
rodotus is  the  moft  agreeably  diverfified, 

*  Page  390.— 391. 

'  f  This  dialogue  of  Thucydides  is  in  the  fifth  book 
of  1;ls  hiftory,  beginning  p.  400  of  Harry  Stephen's  e- 
dit.on,  and  is  continued  for  feveral  pages,  being  very 
much  longer  than  any  of  Herodotus ;  and  is  truly,  as 
th  f  Halicarnaflian  obferves,  departing  intirely  from  the 
hiftorical  ftile,  and  making  a  drama  inftead  of  a  hiftory. 
See  his  obiervations  upon  it,  De  Tbticydide  Judidumt 
cap.  38. 
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and,  upon  the  whole,  the   mod  beautiful 
ftile  of  hiftory  that  ever  was  written. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  eulogiuni  of  He- 
rodotus, without  obferving   what  the  Ha- 
Jicarnaffian  thinks  deferves   td  be   noticed 
in  every  hiftorian,  and  that  is  the   difpoii- 
tion  and  chara&er  of  the  writer ;  and  he 
obferves,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  the  character   of  Herodotus, 
delighting,  as  he   does,  in   the   fuccefs  of 
the  good,  and  grieved  with  their  misfor- 
tunes.    But    he   has   not   mentioned   oner 
thing  in  his  character,- which  I  admire  ve- 
ry much,  that  he  is  a   religious    hiftorian, 
ihowing  his  firm  belief,  not  only  that  there 
is  a  God,  but  that  his   providence   directs 
the   events   of  human  life,  as  well  as  the 
operations  of  nature.     Who  has   not   this 
knowledge   of  divine  and  human   things 
cannot  write  well   of  the   affairs  of  men^ 
any  more  than  he  could  give  a  good  hifto- 
ry of  a. particular  nation,  without  know- 
ing how  that  nation  is  governed  ;   nor  cart 
he  promote  that  prime  virtue,  piety*  with- 
out which  no  other  virtue  can  be 
VOL,  IV.  3  K 
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cor  can  there  be  any  real  happinefs  among 
men.  To  recommend  this  virtue,  I  hold 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  hiftorian,  as  well  as 
of  poets  of  the  higher  kind,  fuch  as  the 
heroic  and  tragic*.  I  therefore  intirely  dif- 
fk  -:.>v  •i4'^^r,v:Vh,-  t';* 

*  That  the  Gods  govern  the  affairs  of  men,  and  di- 
rect the  events  of  human  life,  is  the  moral  of  the  Ili- 
ad, Odyfiey,  and  -&neid  ;  about  which  fome  modern 
critics  have  faid  ib  much  to  fo  little  purpofe.  And  as 
to  the  tragic  poets,  Euripides  commonly  concludes  his 
tragedies  in  this  manner  ; 


Hieci  TO,  OtKij&ttr'  ovx. 
Tut  6  tL%pjtr,*vi  Ttoc 
Tc««>  o  U.TS  :fir,  Toot 


See  what  I  have  further  faid  in  Volume  I.  of  Ancient 
Mctaphyfics,  p.  498.  of  a  governing  providence  and 
a  preient  Deity,  both  in  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
affairs  of  men.  -  To  which  I  will  add  a  paflagc 
from  Cicero,  v/here,  after  enumerating  feveral  things 
in  which  other  nations  excelled  his  countrymen,  he 
adds,  f  Sed  pietate  ac  religione  atque  hac  una  fapi- 
«  entia,  quod  Deorurn  inunortalium  numine  omnia  re- 
*  gi  guberrarique  perfpeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationeH- 
«  que  fuperavimm..*  -  Oratio  de  Harufptcum  Refpznfls 
And,  to  this  belief,  I  am  perfuaded,  they  owed  cheifly 
their  glory  and  the  conqueft  of  the  world. 
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approve  of  fuch  hiftorians  as  Tacitus  and 
his  modern  imitators,  who  either  fay  no- 
thing at  all  of  providence,  or,  what  is 
worfe,  profefs  to  believe  that  human  af- 
fairs are  governed  either  by  blind  chance 
or  fatal  neceffity*;  which  muft  put  an  end 
at  once  to  all  practical  piety,  as  much  as 
the  Epicurean  philofophy  did  of  old. 

Although  Herodotus  was  religious,  ve- 
ry religious,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  over  credulous  even  in  religi- 
ous matters.  The  ftory  told  him  by  the 
Chaldeans,'  that  Jupiter  Belus  came  down 
and  lay  upon  a  couch  prepared  for  him  in 


*  See  Tacitus's  Annalsy  lib.  vi.  chap.  22.  And  in 
tiis  book  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  46.  fpeaking 
of  a  favage  people  in  Germany,  be  fays,  that  being 
'  Securi  adverfus  homines,  fecuri  adverfus  Deos,  rem 
«  difBcillimam  aflecuti  funt,  ut  illis  ne  voto  quidem  o- 
'«  pus  fit.1  This  is  aifcrting  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  man's 
independency  upon  fuperior  beings,  even  if  thofe  beings 
were  difpofed  to  middle  with  human  affairs,  which,  in 
the  pafiage  above  quoted*irom  the  annals,  he  fays,  it  was 
believed  by  many,  (and  among  thefe  I  number  himfelf,} 
that  they  did  not,  but  that  human  affairs,  were  go- 
verned, as  I  have  faid,  either  by  blind  chance  or  fatal 
neceflity,  •  *  • 
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his  temple  in  Babylon,  attended  by  a  wo- 
man confecrated  to  his  fervice*  he  fays  he 
does  not  believe,  though  he  was  told  the 
fame  ftory  by  thetEgyptian  priefts  of  their 
Jupiter  in  Thebes*:  And  it  is  evident,  that 
neither  did  he  believe  what  the  fame  E- 
gyptian  priefts  told  him,  of  two  wolves 
conducing  a  blind-folded  pried  to  a  tem- 
ple of  Ceres,  at  the  diilance  of  twenty  fta- 
dia,  and  bringing  him  back  again  *|\ 

That  Herodotus  believed  in  dreams  and 
in  oracles,  is  no  doubt  true  :  And,  if  on 
that  account  he  is  to  be  reckoned  fuper- 
flitious  and  credulous,  we  muft  make  the 
fame  charge  againft  the  whole  ancient 
world,  both  civilized  and  barbarous.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  even  now, 
in  thefe  degenerate  days»  though  not  fo  fre- 
quently as  in  ancient  times,  there  is  fome- 
times,  upon  particular  occafiorxs,  and  for 
wife  and  good  purpofes,  a  communication 
betwixt  our  minds  and  fuperior  irnelli- 

?  Lib.  i.  cap.  g.  T.  /I. 
y  Lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  «•.  ft. 
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gences  in  our  fleep ;  of  which  I  have  known, 
in  my  time  inftances,  not  only  vouched  by 
moft  credible  teftimonies,  but  verified  by  e- 
vents  of  public  notoriety :  Arid  I  have  not 
yet  learned,  that  the  ancient  Greek  oracles, 
which  were  univerfally  underftood  to  be 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  directing  them 
in  all  their  affairs  of  moment,  were  mere 
impofture  and  prieftcraft ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary* I  believe,  as  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church  did,  that  they  proceeded  from 
fuperior  intelligences,  whether  good  or  bad 
I  determine  not,  but  which  were  allowed 
to  guide  the  councils  of  men,  till  the  co- 
rning of  our  Saviour  put  an  end  to  them. 
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CHAP.      XL 


An  account  of  the  Jlile  and  manner  of  three 
other  Greek biflorians :  Firjl,  ofThucydi- 
des; — his  Jlile  is  profe,  but  made  harJJy 
and  objcure^  by  the  off  eel  at  ion  of  fingu- 
larity  ; — by  this  affectation,  the  tajle  of 
other  arts  ha've  be  en  f foiled,  as  'well  as 
of  'writing. — The  fecond  Greek  hijlorian 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  is  Xenophon ; 
— bis  ftile  perfeElly  different", — too  fimple 
and  too  little  Attic ; — more  of  the  jlile  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  than  of  hi/lory ; — a- 
bounds  too  much  ivith  characters  ; — fome 
apology  for  that. — The  lajl  Greek  hijlori- 
an mentioned  in  this  chapter ',  is  Diociorus 
Siculus; — in  Jlile  much  inferior  to  either 
Herodotus  or  Xenophon, — and  more  Jlill 
in  point  of  matter  \ — his  account  of  fame 
great  events  mere  fictions. — Other  Greek 
hijlorianS)  fuch  as  Dion  CafTius  and  Ap- 
pian,  ha've  ufed  the  fame  freedom  •with 
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truth.  —  General  observations.  —  Of  the 
great  excellency  of  contemporary  bijiorianf 
above  the  compilers  of  hiftory. 


AVING  been  fo  full  upon  Herodo- 
tus, who,  I  muft  confefs,  is  my  fa- 
vourite hiftorian,  being,  in  my  opinion, 
.the  moft  inftru&ive  as  well  as  the  moft 
pleafant  of  all  hiftorians,  I  will  be  very 
Ihort  upon  the  fubjedi  of  other  three 
Greek  hiftorians,  of  whom  I  am  to  treat 
in  this  chapter.  The  firft  of  them  is  Thu- 
cydides,  of  whofe  ftile  I  have  fpoken  at 
fome  length,  in  the  third  volume  of  this 
work*.  It  is,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  ob- 
ferves,  a  moll  extraodinary  ftile  of  hiftory, 
fuch  as  no  author  before  him  wrote,  nor 
has  any  fince.  Yet  it  is  profe  ;  for  the 
words  are  not  poetical,  and  the  figures  of 
composition  are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  in 
profe  as  well  as  in  poetry  :  But  there  are 
too  many  of  them,  and  fome  of  them  too 
far  removed  from  common  fpeech  ;  nor  is 
there  enough  of  plain  work,  which  is  a  fault 

*  Chap.  xi.  p.  198.  199. 
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in  the  writing  art,  as  well  as  in  any  other* 
He  has  ihown,  more,  I  think,  than  any  o- 
ther  author,  that  thofe  figures  of  words, 
by  which  the  ftile   is  diftinguifhed  from 
common  fpeech,  may  be  ufed  to  fuch  ex- 
cefs,  as  to  make  the  ftile  harfh  and  un- 
couth, and  not  at  all  natural  or  periuafive: 
For  a  ftile  fo   laboured  and   fo  artificial, 
does  not  difpofe  us  to  believe  the  truth  of 
the  fads  related  ;  and,  in  that  refpecl:,  his 
ftile  is  exceedingly  different  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  truth   and   iincerity.      His   narrative, 
however,  is  intelligible  enough  to  a  good 
Greek   fcholar ;    but  in  his  orations,   in 
which  he  abounds,  1  think,  more  than  any 
other  hiftorian,  his  arguments  are  fo  crowd- 
ed and  complicated  together,  that  thev  are 
little  better   than   a  riddle.     His  numbers 
too  are  harfli  and  uncouth,  and  his  caden- 
ces as  abrupt,  and  fuch  as  cheat  the  ear 
almoft  as   much,  as  thole  of  Tacitus.     In 
ihoit,  he  is  a  moft  ftriking  example  of  the 
danger  of  affecting  fmguiarity,  and  endea- 
vouring to  diftinguifh  one's  felf  in  that  way 
from    all    the    other   writers    before  you, 
which,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  tells  us,  was 
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Thucydides's  motive  for  writing  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  ftile  of  hiftory  *;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  the  way  by  which  the  tafte  of  all  the 
arts,  poetry  as  well  as  profe  writing,  paint- 
ing, ftatuary,  and  architecture,  has  been 
at  different  times  corrupted.  Thucydides 
thought,  that,  if  he  wrote  a  plain  and  per- 
fpicuous  ftile,  it  would  not  be  new  and  fin- 
gular;  he  therefore  laboured  to  make  it  ob- 
fcure,  that  is,  he  laboured  to  write  ill,  which 
is,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  fG  one  of 
the  greateft  faults  that  any  ftile  can  have, 
and  which,  more  than  any  other,  offends 
the  judicious  reader. 

The  fecond  Greek  hiftorian  I  mall  men- 
tion in  this  chapter,  is  Xenophon,  whofe 
ftile  is  perfectly  different,  and  goes,  I  think, 
to  the  other  extreme ;  for  it  is  rather  too 
plain  and  fimple,  and  is  more  the  ftile  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  than  of  hiftory.  His 
expedition  of  Cyrus  abounds  too  much 
.  with  characters,  and  in  that  refpect  is  too 

VOL.  IV.  3  L 

*  Dionyfius,  De  Thttcydide  Judicium,  cap.  24. 
f  Vol.  III.  lib.  iv.  chap.  10.  p.  182.  183. 
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like  to  biography  *.  They  are  no  doubt 
very  inftruclive  and  entertaining,  and  in 
fuch  a  work  as  The  life  of  ^gefilaus^  or  The 
education  of  Cyrus ,  are  very  proper:  But, 
in  d  piece  of  hiftory,  fuch  as  The  retreat 
of  the  10,000,  I  think  they  are  not  fo 
proper,  and  far  lefs  in  the  hiftory  of  a  na- 
tion. Even  in  the  hiftory  of  one  war  only, 
fuch  as  the  Peloponnefian,  Thucydides  has 
been  fo  judicious  as  not  to  introduce  them. 
But  Xeoaophon,  being  bred  in  the  fchool 
of  morals  under  Socrates,  has  adorned  e- 
ven  his  hiftory  with  characters  and  man- 
ners, which  he  appears  to  have  underftood 
perfectly  welL 

But,  in  defence  of  Xenophon,  may  be 
faid  what  cannot  be  faid  in  behalf  of  our 
modern  hiftorians,  that  the  Anabafis  was 
the  hiftory  of  the  greateft  event  of  the  life 
of  a  fingle  man ;  fo  that  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  kind  of  biography,  in  which  it 
was  very  proper  to  give  the  character  of 
Cyrus,  and  not  improper  to  give  alfo  the 
characters  of  fome  of  the  principal  perfons 
concerned  with  him  in  that  expedition; 
whereas,  in  his  Hellenica^  or  hiftory  of 

*  Page  397.  of  this  Volume. 
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Greece^  it  would  have  been  improper;  and 
accordingly  he  has  not  done  it. 

The  laft  Greek  hiftorian  I  (hall  mention 
in  this  chapter,  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  whofe 
ftile  certainly  deferves  the  eulogium  that 
Photius  gives  it,  of  not  being  too  Attic. 
But,  I  think,  it  is  too  little  Attic,  by  which 
1  mean  that  it  is  too  little  ornamented,  and 
too  like  to  common  ipeech :  And,  though 
it  have  a  great  deal  of  the  fimplicity  of 
Xenophon,  it  has  not  his  fweetnefs,  nor 
thofe  Attic  graces,  which  abound  in  his 
ftilc. 

As  to  his  matter -,  though  his  plan  be  more 
comprehenfive  than  that  of  Herodotus, 
he  is  more  inferior,  both  to  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  in  the  matter  than  in  point  of 
Jtile.  And  he  appears  to  me  to  have  had 
a  worfe  affectation  than  that  of  Thucydi- 
des,  which  was  to  diftinguim  himielf  from 
the  authors  that  had  written  before  him 
in  the  relation  of  facts,  fo  as  to  appear 
quite  new  and  original  in  tnat  reipect. 
This  muft  be  evident  to  every  man,  who 
compares  his  hiftory  of  Xerxes's  invafioa 
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of  Greece,  with  the  fame  hiftory  given  us 
by  Herodotus ;  and,  particularly,  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  two  fea  fights  at  Arte- 
mifium,  of  the  battle  of  Plataea,  but,  a- 
bove  all,  of  the  famous  action  at  Thermo- 
pylae, of  which  he  has  made  a  moft  ro- 
mantic ftory,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Spar- 
tans, in  the  night  time,  penetrated  into 
the  Perfian  camp,  and  got  even  to  the  tent 
of  Xerxes,  where  they  killed  every  body 
except  Xerxes  himfelf ;  and  then,  the  day 
breaking,  the  whole  Perfian  army  was  a- 
larmed,  and  furrounding  the  Greeks,  cut 
them  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  camp. 
This  is  a  fiction,  which,  though  it  had 
been  more  credible  in  itfelf,  never  could 
have  paired  for  truth  at  the  time,  or  near 
the  time,  when  the  action  at  Thermopylae 
happened ;  becaufe  the  monument  of  the 
Spartans  that  fell  there,  was  then  (landing 
upon  a  little  rifing  ground,  in  the  narrow- 
eft  part  of  the  pafs,  near  to  the  wall 
which  the  Periians  demolifhed,  and  tum- 
bled the  ruins  of  it  upon  the  Greeks*. 

f  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  223.  225. 
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And  he  has  given  us  a  hiftory  of  The  re- 
treat of  the  10,000,  very  different  from 
the  account  given  by  Xenophon,  who  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  that  retreat. 

Nor  is  Diodorus  Siculus  the  only  ancient 
author,  who  has  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
pleafure  of  telling  wonderful  ftories  at  the 
expence  of  truth.  Dion  Camus  has  given 
us  a  defcription  of  Caefar's  battle  with  A- 
rioviftus,  very  different  from  that  which 
Caefar  himfelf  has  given,  yet  not  fo  dif- 
ferent as  a  late  editor  and  tranflator  of  this 
author  has  made  it.  The  name  of  this 
editor  is  Samuel  Reimerus,  who  has  pu- 
blifhed  an  edition  of  Dion  Caflius  in  fo- 
lio at  Hamburgh,  in  1750,  but,  like  fe- 
veral  of  the  late  German  editors,  appears 
not  to  have  underftood  the  language  of  his 
author :  For  he  has  made  this  author  de- 
fcribe  the  Romans  as  doing  a  thing  in  this 
battle,  which  they  certainly  did  not  do, 
and  which,  indeed,  it  is  impomble  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  could  have  done.  They 
came  on,  fays  he,  to  the  attack  before  they 
were  in  perfect  order,  and  with  fuch  velo- 
city, that  they  deprived  the  barbarians  of 
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the  ufe  of  their  darts,  in  which  they  con- 
fided fo  much,  -and  even  of  their  long 
fwords ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  imme- 
diately to  take  to  their  fhort  fwords  or 
daggers.  Now,  it  is  evident,  both  from 
the  words  of  this  particular  paflage,  and 
from  Dion's  whole  narrative  of  the  battle, 
as  well  as  from  Caefar's  account  of  it,  that  it 
was  the  Germans  who  came  on  in  this  barba- 
rous and  diforderly  manner,  not  the  Romans; 
and  they  made  the  attack  with  fuch  velocity, 
(fo  great,  that  I  fhould  not  have  believed 
it  was  poflible,  if  it  had  been  related  by  a- 
ny  other  author  than  Julius  himfelf),  that 
the  Romans  in  a  fair  field,  not  furprifed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  prepared  to  receive 
the  enemy,  to  whom  they  had  offered 
battle  fome  days  before,  and  to  whofe 
camp  they  advanced  that  very  day  in  or- 
der of  battle*  loft  the  ufe  of  their  pilum, 
a  weapon  to  which,  as  Dion  fays,  they 
trufted  very  much.  And  indeed  they  had 
good  reafon :  For  it  was  the  beft  miffive 
that  ever  was  ufed  by  heavy-armed  men, 
at  lead  fmce  the  heroic  times ;  to  which 
they  owed,  in  a  great  meafure,  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Hefoetiiy  according  to  the 
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account  Caefar  has  given  us  of  that  battle ; 
with  which,  in  another  defcribed  by  Cae- 
far, they  killed  the  whole  firft  rank  of  the 
Gauls ;  and  with  which,  as  Livy  tell  us, 
they  killed  even  elephants.  But  this  is 
an  error,  not  of  Dion  Caffius,  but  of  his 
editor  and  tranflator,  who  has  plainly  af- 
cribed  to  the  Romans,  what  Dion  has  faid 
of  the  Barbarians :  But  it  is  the  error  of 
the  author  to  make  the  Germans  not  at- 
tack in  a  phalanx,  as  Julius  Caefar  faid 
they  did ;  but,  after  they  were  beat  and 
were  going  off,  then  to  form  different 
phalanxes  of  about  300  men  each,  which 
flood  like  fo  many  towers,  with  the  men 
fo  clofely  joined  together  that  they  did 
not  fall  when  they  were  killed  by  the 
Romans ;  which  no  doubt  is  told  as  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  wonder,  and,  I  believe,  was 
the  reafon  for  contriving  thofe  ftrange  tow- 
er-like phalanxes.  Dion  is  the  lefs  to  be 
excufed  for  fuch  fictions,  that  he  muft 
have  feen,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing, Julius  Ceafar's  own  account  of  the 
battle.  As  he  is  very  fond  of  fpeech-ma- 
king,  as  well  as  of  fuch  romantic  defcrip- 
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tions,  he  has  given  us  a  fpeech  of  Julius 
Caefar,  which  was  certainly  made  before 
this  battle,  and  indeed  was  very  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  animate  his  men,  who 
were  fo  much  difcouraged  by  the  frightful 
accounts  they  had  heard  of  Arioviftus  and 
his  Germans,  that  he  was  in  hazard  of 
being  deferted  by  them.  This  fpeech  in 
Dion  is  among  the  longeft  we  have  in 
hiftory,  confifting  of  rieaFfeven  columns 
in  folio,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  edition  a- 
bove  mentioned  ;  whereas  the  fpeech  real- 
ly made  is,  as  Caefar  has  given  it  us,  a 
fhort  fpeech,  but  very  much  more  to  the 
purpofe  than  the  long  one  of  Dion.  And 
he  has  not  given  us  at  all  what  patted  in 
the  conference  betwixt  Julius  and  Ario- 
viftus, though  he  has  told  us  in  general, 
that  there  was  fuch  a  conference;  where- 
as, Caefar  has  related  at  fome  length,  what 
pa{Ted  on  both  fides,  from  which  we  learn 
what  the  pretenlions  were,  both  of  the 
Romans  and  of  Arioviftus,  and  by  what 
reafons  they  were  fupported ;  which,  I 
think,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  reader 
ftiould  know  :  And  it  is  no  doubt  the  bufi- 
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nefs  of  an  hiftorian  to  relate  the  caufes 
and  reafons  of  a  war,  as  well  as  the  events 
of  it. 

His  account  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia 
is  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  A- 
rioviftus's  battle.  Caefar's  defcription  o£ 
this  decifive  action  betwixt  him  and  Pom- 
pey  is  the  beft  I  ever  read  of  any  battle ; 
but  Dion  thought  it  below  him  to  copy  it* 
and  has  given  us  a  battle  of  his  own,  very 
different  indeed  from  that  of  Julius.  In 
the  firft  place,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
a  pathetic  tragedy  of  it,  by  telling  us,  that 
the  legions,  before  they  engaged,  flood  fa- 
cing one  another  for  fome  time,  deeply- 
affected  with  the  thought  that  Romans 
were  to  fight  againft  Romans,  fons  with 
their  fathers,  brothers  with  brothers,  and 
friends  with  friends;  and  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  advance  to  the  charge,  even 
by  the  fignals  of  battle  given  by  the  gene- 
rals, but  continued  ftill  to  ftand  motionlefs, 
and,  he  adds,  weeping  and  lamenting;  nei- 
ther did  they  begin  the  engagement,  til! 

VOL.  IV.  3  M 
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the  foreign  auxiliaries  fhowed  them  the 
way.  Now,  this  is  not  only  a  fidion,  but 
an  abfurd  and  incredible  ficVion  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  men  fight  with  more  animofi- 
ty  in  civil  than  in  foreign  wars  ;  and  it  was 
particularly  fo  in  thefe  civil  wars  among  the 
Romans,  called  by  Lucan  Mia  plufquam  «'- 
vilia  ;  an  expreflion,  which,  if  it  has  any 
good  meaning,  muft  denote  that  thefe  wars 
were  fiercer,  and  carried  on  with  more  ani- 
mofity  than  even  civil  wars  commonly  are. 
That  there  was  no  backwardnefs,  at  leaft 
in  Caeiar's  army,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  greateft  keennefs  to  fight,  is  evident 
from  the  ftory  he  tells  us  of  Craftinus  the 
centurion,  which  nobody  can  believe  to  be 
a  lye.  2^/7,  In  the  defcription  of  the  battle 
he  is  as  circumftantial  as  any  poet:  But  his 
circumftances  are  not  fo  well  chofen  as 
thofe  of  Homer's  battles;  for  they  are  trivi- 
al and  common  to  all  battles,  ftich  as  thefe  ; 
— *  Some  were  flying,  fome  purfuing;  fome 
'were  vanquished,  fome  were  victorious ; 
*  fome  were  wounded,  and  fome  killed  thole 
'  that  wounded  them:'  And  the  only  remark- 
able circumftance  he  mentions,  but  which  I 
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thinkincredible,  is,thatfome,  wbowerekill- 
ed  by  their  friends  and  relations,  did,  when 
they  were  dying,  fend,  in  the  middle  of  the 
battle,  their  laft  commands  to  their  friends 
and  families  at  home,  by  thofe  who  had 
killed  them.  And,  la/lty,  he  has  omitted 
to  relate  that  order  and  difpofmon  of  the 
battle,  by  which  Julius  gained  the  victo- 
ry; I  mean  the  drafting  out  of  his  third 
line  fix  cohorts,  and  making  of  them  a 
fourth  line,  which,  upon  a  fignal  given, 
attacked  Pompey's  cavalry,  in  which  he 
was  much  fuperior  to  Caefar ;  and,  accor- 
dingly, they  had  got  the  better  of  Caefar's 
cavalry,  when  thefe  fix  cohorts  fell  upon 
them,  and-,  as  Pompey  had  neglected  to 
provide  a  corps  de  referve  of  infantry  vto 
fupport  them,  drove  them  off  the  field ; 
then  cut  to  pieces  Pompey's  archers  and 
{lingers;  and,  laft  of  all,  flanked  and  fur- 
rounded  Pompey's  legions,  who  were  ftill 
making  a  ftout  refiftance,  though  Pompey, 
by  fool  i  (lily  9  as  I  think,  altering  the  P.oman 
method  of  running  on  to  the  attack,  and 
making  his  men  ftand  motionieis  in  the  line 
to  receive  the  enemies  charge,  had  done  a 
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great  deal  to  damp  their  fpirit  and  refolu- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  leiTen  the  force  of  their 
fpears,  which  muft  have  been  thrown  with 
much  greater  force  when  they  were  run- 
ning, than  when  they  were  Handing  ftill. 
This    battle,    therefore,    Gaefar    did    not 
gain,  as  he  modeftly  fays   he  gained  the 
moft  of  his  battles,  '  by  the  valour  of  his 
*  ioldiers,'  but  by  his  own  conduct,  and  his 
fuperiority  in  genius  and  military  fkill  ,to 
his  antagonifl  Pompey.    In  one  particular, 
however,  he  gives  great  praife  to  his  fol- 
diers  even  in  this  battle  ;  for  he  fays,   that 
they,  perceiving  Pompey's  foldiers  did  not 
advance  to  meet  them,  flopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the   courfe,  and  took  breath,  not 
by  any  command  from   him,  which  there 
was  no  time  to  give.,  but  taught,  as  he  fays, 
by  their  great  experience  in  war  ;   the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  Pompey's  de- 
fign,  ,of  taking   them   breathlefs  and  ex- 
haufted  by  fo  long  a  courfe,  was  not  only 
difappointcd,  but  turned  againft  him. 

Appian,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Roman  ci- 
vil wars,  has  given  us  much  the  fame  ac- 
count of  this  battle,  but  not  quite  fo  pec- 
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deal,  nor  fo  much  loaded  with  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  much  better  language,  as  he 
lived  in  a  better  age,  and  is  a  much  more 
elegant  writer  than  Dion,  who,  I  think, 
is  among  the  worft  writers  of  later  times ; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  fo  bad,  till  we  come 
down  to  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire, 
.  when  they  wrote  a  language  that  was  nei- 
ther Greek  nor  Latin,  but  a  mixture  of 
both,  and  hardly  intelligible.  But  he  has 
a  defcription  of  another  battle,  viz.  the 
battle  of  Zama,  which  I  think  more  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous  than  any  thing  to  be 
found  even  in  Dion  Caffius :  For  he  has 
made  quite  a  Homeric  battle  of  it,  the  ge- 
nerals, as  he  tells  us,  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  one  another,  Hannibal  firft  with 
Scipio,  whom  he  wounded  and  difmount- 
ed,  and  then  with  Mafmifla  the  Numidian 
King :  And  he  has  omitted  to  tell  us,  as 
Dion  has  done  in  the  defcription  of  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  how  the  victory  was 
gained ;  namely,  by  bcipio's  fuperiority 
in  horfe,  of  which  Polybius,  the  moft  ju- 
dicious and  authentic  hiftorian,  has  taken 
care  to  inform  us. 
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And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
almoft  all  thefe  later  hiftorians  among  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  Dion  Caffius  and  Ap- 
pian,  have  made  their  hiftories  rather  rhe- 
torical and  poetical  exercifes,  than  authen- 
tic narratives,  and  have  ftudied  more  to 
amufe  and  furprife  their  readers,  than  to 
inftiuct  them  in  the  truth  of  fads. 

I  will  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  modern 
hiftories,  but  will  refer  them  to  the  con- 
cluiion  of  what  I  have  further  to  add  up- 
on the  fubject  of  the  ftile  of  hiftory.  I 
conclude  therefore  this  chapter  and  this  vo- 
lume, with  obferving  in  general,  that  the 
works  of  fuch  hiilorians  as  Julius  Caefar 
and  Xenophon,  who  were  not  only  con- 
temporary with  the  facls  they  relate,  but 
were  principal  aclors  in  them,  or  of  fuch 
an  author  as  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the 
next  age  after  that  great  event  of  Xerxes's 
invafion  of  Greece,  and  converied,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  men  who  lived  at  that  time, 
are  of  much  greater  value  to  a  man  who 
does  not  read  merely  for  amufement  but 
is  ftudious  of  truth,  than  any  complements 
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of  hiftory  from  hearfay,  or  from  authors 
that  had  written  before ;  for  we  are  not 
only  more  aflured  of  the  fads  related  by 
the  contemporary  hiftorians,  but  we  learn 
what,  I  think,  is  of  more  value,  the  arts, 
manners,  and  opinions,  of  the  age,  which 
are  almoft  wholly  loft  in  our  modern  cpm- 
pilements  of  hiftory. 

The  next  volume  will  begin  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  hiftorians,  Greek  and  Latin, 
who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  the  great- 
eft  empire,  and  of  the  longeft  duration, 
that  ever  was  in  the  world ;  I  mean  the 
Roman  empire:  After  which,  I  will  make 
fome  obfervations  upon  our  modern  hifto- 
rians ;  and  then  I  will  proceed,  according 
to  the  method  I  have  laid  down,  to  treat 
.of  the  didactic,  the  rhetorical,  and  the  po- 
etical ftiles,  with  which,  and  forne  general 
obfervations  upon  the  utility  of  ancient 
learning,  I  will  conclude  this  work,  OF 
THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LAN- 
GUAGE. 

END  OF  VOLUME  FOURTH. 
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